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SPRING IS COMING. 


BY ¥F. W. BOURDILLON. 









SpriIxGis coming; o’er the meadow 
Lightly are her footsteps laid, 

On the leaves in dewy shadow, 
On the flowers in sunny glade. 


East winds cease and north winds flee her; 
Gossamer of silken sheen 

Weayes the robes whereby we see her, 
Else she is not to be seen. 


Yt who witha pure heart gazes 

‘Throngh her robes that wind aud weave, 
Sees her lips in rose-tipped daisies, 

Sees her eyes in stars of eve. 


Men catch glimpses few and fewer 
Through their toil and strife and dio ; 
But the holy flowers view her, 
And the birds that know not siny, 


Hence the calm-eyed primrose weateth 
Her sweet Jook of happiness ; 
Hence the violet, perfume. beareth, 
Daffodils their dazzling dress ; 
Honto'the b'a kbird ciugs sweet vespers, 
And the lark loud hymas of praise, 
And the very wind has. whispers 
That to Heaven the heart can raise, 
— — ——— — 


ODD MOMENTS “OVER WORCES- 
T£R'S, DICTIONARY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 








THERE are some things that one ‘can 

learn by.turning over with leisurely care- 
fulness. the leaves of a good dictionary 
which one’is very little likely ever to learn 
in any othér way. How many of us 
younger Americans have béen stimulated 
to practice this employment. of. our odd 
moments: by the wholesome legend, doubt- 
less true, of Daniel Webster—that he used 
often to pore over the pages of the diction- 
ary, when he- happened to have a half hour 
at his command, thence replenishing and 
purifying his vocabulary and acquiring that 
nice sense of the value of words which his 
spoken and. written style so strikingly ex- 
emplifies. It was of his words (was it not?) 
that the saying arose: Each one of: them 
weighed a pound., Part of this avoirdupois 
impression was no doubt due to the tre- 
mendous physical personality of the 
speaker; but part. of it still survives, and 
must reside in the considerate choice which 
Webster habitually made. of the words, he 
used, 
I desire to record here some of. the dis- 
coveries of curious things that I havc re- 
cently made in Worcester’s Dictionary. 
I shall, of course, take the risk of displaying 
my own simplicity in mentioning points 
as late discoveries of mine that ought. t. 
have been perfectly familiar to me long 
before, But some among “my readers per- 
haps will -he not the less willing to learn a 
few things Hew to ‘themselyes, if other 
readers: more ‘wise have also the ehance to 
smile kindly at the immocence of their, 
volunteer j > Lo ceshibartete 

What speaker is there among us that pro 





hap 25 7 


that is the accent preferred by Worcester, 
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who cites the weighty names of Walker 


‘and Smart in his own support, while Web- 
ster is the only considerable authority for 
the alternative pronunciation allowed by 
Worcester—that is, the common pronuncia- 
tion, ‘‘ pleth’oric.” One accomplished uni- 
versity professor of English literature I have’ 
met endowed sufficiently with the courage 
of his authorities . to assure me..that in 
public discourse he should follow. the se- 
lecter usage and defy consequences. As 
for me, I really think I. should trim a little 
here to the popular. tice... \‘ Schis’- 
matic”—who would ‘not ‘regard the oppro- 
brium of the word applied to If as 
doubled in such a pronunciation? To bea 
schismatic. were bad enough; but to, be 
styled a schis'matic! _ 

It is but a year or two, that I have known 
of “ squalor”.as properly pronounced «gua - 
lawr. Within that time, however, everyhody 
almost to whom I have proposed the novel 
pronungiation seems ;to have . just ;pre- 
viously found it.out himself. I note it here, 
therefore, simply as a piece of ingenuous: 
confidence with my readers, ,‘‘ Ef'-fort,” 
carefully given with the quantity long in 
the last syllable, is seldom, heard. _ ‘‘ Dys’- 
pepsy”. is an orthography nearly, as unfa- 
miliar to the eye as, in fact, the orthoepy 
indicated is to the ear. Most of us prefer 
to write and to say, as the authorities. per. 
mit us, ‘‘ dys-pep’-si-a,” t eel 

We have all of us read, and many of. us. 
once parsed, Pope’s lines 

“ Or ask of yonder argent flelds above 

Why Jove’s sat-q]'-li-tes are less than Jove”; . 
but how many of us-were apprised just in 
what way the meter was’ to be made‘out in 
the:latter line? Pope’s accent, however, is 
a mere poetical license, derived from: his 
Latin studies: J 

There is not wanting» here and there a 
delightful little oasis of real literary interest 
amid the arid wastes of derivation and defi- 
nition’ that occupy the pages of the dic- 
tionary. These oases appear often when you 
would least expect them. ‘What less hopeful 
word couldyou look at with such a thought 
in your head than, for instance; the word 
‘‘skunk ” ? Bat under this word, in W orces- 
ter, you) learn that » ‘‘ skunk-blackbird” 
is an alternative name for the bobolink, and 
with "mention ofthis the severe ° lexico- 
grapher relents to introduce the following 
garnish of gracious wit and humor in prose 
poetry from the pen of the great defendant: 
“* Wefollowed that odd polyglot, the sxunk- 
blackbird, and’ heard» him describe the 
way they talked at the winding up of the 
Tower of Babel.—H. W. Beecher.” ‘The 
Babel-builders, by the way, could hardly 
havé been’ so musical, I trow, in their con- 
fusion of: tongues’as thus comparing them 
with the bobolink would seem ‘to imply. 
~ (Attention, readers! “All' of you ‘who’ are 


} accustomed invaribly to’ say “ Sal’-a-man- 


der,”’smiiting’ the first syllable so 
that you need give no accent to the syllable 
man in order to finish articulating’ “the 
word—all such readers please show their 
hands. What, not a single’ hand upratsed? 
We shall lave to introduce, p ‘ 
matches next. 2) ; 















I learn from Worcester that no such mean- 
ing of “hymnals”isauthorized. The word’ 
is @ synonym ‘for “ hymn ”—only that and 
nothing. more. Webster concurs. Is this 
a case of oversight on the part of the lexi- 
cographers? - 

‘““Suppoesitious” is’ a ‘*supposititious” 
word not to be found in the dictionaries. The 
use of *‘ supposititious ” to mean what “‘ sup- 
positious’’ would mean if there were such a 
word ‘is hardly ‘well authorized. The true 
meaning of “ supposititious” is, “‘ falsely 
substituted for another.” 

What quality is it in a man’s style that 
allows to him the introducing of a word 
like “ uppish” (characterized as “ colloqtial 
or low” ty Worcester, from Johnson) in a 
purée aid elegait general text without its 
seeming to degrade the standard of the di¢-” 
tion? ‘ Jolin Henry Newman says “‘ uppish,” 
and the reader somehow does not wince. 

My own last question suggests the word 
‘<quandaty,” which has a highly satisfactory 
dérivation to ‘be learned from Worcester. 
‘* Quandary,” it’ seems, is from the French 
‘“Qi'-en-diraije?”—‘* What shall I say of 
it®” And certainly nothing could be nédter. 
But many a student, relieved thus from his 
etymological quandary over the word, ‘will 
be plunged into a fully equal quandary or- 
thoepical over tlie accent (on the second 
syllable)‘prefetred by Worcester. 

It is time now that I closé this paper, and 
I do so with’a climax—that is to say, with 
something about that’ word. Unfortu- 
nately, ‘“climax” yields us’ no adjective 
whatsoever. ‘It is almost a wonder that 
tlié heeéssities of writers on rhetoric and of 
crities have not produced one. “Climac- 
teric” is now ahd then absurdly forced 
into’ sefvice as a substitute. Dr. Aleran- 
der, “in his’ “‘ Thoughts on Preaching,” 
uses “climacteric” as an adjective from 
“climax.” So good a scholar would hardly 
have made such a slip in 4 work that he 
had himself carefully edited, Who knows 
but fiis MS., closely scrutinized, would have 
shown “somewhere a prudent Interrogation 
mark appended to the word, to attract the 
author's leisurely revising eye after the 
haste ‘of* composition should be over? 
“ Climacric” would be a coinage more near- 
ly warranted by etymological laws. 

I may just add that I have been drawn, 
I find, into noting down here several points ' 
not first siggésted by odd monients over 
Worcester’s Dictionary. 

— — — 


A WEDDING IN THE SIERRAS, 
: "BY JOAQUIN’ MILLER, 


Ir was late in the fall, and it certainly | 
must bave been a.cold, frosty morning, for 
Sandy’s teeth chattered together, as if he 
had an ague, when he told the Judge. 

In fact, he stood around the Howling 
‘Wilderness more than half 4 day; but be 
could; not, or at least. would not, drink, 
though he did very many fooligh things, aud 
seemed il], at ease and troubled. in a way 
that wasnewtohim. ; , ) 

“At last be got the Judge cornered... He 
took him by the collanawith both hands, be 
baeked: bim up im a corner; and as be did 







his face down into thd red’ wpple-Mke face 
of thé mag and began as if be" was 
time, he, 
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hands, as if he feared he might not listen to 
his proposal, but tear away and attempt to 
escape. 

Good, good iad 

The Judge drew « long breath. He 
swelled out almost instantly to nearly twice 
bis usual fmportance, You could have seen 
him grow. 

Tt was now the Judge’s turn to lay hold 
of Sandy. For now, ad the great, strong 
man had accomplished his fearful task, told 
his secret, and done all that was necessary 
to do, he wanted to get away, to go home, 
go anywhere and collect his thoughts and 
to rest. 

The Jadge held him there, told bim the 
great advantages that wonld come of it, the 
high responsibility that be was about to put 
his shoulder to, and talked to him, in fact, 
till he grew white and stiff as a sign-post. 
Yet all that Sandy could remember, for al 
most all that he said, was something about 
‘*the glorious climate of Californy.” 

Never rode a king into his capital with 
such majesty as did the Judge that day enter 
the Forks, He was swelling, bursting with 
the importance of his secret. But now he 
had Sandy’s permission to tell the boys, and 
be went straight to the Howling Wilderness 
for that purpose. ; 

His face glowed like the fire as he stood 
there rubbing his hands above the great 
mounting blaze and bowing right and left 
in a patronizing sort of a way to the miners 
who had sauntered into the saloon. 

At last the little red-faced man turned bis 
back to the fire, stuck bis two hands back 
behind his coat-tail, which he kept. lifting 
up and down and fanning carelessly, as if 
in deep thought—stood almost tiptoe, stuck 
out his round little belly, and seemed about 
to burst with his secret. 

“Oh! this wonderful Californy climate [”" 
He puffed a little as hesaid this and fanned 
his coat-tails a little bit higher, perked out 
his belly a little bit farther, and stood there 
as if he expected some one to speak. But, 
as thé miners seemed to think they had 
heard something like this before, or, atleast, 
that the remark was not wholly new, none 
of them felt called upon to respond. 

“ Well"—the little man tilted up on his 
toes as he siid this and took in a long 
breath—‘‘ bit comes off about the firstsnow- 

fall.” : 

He had said these words one at a time, 
and by inches, as it were—slowly, deliber- 
ately, as if he knew perféctly well that he 
had something to say and that men were 
bound to listen. _ 

This time they all looked up and half of 
them spoke,. And ob! didn’t he torture 
them! Not that he pretended to keep his 
sécret of half a day—not at all! ‘On the 
conirary, he kept talking on, and tiptoeing, 
and fanning his.coat-tails, and pushing out 
his belly, and puffing out his cheeks, just as 
carelessly aud indifferent as if all the world 
knew just what he was going to say and 
was. perfectly familiar with the subject. 
‘Yes, gentlemen,” puffed the litle man, 
**on or about the first snow-fallthe Widow, 
as a widow, ceages to exist. That lovely 
flower, my, friends, isto be transplanted 
from its present bed to—to—into—the—the 
wonderful clim ste of Californy 

The Howling Wilderness wag as silent as 
thie Catacombs of Rome for mearly aminute. 
Tbe first thing that was heard was somo- 
| thing like a red-hot cannon-sbot. ” The Cib- 
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man bebiad the ber ac ' 
8 98 Of sand-baga, 


down behind his barricade 












till only his bristling red hair and a siz 
shooter were visible. The decanters tilted 
togethor as if there had been an earthquake, 
It was only a Missourian swearing. ; 
Somebody back ip-the corner sald 
** Jerusalem f’—esid it in jointe and pleces; 


and then came forward and kicked the fire, | train, 


and stood up by the aide of the red Mttle 


man and looked down at him as if he} 


would like to est him for & piece of raw 


beef. — 

A tall, fair boy went back to a buak 
against the further wall, where the bar- 
keeper’s bulldog lay sleeping in bis blankets, 
and put his arms about his neck, and put 
his face down and remained there a long 
time. Perhaps he wept. 

There was a great big hairy head moved 
out of the crowd and up to the bar. The 
head rolled on the shoulders from side to 
side, as if it was not very firmly fixed there 
and did not particularly care at this partic- 
ular time whether it remained there or not. 
A big fist fell like a stone on the bar. The 
glasses jumped as if frightened half to 
death ; they ran up=gainst each other, and 
clinked and huddled together there, and 
fairly screamed and split their sides in their 
terror. A big mouth opened behind an 
awful barricade of beard, again the big fist 
fell down, again the glasses screamed and 
clinked with terror, and the head rolled 
sidewise again, and the big mouth opened 
again, and the big voice said: 

“ By the bald-headed Elijah!” and that 
was all. 

Then there was another calm, and you 
might have heard the little brown wood- 
mice nibbling at the old boots and leather 
belts and tin cans stowed away among the 
other rubbish up in the loft of the Howling 
Wilderness. 

Then the fist came down again, and the 
big mouth opened, and the big mouth said, 
slow and loud and long and savage, like the 
growl of a grizzly: 

**Swaller my grandmother’s boots !” 
Then the man fell back and melted into the 
the crowd; and whatever romance there was 
in his life, whatever sentiment he may have 
had, whatever poetry there was pent up in 
the heart of this great Titan, it found no 
other expression than this. 

The genteel gambler, who sat behind a 

table, with his green cloth and silver faro- 
box, forgot to throw his card, but held his 
arm poised in the air till any man could have 
seen the Jack of Clubs, though a thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold-dust depended on the 
turn. 
Yet all this soon had an end, of course, 
and there was a confusion of tongues and 
a poise that settled gradually over against 
the bar. Even there it was afterward re- 
marked, though the men really interested 
did not know it at the time, that the cinna- 
mon-headed dealer of drinks put cayenne 
pepper in a gin cocktail and Schiedam 
Schnapps in a Tom and Jerry. 

Limber Tim was there in their midst, but 
was a sad and a silent man. Perhaps he 
bad been told all about it before, and perhaps 
not. Tim was nota talker, but a thinker. 
This to him meant the loss of his partnes, 
the man he loved—a divorce. 

Poor Limber! he only backed up against 
the wall, screwed his back there, twisted one 
leg in behind the other, stuck his hands in 
behind him, and so stood there till he sawa 
man looking at him. Then he flopped over 
with his face to the wall, dug up his great 
pencil from his great pocket, and fell to 
writing on the wall and trying to hide his 
face from his fellows, 

** Rather sudden, ain’t it, Judge?” 

“Well, not so sudden—not so sudden, 
considerin’ this—this—this glorious climate 
of Californy.” 

The wedding-day came. The camp had 
been invited toa man. There was but one 
place in the camp that could hold a tithe of 
its people, and that was the Howling 
Wilderness. The plan had been to have the 
wedding under the pines on the hill; bat 
the wind came pitching down the mountain, 
with frost and snow in its beard, that 
morning, and drove them to the shelter. 

Wihat a place was that Howling Wilder- 
ness! It was battle-field, prize-ring, dead- 
house, gambling-bell, court-house, chapel, 
everything by turns. 

There they siood, side by side and hand 
fm hand, before the crackling fire, before 


was crowded thick as the men could stand. | 


Tighter than satdines in a tin box, the mea 


| stood there bareheaded, with hardly room 


to breathe. The fat little magistrate was 
He had sent ell the 
‘last pack- 





remarks and moral observations ag the case 
might require. Alas! the form of the cere- 
mony bad not arrived. He had nothing of 
the kind to guide him. He had never offi- 
ciated in this way before. He had never 
studied up in this branch. Why should he 
have studied up in this line, when there was 
but one woman in all that camp, in all his 
little world ? 

As the form bad not arrived, be had noth- 
ing in the world but his moral observations 
to use on this imposing occasion, and he 
was embarrassed as man had never been 
embarrassed before. is 

He stood there trying hard to begin. He 
could hear the men breathe. The pretty 
little woman was troubled too. Her face 
was all the time held down, her eyes 
drooped, and she did not look up—did not 
look right or left or anywhere, but seemed 
to surrender herself to fate, to give herself 
away. Her soul seemed elsewhere, as if 
she sat on a high bank above all this and 
was not of it or in it at all 

“Do you solemnly swear ?” 

The Judge bad jerked himself together 
with an effort that made his joints fairly 
rattle. He hoisted his right hand in the 
air as he said this, and, haviog once broken 
ground, be went on: “Do you solemnly 
swear to love and honor and obey?” 

Poor Limber Tim, who bad just room 
enough behind the Judge to turn over, here 
became embarrassed through sympathy for 
the little red-faced magistrate, and, of 
course, flopped over and began to write his 
name and the date and make pictures on the 
wall witha nervous rapidity proportionate 
to his embarrassment. 

“Do you solemnly swear?” 

It was very painful. The little man took 
down his lifted flagstaff to wipe his little 
bald head; and he could not getit upagain, 
but stood there stilland helpless, 

You could hear the men breathe as they 
leaned and listened with all their might to 
hear. They heard the water outside gurg- 
ling on down over the great bowlders, over 
their dams, and on through the cafion. 
They heard the little brown wood-mice 
nibble and nibble and nibble at the 
bits of bacon-rind and old leather boots 
up in the loft above their heads ; but that 
was all, At last the Judge revived, and 
began again, in a voice that was full of des- 
peration : 

“Do you solemnly swear to love and 
protect and honor and obey till death do 
you part; and—” 

Here the voice fell down low, lower, and 
the Judge was again floundering in the 
water. Then his head went under utterly. 
Then he rose, and ‘“‘ NowI lay me down 
to sleep” rolled tremulously through the 
silent room from the lips of the Judge. 
Then again the head was under water; then 
it rose up again, and there was something 
like ‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” Then 
the voice died again; the head was under 
water. Then it rose again, and the head 
went up high in the air, and the voice was 
loud and resolute, and the man rose on his 
tip-toes, and, begioning with ‘“*‘ When tn the 
course of human events,” he went on in a 
deep and splendid tone with the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the very teeth of 
tyrannical King George, and then, bringing 
bis hand down emphatically on the gam- 
bling-table that stood to his right, said, loud 
and clear and resolute and authoritatively, 
as he tilted forward on his toes: ‘‘ So help 
you God, and I pronounce you man and 


wife.” 
I aa ae 


Ir was announced by telegraph last week 
that the English sculptor, E. Bowring Ste- 
phens, A. K. A., had died in London ; but it was 
afterward discovered that the sculptor who 
had died was Stevens, who had been engaged 


for many years on a still unfinished monument 


to the Duke of Wellington in Saint Paul’s 
Chureh, London, Neither of these sculptors 





the little Judge, The house wes hot, It 


wes much known on this side of the Atlantic, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE THUNDER AT MIDNIGHT. 
4 BY PAUL mare “ 
»— wakening, through my startled 


‘I rose and, awe-strack, cened ! overhead 
In one long, loud, rev peal of dread, 
Ceaseless it rolled—till, as a sea of fire, 

The climax gained, must wave by wave retire, 


So, half-reluctant, up the fields of space 
The refluent thunder softened into grace: 


Its deep, harsh menace changed to murmurs 
low 
As the lost South Wind’s maffied in the snow, 


Waning through whisperous echoes less and 
less, 
Till the last echo sleeps in gentleness ! 


Thus minded am I of that Law of Old 


Smote men with judgment-terrors; yet, at 
; last, 
The lightning flame and mystic tumult passed, 


Lapsed down the ages, echoing less and less 
Jehovah's wrath, till changed to tenderness, 


The vengeful Law which once man’s faith suf- 
ficed 
Melts into mercy on the heart of Christ. 


— — — ——— 


STATE CITIZENSHIP. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





Tue Constitution declares that ‘‘all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof” are ‘‘ citizens of the state wherein 
they reside.” This implies the existence of 
a state as a political entity or body politic. 
The fact thus implied is most abundantly 
recognized throughout the entire Constitu- 
tion, especially in the tenth amendment, 
which says that ‘‘the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the states are re- 
served to the states respectively or to the 
people.” Subject to these exceptions, 
every state is a self-determining and self- 
disposing body politic, entitled to regulate 
its own affairs in its own way, without any 
interference on the part of the United 
States. The privileges and immunities of 
state citizenship must, hence, arise and exist 
exclusively under state authority, acting 
within the limits of the powers reserved to 
the states. There is no other authority 
known to the Constitution for their defini- 
tion or defense. 

These privileges are arranged into two 
classes: first, those general and funda- 
mental rights which belong in common to 
the citizens of all the states, which have 
their basis in natural law and which are 
usually incorporated into state bills of 
Rights; secondly, those special privileges 
or franchises which are the creations of 
positive law—as the right to vote, the right 
to hold office, etc. The mere status of state 
citizenship secures the former and positive 
law confers the latter. The former are 
spoken of as eidil rights and the latter as 
franchises, Over both the states, limited 
only by the Constitution of the United 
States, have supreme jurisdiction. 

As to the first class, embracing the funda- 
mental civil rights which belong to the 
status of state citizenship, Judge Washing- 





Which down the slopes of awful Sinai rolled— 








of citizens in the several states.” Judge 
Jameson, in his work entitled “The Con- 
stitutional Convention,” remarks that the 
words “in the several states” evidently 
qualify the word “ entitled,” and not the 
nearer word ‘‘citizens.” The sentence 
would then better express the meaning de- 
signed by reading as follows: ‘‘ The citi- 
zens of each state sball be entitled in the 
several states to all the privileges and im- 
munites of citizens.” That is to say, a cit- 
izen of one state going into another shall in 
the latter enjoy such rights as are accorded 
to its own citizens, in virtue of the fact of 
citizenship. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in expounding this section 
in the case of Paul vs. Virginia, said: 


“But the privileges and immunities ge- 
cured to citizens of each state in the sey- 
eral states, by the provision in question, 
are those privileges and immunities which 
are common to the citizens in the latter 
states, under their constitution and laws, by 
virtue of their being citizens. Special priv- 
ileges enjoyed by citizens in their own 
states are not secured in other states by this 
provision.” 


And now as to what these privileges and 
immupities are in point of fact, considered 
as arising from state citizenship, we have 
the following deliverance from the lips of 
Judge Washington: 


“The inquiry is, What are the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
states? We feel no hesitation In confining 
these expressions to those privileges and 
immunities which are in their nature 
damental, which belong of right to the 
citizens of all free governments, and which 
have at all times been enjoyed by the 
citizens of the several states which com- 
pose this Union from the time of their 
becoming free, independent, and sovereign, 
What these fundamental principles are it 
would perhaps be more tedious than diffi- 
cult to enumerate. They may, however, 
be all comprehended under the fojlowing 
general heads: Protection by the govern- 
ment, the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the right to acquire and possess prop- 
erty and to pursue and obtain heppiness 
and safety, subject, nevertheless, to sach 
restraint as the government may justly 

ribe for the general good. The right 

of a citizen of one state to pass through or 
to reside in any other state, for the pur- 
of trade, agriculture, professional 
ursuits, or otherwise; to claim the benefit 
of the writ of habeas corpus ; to institute 
and maintain actions of any kind in the 
courts of the state 7 = —_ hold, and dis- 
pose of property, either or personal; 
and an exemption from higher taxes and 
impositions than are paid by other citizens 
of the state may be mentioned as some of 
the particular privileges and immunities 
which are clearly embraced by the general 
description of privileges deemed to be fun- 
damental, to which may be added the 
elective franchise, as regulated and estab. 
lished by the laws and constitution of the state 


This is the fullest judicial statement that 
has ever been given of those fundamental 
rights of citizenship which it is the province 
of each state to protect by its constitution 
and laws. The rights themselves are such 
as rest upon the general principles of com- 
mon law as established in this country. 
They are expounded by courtsof law when 
cases arise which involve them. They 
appear in elementary treatises on American 
law, as well as in the bills of rights 
adopted by. most of the states, and in 
various state statutes passed for their regu- 
lation, The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the New Orleans Slaughter- 
house case, referring to the section of the 
Constitution which Judge Washington 
construed as above, held the following lan- 
guage: 

‘*The constitutional provision there al- 
luded to did not creaie those rights which 
it called privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the states. It threw around them 
in that clause no security for the citizen of 


the state in which they were claimed or 
exercised. Nor did it profess to control 


that, you 
gravt or establish them to your own citi 
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zens, OF a8 Umit or qualify-or impose 
—— their exercise, the same, 
neither more nor less, shall be measure 
of the rights of citizens of er states 
within your jurisdiction. It would be the 
yainest show of learning to attempt to 
prove by citations of authority that up to 
the adoption of the recent amendments no 
claim or pretense was set up that those 
rights depended on the Federal Govern- 
ment for their existence ———— be- 
yond the very few express limitations which 
the Federal Constitution imposed upon the 
states—such, for inetance, as the prohibi- 
tion against expost facto laws, bills of at- 
tainder, and laws impairing the obligation 
of contracts. But, with the exception of 
these and a few otber restrictions, the entire 
domain of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the states, as above defined, lay 
within the constitutional and legislative 

wer of the states and without that of the 

ederal Government.” 






In reference to the question whether the 
recent amendments were intended to trans- 
fer the security and protection of tifese 
rights “ from the states to the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” and ‘‘ to bring within the power 
of Congress the entire domain of civil 
rights heretofore belonging exclusively to 
the states,” the Court, in the same case, 
said: 

‘“We are convinced that no such results 
were intended by the Congress which pro. 


d- these amendments nor by the legis- 
latures of the states which ratified them.” 


The point we have been seeking to estab- 
lish by judicial authority and shall now 
regard as proved is that the privileges and 
immunities of state citizenship, whatever 
they are, rest exclusively upon the consti- 
tutions and laws of the respective states, 
subject to such limitations as are imposed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 
While acting within these limitations, the 
states are as independent of the General Gov- 
ernment and of each otber as they could be 
if they were foreign nations. On this ques- 
tion of state sovereignty and independence 
within the sphere of state powers the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Buckner os. Finley, s&id: 


“ For all national purposes embraced by 
the Federal Constitution the states and the 
citizens thereof are one, united under the 
same sovereign authority and governed by 
the same laws, In all other respects the 
states are necessarily foreign to and inde- 
pendent of each other, their constitutions 
and forms of government being, although 
republican, altogether different, as are their 
laws and institutions.” 


So also the Supreme Court,in the case of 
The Collector vs, Day, said in 1870: 


“Tt is a familiar rule of the construction 
of the Constitution of the Union that the 
sovereign powers vested in the state gov- 
ernments by their respective constitutions 
remained unaltered and unimpaired, ex- 
cept so far as they were granted to the 
Government of the United States. That 
the intention of the framers of the Consti- 
tation in this might not be misun- 
derstood, this rule of interpretation is ex- 
pressly declared in the tenth article of the 
amendments, namely: ‘The powers not 
delegated to the United States are reserved 
to the states respectively or to tbe people,’ 
The Government of the United States, 
therefore, can claim no powers which are 
not granted to it by the Constitution, and 
the powers actually granted must be such 
as are expressly given or given by neces- 
sary implication. The General Govern- 
ment and the states, although both exist 
within the same territorial limits, are sep- 
arate and distinct sovereignties, acting sep- 
arately and independently of each other 
within their respective spheres. The for- 
mer in its appropriate sphere is supreme; 
but the states, within the limits of their 
powers not granted, or, in the language of 
the tenth amendment, ‘ reserved,’ are as in- 
dependent of the General Government as 
tbat Government within its sphere is inde- 
pendent of the states.” 


The question involved in this case and 
decided in the negative was whether the 
General Government could impose a tax 
upon the salary of the judicial officer of a 
state. The theory of the decision was that 
such a tax would be an unconstitutional 
interference with one of the necessary 
agencies of a state government. This 
theory assumes that all Federal laws, 80 
far as they haye any relation to state 
authority or are to be operative in the 
states upon the citizens thereof, must be 
limited to the grants of power made in the 
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straints which the Constitution imposes 
upon the powers. of, the several states in 
relation to the privileges and immunities 
of such citizenship. Outside of this ex- 
ception, the General Government has noth- 
ing to do with this citizenship or with the 
regulation or protection of its rights, 

What then is the extent to which the 
Constitution places the several states 
under restraint in respect to the rights of 
state citizenship, and, hence, so far affords 
a protection to these rights? We answer 
this question by giving the following sum- 
mary of the powers which, either directly 
or indirectly, are denied to the states: 1. 
All the powers exclusively delegated to the 
United States. 2. The power to pass an 
ex-post facto law, any Dill of attainder, or 
any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. 8. The power to establish any gov- 
ernment which is not republican in form. 
4. The power to require any qualification 
in a voter for a representative in Congress 
different from that which is “‘ requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the state legislature.” 5. The power of 
each state to deny to the citizens of other 
states the fundamental rights and privi- 
leges which it secures to its own citizens. 
6. The power. to establish slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, except asa punishment 
for crime of which the party shall have 
been duly convicted. 7. The power to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process .of law. 8. The 
power to deny to any person within their 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 9. The power to deny or abridge 
the right of yoting ‘‘on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
The Constitution contains other restric- 
tions upon state power; yet these are the 
ones which limit this power in respect to 
state citizenship. The states cannot con- 
stitutionally exercise any of the powers 
exclusively delegated to the United States 
or denied to them expressly or by necessary 
implication. Should they make the attempt, 
it would then devolve upon the General 
Government to interpose with its authority 
and supply the proper remedy. There can 
be no question as to its power to enforce 
the restraints upon state authority imposed 
by the Constitution, whether the power be 
expressly granted or not. 

Let it, however, be distinctly observed 
that these restraints, being addressed to 
states and to these only, can have no ap- 
plication to the offenses and personal 
wrongs which individuals may commit 
against each other in the several states. 
They, hence, bestow upon Congress no 
power to legislate in respect to these of- 
fenses and wrongs. It is only when a state 
violates the restraints imposed upon it that 
Congress can act in enforcing them. If 
there is no such violation there is nothing 
toenforce. The power of Congress to en- 
force by appropriate legislation a constitu- 
tional probibition addressed to the states. 
is manifestly not a power to establish a 
municipal code to operate on individuals 
and to be the basis of original proceedings 
in the Federal courts, The only offenses in 
reference to which Congress can legislate 
are those that fall under its jurisdiction, 
either by an express or necessarily implied 
grant of power. All other offenses it is 
the business of the states to define and 
punish, according to their own discretion ; 
and, if they fail to do this as it ought to be 
done, in the judgment of ,Congress, their 
failure does not imply a power in Congress 
to do what they omit to do. The Consti- 
tution is not constructed on any sueb prin- 
ciple, and could not be without completely 
destroying that ‘division of sovereign 
powers which lies at the very foundation 
of our political system. 

Once concede that Congress can exercise 
state powers in reapect to the citizens of a 
state whenever that state fails properly to 
exercise its own powers, and this one con- 
cession is the end of the goveromental 
system which the Federal Convention 
framed and the people adopted. Congress 
then stands ready at any time to do what 
the states ought but fail todo. That is to 
say, in addition to the powers granted by 
the Constitution, state powers vest them- 
selves in Congress when they Sfe not 

iy exercised by the states. The 








When she found it wasn’t intended for her | 


BREAKING THE ENVELOPE ; 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

ALL white and pure on the ground it lay, 

A letter directed to May, sweet May; 


We could only guess what it might reveal, 
For nobody ventured to break the seal. 


It had come from a distance, that we knew— 
From a lover quite fond and faithful, too, 

For every year on a certain day 

There was always a letter for May, sweet May. 


March came along iu his blustering style, 
And gave the letter a frozen smile, 

As if he guessed what it might contain, 
And buried it deeper in mad and rain. 


At last, after many 8 sore mishap, 
It landed safely in April’s lap, 
Whose pulses madly began to stir 


Oh ! ah! indeed! and alack-a-day! 

A younger sister wae Mistress May ! 

And the jealous maiden began to cry— 

I couldn’t begin to tell you why. 

Sadly soiled on the ground it lay, 

This letter directed to May, sweet May; 

Torn were the edges and pale the ink, ~ 

But she broke the envelope and, what do you 
think? 


Out popped the violets, bright and blue, 

And apple-blossoms—oh ! not a few! 

Down they tumbled, a perfect shower, 

Till the woods and the fields were all in flower. 

That was the letter so gladly torn 

From its stained envelope one bright May 

morn, 

And bud and blossom were but a part 

Of the treasures locked in old Winter’s heart. 
— — ——— 


WHAT SHALL CHRISTIANS SING? 
BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Ir is difficult to discover why a certain 
eminently intelligent and evangelical sect 
of Christians insist on singing only David's 
Psalms, when there is no express command 
of Christ on the subject. The people re- 
ferred to believe in and employ extempo- 
raneous prayer; and this in the seeming 
violation of the Saviour’s words, ‘‘ After this 
manner, therefore, pray ye,” or, as in Luke, 
«*When ye pray, say Our Father,” etc. 
If by inference a portion of the Old Testa_ 
ment is held to be the sum total of scrip. 
tural praise in the exercises of worship, 
public and private, how is this specific in- 
junction on the subject of prayer to be un- 
derstood? Is praise a more sacred exercise 
than prayer? Or why should there be 
liberty for human composition of sentences 
in the one case and such rigid adherence 
to the letter in the other, even admitting 
(which we do not) that Rouse’s version of 
the Psalms is an inspired rendering of the 
original ? 

Some of the Psalms are historical, others 
exhortatory, others petitioning, others im- 
precatory, while many of them are rich in 
fullness of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Most High. But all are not alike adapted 
to the service of song in the public congre- 
gation or at the family altar. And to use 
any of them more or less transposition is 
necessary, to arrange and adapt the words 
in accent and in rhythm to music. The 
original Hebrew must come into our 
modern English, and this, to begin with, is 
human interference. Besides, the ordinary 
King James's version, too prosy for metered 
tunes, must still further submit to the com- 
pacting or expanding of phraseology into 
measures suited to the human invention of 
melody. Rouse has reduced the hundred 
and fifty Psalms into a uniform common- 
meter version. We do not believe that he 
had any right to elect and fix this particular 
versification, rather than thatof long meter, 
or short meter, or sevens, or peculiar long 
meter double. The poet claims no divinity 
or absolutism in the item of meter. But 
without some such expedient the Psalms 
would be silent to-day in many churches 
where they have grandest outpouring of 
heart and soul and voice; for the psalm- 
singing churches, it must be acknowledged, 
have most admirable and effectual congre- 
gational singing. And they could, if they 
would, make still richer harmonies by 
blending the sweetly-flowing accents of 
Wesley and Watts with the antique render- 


to- hear the dear name of Jesus— —— 


“the name high over ali, , 
In earth or hell or sky” 





statement of this propositiod is quite 
enough rol merry | | 


ing of Rouse. How delightful it would be. 


these vast congregations, who now venture 
toward the hallowed appellation but in 
types and metaphors! May the glad day 
soon come when the devoted people, who so 
reverently mention the Saviour by name in 
their prayers, sermons, Sunday-school in- 
structions, and home lessons, shall break 
forth inte singing it, in company with all 
the redeemed hosts of earth and Heaven. 
There is magic in the syllables of the 
Saviour’s name. The name so dear at the 
mercy-seat, the name so glorious in the 
afithems of angels, ‘‘ Christ the Lord,” is 
worthy of distinct and hearty utterance ia 
our songs of worship. And this blessed 
name has been given among men. 

But Rouse, it seems to us, did not really 
contribute to the Church’s facilities for 
edifying and elevating expression in praise, 
when he metered the merely historical and 
imprecatory Psalms for use in the Christian 
dispensation. These passages have their 
meaning and power; but it cannot be that 
they are given for the voice of praise and 
adoration in public congregations in this 
land and inthe present age, Such inter- 
pretation is essentially and severely ritual- 
istic. As well undertake to sing a poetical 
arrangement of the records in the Book of 
Chronicles. For instance, some years ago, 
in a country place, in the time of harvest, 
beauty, bounty, healthfulness, ard peace, 
when God was smiling in benedictions 
everywhere from earth to sea and sky, a 
minister of mournful mien and dyspeptic 
habit introduced a Sabbath-morning serv- 
ice by saying ‘‘Let us praise God im the 
use of the seventy-eighth Psalm,” and an- 
nounced the following stanzas from Rouse’s 
version: 

“How lakes and rivers everywhere, 
he turn-ed into bieod ; 


Go that nor man nor beast could drink 
of standing lake or flood. 


“ He brought among them swarms of flies, 
which did them sore annoy; 
And divers kinds of filthy frogs 
he sent them to destroy. 


“ Their vines with hail, their syeamores 
he with the frost did biast ; 
Their beasts to hail he gave, their flocks 
hot thunderbolts did waste.” 

It is barely worth while just here to 
note the fact that Rouse took a little human 
liberty in this translation. King James’s 
Bible reads (Psalm Ixxviii, 45): ‘ He sent 
divers sorts of flies among them, and frogs 
which destroyed them.” It was natural, 
perhaps—scientifically, if not theologically 
speaking—for Rouse to make the frogs 
divers, instead of the flies! But the ques- 
tion will intrude: Was it quite fair for Mr. 
Rouse, in rounding out his rhymies to the 
beat of his meter to introduce a criticism 
on frogs and pronounce them “filthy?” 
The word is not so mellifiuous in sound as 
to add sweetness to the sentiment and it 
savors a little of slander on the handiwork 
of the Almighty. The Hebrew’s frogs 
might have been immensely numerous and 
obtrusive; but where is the warrant for 
berating them with any of the infirmities 
of fallen humanity? And yet a large and 
cultured Christian community will suffer 
Rouse to put “filthy frogs” into their 
mouths as the voice of praise, while utterly 
refusing to join in such sanctified words 


4 “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” 

r 
¢ “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

Is it any wonder that some people won- 
der? 


In former generations a version of 
rhymed Scriptures known as ‘‘ Sternhold 
and Hopkins’s,” was used in the dissenting 
churches. In some respects it was equal if 
not superior to Rouse, although generally 
and gradually withdrawn when the latter 
came in reach. In those solemn days of 
old it was the custom for the precentor to 
“line out” the psalm or paraphrase, the 
tone of the reader gliding holily into the 
key of the tune, and s0,see-sawing through 
the service with the congregation. Ortho- 
doxy required that but one line should be 
taxed on the people’s memory at once; and, 
of course, the rhymes would seem remote 
and the thought be fragmentcry all the 
tedious service through. The absurdity of 
the practice had illustration, many a time, 
dp such lines as 
ett “The Lord will come—and he will ‘act 


| eae Keep silence—but speak out.” 
Or what would be the effect nowadays 





resounding in cadence and echo tlrough 


of the following verses announced deliber- 











ately from the — as a sons just after, 
the sermon? 


“ Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker’s praises spout ; 
Up from the sands ye 
And wag your tails about.” 
Or this: 


“ Jeshurun wax-ed fat, 
And down his belly hung: 
He kicked at God at that, 
And up his buttocks flang.” 

While a lamentable amount. of. doggerel 
and sentimental nothingness have crept 
into modern Sunday-sehool hymnology, 
and while Methodists especially have been 
rebuked by the psalm-singers for their effer- 
vescent and repetitious choruses, it might 
be a question, after all, whether reform on 
the subject of Christian song is not an end 
most devoutly to be wished by.all.. A wise 
winnowing. would-be well; and then a 
hearty, enthusiastic, universal utterance of 
praise. 





THE WRONG FINGER. 
BY CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 


I propre fresh violets on an open book, 
As fresh and sweet as they the reader's 
face, 
Although it wore no favor in its look, 
And met me only with a common grace. 


**Thank you for bringing me these thoughts 
of spring.” 
And, as she spoke, she slipped with child- 
ish air 
A long-stemmed violet in her simple ring: 
“Why! what a splendid amethyst I wear.”’ 


“A happy fancy. May it further go? 
The first, not third, is for my amethyst.” 
With lover's daring, waiting not for “‘ No,’’ 
Her fair iroth-finger I both bound and 
kissed. 


Tho dawning spring now finds me growing 
old, 
But midst the scent of violets turning 
gray, 
And in my dear wife’s wedding band of gold 
I slip a violet for the past, to-day. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MONTEITH. 


It is to be hoped by all who deprecate 
carnal conflict that. this question may be 
settled without ‘‘resistance unto blood.” 
Thus far we have avoided physical en- 
counter, but by bow narrow an escape may 
hot be known to people generally. 

For a few years it has been my lot to 
wear the official ear into which all sorts of 
complaints are poured, varying in im- 
portance from such as relate to the shovel 
and tongs of a district schoolhouse to such 
as involve the graver questions whether re- 
ligious teaching or Bible exercises sbould be 
permitted in the schools. Among the 
various complainants none were more 
troublesome than a class who deserve the 
designation of ‘fighting Christians.” There 
isa great deal of excellent but fearfully 
misapplied energy in these people. They 
are very positive, and for this I like them. 
But the circle of their view is too limited. 
They do not reflect that possibly other peo- 
ple’s eyes may cover a surface measured by 
a longer radius. They have, evidently, to 
their own thought, got it all right, and 
everybody else has it all wrong. What I 
misdoubt and dislike about them is, they 
are always ready, sometimes a little anxious, 
fora fight. Noone feature of the church 
appears to afford them more solid satisfac- 
tion than the fact that it is‘* the church mil- 
itant.” If it should lose this feature, their 
spirits would droop and very much of their 
occupation would vanish. 

One of these bellicose brethren, a very 
earnest and ardent preacher, cornered me 
in a hotel, and, with loud tone and that 
close com ression of the lips after each 
word that warns you that no utterance will 
be recalled, he began: ‘‘ Brother M., is it a 
fact that we cannot be allowed to have the 
Bible read and taught ir-our public schools? 
If the Bible is to be excluded from the 
schools, I, for one,am ready to shoulder my 
musket and fight.” Of coutse, I was fright- 
‘ened; but- as soon as I had recovered from 
the first flush of alarm my heart was moved 
in the direction of pathos and expostula- 
tion, -' Why, Brother ——, you are not in 

" earnest? You really don’t mean to fight? 
Whom: will you fight?® You wouldn’t 
shoot me and I am sure you wouldn’t - spill 

any of the blood of the poor school teach- 
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ers,” “Bat I am, ‘fo earnest,” he replied; 
*‘and I mean to shy that béfore we will 
submit to have’ the Bible silenced in our 
common schools we. will fight”. While 1 
was pondering over the precise force of the 
personal pronoun last used, which had 
grown from **I” to “ we,” my perplexity 
was resolved by an appeal from a school 
principal, whom I understood to belong to 
the same sect with the militant preacher, 
in- substance .as follows: ‘‘We are in 
the midst of serious difficulty. The 
Catholics, Jews, and Germans are 
arrayed against the Protestant denomina- 
tions in demandivg the exclusion of the 
Bible from the school. What would you 
advise? I am ready and determined to 
shed my blood before I will permit the 
Bible to be expelled.” Under the influence 


of subsequent reflection, or because they } 


could find no one disposed to fight against 
them, it may be inferred that the ardor of 
these waflike Christians bas been effectually 
cooled. It is becoming more and more 
evident that, although the controversy may 
yet pass through its bitterest experiences, 
the great majority of the people who reflect, 
both Protestant and Catholic, will settle 
this question peacefully and speedily upon 
the basis of entire secularity in public in- 
struction. 

Meanwhile, it is well for us to acquaint 
ourselves with the precise character of the 
arguments, purposes, and movements of 
the sectarian controversialists. Each ot 
these parties with respect to the other is a 
sectary, and both of them with respect to 
those who advocate secular education are 
sectarian; hence, ft is proper, as well as 
convenient, to designate both-as sectarians. 

The position which Protestant and Cath- 
olic sectarians regard as their stronghold is 
that all true education must cultivate the 
religious nature. With equal tenacity they 
hold that the absence of religious teaching 
so far impairs the quality of any education- 
al means as to render such means a danger- 
ous expediency and, on the whole, produc- 
tive of barm rather than good. The epi- 
thet ‘‘godless” applied to the public 
schools is intended to express this senti- 
ment. 

Fortunate, indeed, is it for the easy set- 
tlement of the question that we find all the 
parties to the controversy willing to plant 
their feet on a common premise. 

Protestant and Catholic Christians unite 
in the admission of this broad principle of 
education, and they are joined by Jews 
and rationalists. “If, now, we can find 
another principle, more fundamental and 
ultimate, upon which the truth already 
stated depends, all the parties to this con- 
troversy must assent to that principle. Pre- 
cisely such a truth meets the hearty approval 
of all who believe in human development. 
Itis that a true education requires that 
every faculty of our nature should receive 
a thorough culiure. On neither of these 
principles do the liberals or secularists 
make issue with the sectarians. They only 
take exception to the unwarrantable infer- 
ence drawn from the premise by their op- 
ponents that, since a true education ree 
quires the instraction of the religious 
nature, the public school system is to be 
condemned because it does not maintain 
religious teaching. It will be seen at a 
glance that the terms of the argument are 
badly adjusted in respcct to quantity or 
extension. If in the statement of the 
argument a true education and the public 
school system were coextensive, and the 
latter were the only means of providing 
the former, or laid claim to so comprehens- 
ive an agency, then the sectarians would 
hold tbeir conclusion against all opposi- 
tion. But the liberals claim and rightly 
claim that, from its very nature, the public 
school system is restricted, that it cannot 
and does not profess to conduce to every 
element of an education in the broadest 
sense. It attempts only to contribute a part 
of what belongs to the true education. Pre- 
cisely at this point the secularists take strong 
exception to the reasoning of the secta- 
rians. They are unable to see why an 
instrumentality which proposes to give but 
a part.of the whole that is demanded by 
an education in its higbest sense, and which 
from its nature cannot give more, should be 
condemned or regarded as dangerous. They 
deem it to be a mere assumption of the 
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sectarian educationists that a child is ex- 


* 


posed to some spiritual danger because 
during the hours- in which be is taught 
reading, ciphering, and geography he does 
not also learn the Scriptures or the cate- 
chism. Is it equally necessary to mix in 
religious instruction when a boy learns to 
plow, to mow, and to turn the grindstone? 
Why not? We should all agree that sound 
physical health demands a variety of food; 
that all meat and no bread is physically 
dangerous. But shall we condemn the 
butcher because he does not furnish bread 
as well as meat ? ' 

The main principle of the sectarians 
may be turned against them with consider- 
able force. If the true education requires 
the culture of every part of our nature, in- 
cluding the religious, and the development 
of every human faculty, then it is our duty 
to welcome contributions to this compre- 
hensive result from every quarter. We must 
welcome to this circle of development the 
home, the church, the book, the news- 
paper, the shop, the field, and every human 
device that will impart to the head, the 
hand, or the heart an increased power for 
happiness or usefulness. Among the con- 
tributors to a complete human develop- 
ment appears the public school. It orig- 
inates with a secular power; it depends 
upon secular support; the taxes necessary 
to its maintenance are levied upon Pro- 
testants, Catholics, Jews, rationalists, in- 
fidels, and atheists. It limits the scope of 
its operations by two palpable consider- 
ations. It is created and controlled by the 
state. Has the state areligion? It ema- 
nates from and ministers to the people as 
citizens. Have the citizens a religion? 
The scope of instruction, then, must be 
limited by the sphere of the state and the 
sentiment that is common to its citizens. 
Very properly, therefore, the public school 
system limits its educational instrumental- 
ities to the culture of the intellectual and 
physical faculties and the moral conduct 
belonging to good citizenship. If the true 
education embraces such culture as this, 
then those who believe in such an education 
must yield their support to the public 
school system, even witbout religious teach- 
ing, or submit to the charge of inconsistency 
for rejecting an indispensable part of the 
whole. 

It is in the power of Protestants to bring 
to a speedy conclusion this unpleasant and 
fruitless controversy. Without the sligbt- 
est design to cast an undeserved reproach 
upon ahy who nobly defend a free Chris- 
tianity, I feel constrained to say, what my 
experience and observation of the facts 
compel me to admit, that the embers of this 
strife are kept alive chiefly by the breath of 
a few belligerent Protestants. They admit 
that what they demand is necessarily so 
circumscribed by denominational compro- 
mise among themselves as to contain very 
little inberent good. But they cannot bear 
to yield a single point to the demands of 
the wicked world. Let us remind them 
that they have yielded many points, and 
Christian truth has been strengthened by 
each concession. Forty years ago our cler- 
ical fathers considered ita divine right to 
preside at the head of the long dining- 
table of a hotel and by a rap with a knife- 
handle to call the hungry crowd to order 
and ask the blessing. Experience proved 
that this practice was distasteful to many 
people, and, besides, it was an infringement 
of their undoubted rights. The point was 
finally yielded. Formerly it was regarded 
by a large portion of our good people as a 
blameworthy slight to their religion if every 
public lecture were not preceded by prayer 
from a Protestant clergyman. It was found, 
however, that so many people paid their 
entrance fee for the lecture and not for the 
prayer that this point was waived. And 
now even the church fairs omit the opening 
prayer, on the same principle. Schools of 
telegraphy and machine-sewing; printing- 
offices, where young men pass through the 
various grades of instruction, from devil 
to publisher and editor; whole factories 
full of young people instructed daily in 
useful arts—all these are permitted to pass 
through their recurring routine without 
any demand for the commingling of relig- 
jous teaching, and nobody supposes that 
the Christian religion is a whit weaker for 
the omission. 


The true devotees of Christianity ask no 


help or interference in their behalf from 








government or secular association. They 
only ask that equal freedom’ may be ex- 
tended to their religion, as to all other re- 
ligions. Thus if in a free conflict Chris- 
tianity is not able to conquer its opponents 
it must go to the wall. 
wiih Skt 
WHAT DESTROYED THE PRE. 
HISTORIC AMERICAN. 


{SECOND ARTICLE.) 


— — 


BY THE HON, ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


Tue inquiry into the causes that led to 
the. destruction or removal of this pre- 
historic people must borrow light from a 
class Of works like Reclus’s ‘‘ Earth and 
Ocean,” Mursh’s ‘Earth Modified by Hu- 
man Action,” A. Maury’s ‘‘ Forests of 
Gaul,” and other recent books of geograph- 


‘ical and agricultural research. In these 


works the influence of the removal of forest 
trees bas been, for the first time, thoroughly 
discussed and a new and powerful light 
shed upon much of the obscurity that en- 
velopes the pre-historic past. Guided by 
this light, I can conceive of, but one of the 
several causes enumerated by Squier that 
could have effected the removal of a large 
agricultural population from this country— 
exploitation of the land. This was the 
cause that, it is believed, led to the. Indo- 
Germanic emigration; to the Arab invasion 
of Spain; in short, to all the great removals 
of populations which are known to have 
occurred. It is the causethat has emptied 
Ireland and has begun to empty parts of 
Germany into the United States—exploita- 
tion of the lands.* Finally, itis the cause 
that has gradually driven the agricultura) 
center of the United States from the Atlan. 
tic Coast to the Trans-Mississippi. 

It was this cause that at some remote 
period rendered Arabia and other countries 
of the Levant barren and uninhabitable, 
that since the Roman domination has laid 
waste many..parts of Italy, and since the 
Arabiau domination converted many parts 
of Spain-into a waste. Weknow that Italy 
was more widely cultivated and contained 
a larger populxtion two thousand years ago 
than now. We know that such was the 
case with Spain five hundred years ago, as 
compared with Spain to-day. We kuow 
that a century ago the soi] of Virginia sup- 
ported one-fifth of the population of this 
country, whereas now it supports less than 
one-twenty-fourth part. These various de- 
cadences of population were all due to ex- 
ploitation of the land, commencing invari- 
ably with the destruction of the forest trees 
and ending invariably with the removal 
of -the. population. Said the Philadelphia 
Commercial List for 1842: “As little 
good’ land now remains unbroken in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and labor is fast 
seeking mining and manufacturing em- 
ployments, this surplus will gradually 
diminish, and the time is not very remote 
when our metropolis will have to rely on 
the country beyond the Ohio for wheat 
bread. In all the old wheat districts in the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia the land is so completely exhausted 
by continued cropping that it must be 
abandoned for years, until restored to vigor 
by the recuperative powers of Nature.” 
How prophetic. 

Reverting to the Mound Builders, it is 
Clear that if this numerous and socially 
well-organized people had disappeared 
‘beneath the victorious arms of another 
race” the latter must have been either 
more numerous or better armed, and that 
in such case the conquerors or some eri- 
dences of their military works or weapons 
would remain. All over Germany and 
Gaul will be found the remains of the 
ancient Roman conquest; all over Mexico 
are to be found evidences of the Spanish 
conquest. In the former case fortifications, 
buildings, aqueducts, roads, and the like; 
in the latter the same, with the addition 
of the descendants of the conquering race 


* Even in so thoroughly a cultivated country as 
France the lands in some parts, laid bare by the 
ruinous destruction of forest trees and the torrents 
which this act has loosed, have been rendered barren, 
and the inhabitants forced to remove to other parts. 
This is the case in the departments of “the Isére, 
Drome, Ariége, the Upper and Lower Pyrenees, 
Lozire, the Ardennes, Doubs, the Vosges, and, in 
‘short, all the formerly remarkaole for thelz 
forests.” and other remarxapre testi 
— — foot-notes. See 
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and their language, religion; tows, ‘etc, 


But of the imaginary conquerors “of the 
ancient, Mound Builders there is not the 
slightest trace to be found any where. 

With regard to ‘‘direful epidemics or 
universal famines” thére is no recorded in- 
stance of their having ever swept away a 
whole population. Their action is always 


local and temporary,and with their dis-' 


appearance population speedily increases 
its number to the previous mean ‘level of 
subsistence. .When it is remembered that 
an entire population can double and -bas 
doubled its numbers in -fifteen years all 
other causes but’ those which permanently 
affect the supply of food must be dismissed 
as inadequate to account for the disappear- 
ance or removal of a large population. 

When the Mound Builders inhabited the 
Mississippi Valley the deep alluvial deposits 
of rich black mold which now render tliat 
portion of the country so fruitful did not 
exist. Says Squier: “ None of these 
works [the mounds] occur on the lowest 
formed of-the river terraces which mark 
the subsidence of the Western streams, 
. « » while they: raised them . promis- 
cuously on all the others.” The alluvial 
portion of the Valley at the mouth of the 
White River is now 80 miles wide and near 
the Ohio River from 30 to 50 miles. In- 
cluding 14,000 miles of the Delta, the 
present area of the Valley has been esti- 
mated by Mr. Forshey at $1,200 square 
miles. But since the Mound Builders 
erected their fortifications the river has 
cut down into the earth in some places over 
half a mile, and, of course, lowered and 
covered anew with the alluvial deposits, 
precipitated by the influence of an ever- 
ascending Delta, the entire surface of the 
Valley. 

Where did the substance of this alluvium 
come from? The surface of the ancient 
valley, of course.. At what rate, in time, 
did this action proceed? Only a conjec- 
tural answer can be given to this question. 
Mr. Forshey calculated that ‘‘the whole 
amount of sedimentary matter annually 
added to the Delta and carried into the Gulf 
(of Mexico) is equal to 4,083,333,333 cubic 
feet.” Tais is enough to cover an area of 
nearly 300 square miles to the depth of six 
inches. As six inches is about the depth to 
which land is now cultivated and must 
nearly twice exceed the depth to which 1t 
could have been cultivated by the ancient 
Americans, who, however advanced their 
civilization, knew not the use of iron in- 
struments, it follows that the denuding 
action of the Mississippi River had the 
effect Of destroying the arable area of the 
country to the extent of at least 300 and 
possibly 500 square miles per annum. The 
area of arable land capable of being culti- 
vated with the aid of such implements as 
are used in Upper Egypt, Turkey, and other 
Oriental countries is equal to about one 
acre per capita of total population, or five 
acres per family. Admitting that the hus- 
bandry of ancient America was not better 
than this—and it could not have been much 
worse—it follows that an arable area re- 
quired for the support of from 200,000 to 
300,000 persons was annually washed 
away, literally from under the feet of the 
ancient Americans, to be carried down the 


Mississippi and discharged into the Gulf - 


of Mexico or precipitated to form a delta 
and subsequent alluvial valley, which should 
constitute the basis and center of another 
and far distant future civilization—our 
own., 

Geology teaches us that at no time since 
the period that can be assigned for the 
existence of this ancient race has this con- 
tinent been subjected to such catastrophes 
as floods or earthquakes competent to 


destroy any considerable portion of the 


people. Neither has the climate under- 
gone changes that might have led to their 
migration elsewhere. Wars, famines, and 
epidemics are proved to be so local or 


,, temporary in character that they, too, 


must have failed. of such an _ effect. 
Compelled thus to turn for explanation 
from violent and catastrophic causes to 
quiet and gradual ones, we find one at the 


very outset competent’ to account for all. 
. the known facts of the case—the denuding 
* action of the rivers, in gradually washing 
Away thearable surface of lands; and to cone. 


firm this hypothesis we haye the assurance 





has lain at the: base of ev ry great destruc- | 
tion or migration of races wn to secular 
history. It is still at work in the Orient, 

To 


| and even in Italy, Spain, and France. 


crown all, it is again at work in our own 
country, and, having already laid bare the. 
soil. of the Eastern States, is working the 
gradual destruction of the West.. It is this 
mischief andthe remedies which lie in our 
power to avert it that we are now prepared 
briefly to discuss. 

When it first became the abode of man 
the surface of the habitable earth was 
covered with trees.* “ When multiplying 
man had filled the open grounds along the 
margins of the rivers, the lakes, and the 
sea, and. sufficiently peopled the natural 
meadows and-savannes of the interior, 
where such existed, he could find room for, 
expansion and further growth only by the 
removal of a portion of the forest that 
hemmed him in. The destruction of the 
woods, then, was man’s first geographical 
conquest, his first violation of the harmo- 
nies of inanimate Nature.”—(Marsh, $44) 

But, while this action bared to his grasp 
the riches in the soil which had been slowly 
garnered up in the protecting and conserv- 
ing shade of the forests, it also laid them 
open to the denuding ravages of the water- 
courses, and in some countries—as Arabia 
and Spain—where the forests were so 
thoroughly destroyed as to interfere with 
the natural precipitation of moisture and 
the fall of rain, even turned the land to 
barrenness. . Whether the more ancient 
Americans from whom the Mound Builders 
sprang ever proceeded to this length it is 
difficult at this time to decide; but there 
are not wanting evidences that the original 
races came from the north western shores oi 
the continent, and, having destroyed the 
arboreal growths of the (to us) trans-Mis- 
sissippi, resorted at first to artificial irriga- 
tion to obtain the moisture necessary for 
the purposes of husbandry and finally to 
migration, incidentally to the eastward, 
where, as the Mound Builders, we. find 
them on the margins of the great rivers and 
lakes, and finally and mainly to the south- 
ward, which was the general direction of 
the great water-courses and of their march.+ 
The remains of some of their irrigation 
works are still to be seen west of the Missis- 
sippi.t This, however, merely by the way; 
the main fact being the denudation of the 
arable soil by the action of rivers, and the 
souree of this phenomenon, which is the 
destruction of the forests. 

In this path, whose only outlet is decay 
and extinction, we of to-day are rapidly 
following that unknown people whose 
mournful history is to be traced only on 
the monuments they have left. It is 
scarcely ® century since the clearing of 
this country from forest trees began 
in earnest; yet a territory almost as great 
as the whole of Europe has been laid bare 
to the denuding action of water-courses. 
To make the matter worse, we have dis- 
carded the intensive and ‘chosen the ex- 
tensive system of culture, and exploited 
acre after acre with continued cropping, 
until nearly the entire area of the Atlantic 
States has been exhausted. The center of 
the wheat culture, which upto 1850 was 
within those states and upto 1865 with- 
in the territory east of the Mississippi, 
bas now crossed that valley, until it can ad- 
vance no further westward. Already have 
its extremities been pushed into those arid 
domains, which years ago were laid bare 
by the destroying hands of man and have 
since been constantly cropped by herds of 
wandering buffaloes. Already have the 
grasshopper and beetle, twin guardians of 
tbe Plain, warned adventurous man of his 
encroachment on their dread domain of 
blighted fields; and a time has now come 
when, if our civilization would still ad- 
vance, it must find some other way than 
that of simply pressing westward. - 

Some few years ago am application was 
made by a German banking-house ia New 
York for'a statistical chart which would 
show the exact position and extent of the 
forest lands of the United States and the 


’s*'The Earth as Modified by Haman Ae 
din”, Mek nnd Ub aut quoted. ~ 
+ It is possible that the jast remnanta of the weste 
ern or civilized portion of this people were those 
races spoken of by Montezuma and his countrymen 
as having come from the north and overrun ancient 
Mexico, whose civilization issued from theirs, 


‘ax. ‘It took six morths*to complete the 
calculations necessary for this work, and 
the anthor of it feels warranted in saying 
that each year’s delay in putting a stop to 
the destruction of our forests inflicts an 
injury upon the country beside which the 
-national debt is a flea-bite. 

Tosay nothing of the millions of dollars 
in values’ destroyed by spring freshets,* 
which could be prevented if the borders of 
the streams were protected by fringes of 
wood; to say nothing of the destruction of 
tiver navigation and the decadence of es- 
tablished channels of trade and towns;+ 
to say nothing of those meteorological 
changes which the removal of the forests 
must.occasion, to the detriment of vested 
interests ;¢ our vandalism and selfishness in 
destroying the native forests of the country 
are fast bringing us (yes, even:‘now, in the 
midst of seeming plenty) toward the same 
miserable fate that befel the pre-historic 
races of this continent—the fate that has 
measurably overtaken all the countries of 
the Mediterranean, that now even threatens 
Northern France, and that may yet leave 
our boasted civilization a prey to gradual 
decay and inglorious dissolution. 


* While I am writing the Wabash, Halston, Dela- 
ware, Tennessee, Cuyahoga, Alleghany, Schuylkill, 
and many other rivers are gorged with ice and over- 
fluwing, the floods causing immense destruction of 
property. 


+. Pittsburgh, for example, used to be a great mart 
for the trade of the Ohio River, which was then navi- 
gable all the year round. Now the channel of the 
river is nearly dry in summer, and but for it® coal and 
iron trade Pittsburgh would have utterly decayed. 

+ The extremes of climate attributable to this cause 
have occasioned many important changes in the in- 
dustries of the Atlantic States. 


Diblical Research, 


THE travels of an Egyptian Mohar in Syria, 
Pheenicia, Palestine, etc., in the 14th century 
B.C. (time of the Judges), related in a hieratic 
papyrus now in the British Museum, furnish 
some curious. knowledge of the state of the 
Bible lands at that day. The style of trayel- 
ing is thus described : 

‘* Thou hast put horses to the chariots ; the 
horses are as swift as jackals.”’... “Thou 
takest the reins, seizest the bow,” . . . “ thy 
arms placed on the back of thy car.” .. 
“Thou comest to a ford’; ... ‘‘thy car is 
placed in thy hands, thy strength fails.” 

The names of the places visited are not-all 
clear. He appears first to be traveling in the 
Lebanon region, visiting the “ country of the 
Kheta,’? Aup, Khatuma, Ikatai, the Tsor of Se- 
sostris, the city of Khuleb, in its vicinity, 
Qodesh and Tubdakhai, the people Shasous, the 
road of ‘‘Pamakar of the sky,”’ where “ flour- 
ished the cypresses, oaks, and cedars, which 





wolves, and hyenas, which the Shasous track 
on all sides,’’.and the mountain of Shaoua. In 
this region he meets with some “ perils of 
robbers” : 

“ Thou arrivest at the nicht, all thy limbs are 
fatigued, thy bones are broken. Thou fallest 
asleep from excess of somnolence. Thou 
wakest up—’tis the hour when sad night be- 
gins ; thou art absolutely alone. Comes there 
not a thief to rob the things left aside? He 
enters the stable, the horses are startled ; the 
thief goes back in the night, carrying away thy 
clothes. Thy servant awakes in the night; be 
perceives the thief’s actions, he takes a 
the rest. He goes among the bad ones cal 
joins the tribes of the Shasous and transforms 

imself into an Asiatic.” 
He next takes the coast, passing the “holy 
city Kapaon’’ (Gebal), Berytus, Sidon, Sarepta, 
“the ford of Nazana” (ecross Dog River, 
probably), and “Aoatou, neighbors of another 
city on the sea, Tyre the port is its name. 
Water is carried to it in barks; it is richer in 
fish than in sands.” Then he goes scross the 
country, coming now and then to a familiar 
place. Dfaraou, a city he is ordered to burn, 
Pakaitana, Aksaph, the mountains of Ousor 
and IKkama, Hazor, Hamath, Takar, Takar-Aar, 
“the all-assembling place of the Mohars,’’ Jah 
and Matamior; Then sa different set of towns 
—the lind of Takhis, Cofer-Marlon, Tamena, 
Qodesh, Dapour, Adjai, Harnemata, “ Keriath- 
Anab, near to Beith-Taphar, Odullam and Tsid- 
photh, Khaouretsa, in the land of Aup,the image 
of Sina, Rohob, Beith-Sheal, Keriathaal, ‘the 
fords of the Jordan, “the passage to enter 
Mageddo.” As the spelling of these names is 
that of a French translator, those known will 
be best recognized in the Vulgate or Douay. 
Then, after difficulties and dangers amongst 


horses, that break his ebariot and barness in 
pieces, being choked with thirst and pursued 
by the enemy, he comes to Joppa. Thence the 





—— 


— — by the 


reached up to heaven.’ There are many lions, | 


rocks, rolling stones, thorns, with frightened’ 


some antiquarian:interest.. He returns by the 
dwelling of. Setson (Ramses), Atsion, some 
towns with sesquipedalian names not alto 
gether legible nor their sites .known;. by 
Aksabs, Ainimi, Nekhai, Rehobroth, and 
Raphia;: “twhose entrenchment covers the 
space of an aour going toward Gaza,’’ to 
Egypt. : 

-<«eIn Rawlinson’s “ Inseriptions,” Vol. IV. 
pl. vi, 1. 87, according.to George Smith, occurs 
a very curious illustration of a chapter in Rev, 
elation: Revelation "xxi, 15, reads: -“ And ‘he 
that talked with me had a golden reed to measure 
» the'city, and the gates thereof, and the wall 
thereof.’’ The cuneiform (Assyrian) passage 
above referred to reads: ‘(1) A goldew reed, 
very long; a reed very :precions, (2). the 
splendid passur of the gods. (3) It was a. reed 
of pure gold, whose ,seale was cunningly 
divided.” , Here the word for ‘‘reed’’ is the 
same with the Hebrew used in Ezekiel xl for 
the measuring “ reed,’’ the well-known. word 
«thateppears in various ianguages and in our 
English ‘‘ cane.” The word for‘‘ pure gold” 


is the Hebrew ‘‘paz,”. which occurs sevegal 
times in the Bible with the same meaning, 
) The word for“ scale’? is the same word used 
in the Bible for Jacob’s scale or ladder, The 
Assyrian passur is often mentioned and said to 
be made of pure gold; but, further than this 
‘technical use, ite meaning seems not to be 
settled. ; 


... .A terra cotta vase lately discovered at 
Hillah, near the site of ancient. Babylon, now 
in the British Museum, is probably a divining 
cup. It has an elevation or boss in the middle 
—a peculiatity of that utensil—and a magical 
inscription around the inside in square charac- 
ter, and dates most likely from the times of 
the later Jewish schools at Babylon. The 
manner of divining is not known. The Talmud- 
ists say by striking—a sort of spirit-rapping as 
old as Joseph; but, from the Hebrew word 
for divination, it was probably by a muttered 
incantation. In Genesis, xxx, 27, our version 


wrongly renders this word. Laban says: "I 
have consulted divination, | aod the Lord hath 
blessed me for thy sake.’’. But our version 
atrangely renders: it: ‘‘I have Jearned by ex- 

erience that,’ etc. Our translators evident] 

‘ollowed the Valgate “experimento didici” wit 
@ misapprehension. The true meaning of ex- 
perimento ia “ by augury,”’ as in the usual Latin 

brase ‘* iri augurio’’—e. g., Livy, I, 36. 
The word for cup, both in the Hebrew and in 
the LXX in Gen. xliy, isnot the ordinary word, 
but one specially signifying, according to the 
old authorities, a cup of the sort used in relig · 
lous or magical exereises. 


----According to H. Fox Talbot, the Mazza- 
roth of Job is probably to be interpreted as 
the constellations which marked the watches 
of the night by coming to the meridian. His 
reasons therefor are the meaning and use of 
the word Mazarta, of perpetual recurrence on 
the Assyrian astronomical tablets, meaning “‘a 
watch”; and the finding of its plural, or Maz- 
zaroth itself, on one of the tablets, which 
reads “‘ He did not watch the stars of Heaven 
nor the Mazzaroth”—i. ¢., nor the watches, 
The verb from which these nouns come is of 
frequent use ip Assyrian and occurs in He- 
brew (and Syriac)—as, ¢.g., Psalm exli, 3~— 
“ Watch the door of my lips.”’ . 


Sine, Arts, 


It is the special aim of all art to excite the 
passions, rather than to convince the réason. 
Art is emotional, and not logical. Its chief 
aim {s to fasten upon human sympatlifes by a 
direct appeal to the senses, and not to fetter 
or captivate the reason By ab argimeént. Art 
appeals direétly to tle éye of the ear, and it 
would be rather difficult to decide through 
which of these organs thé most effective ap- 
peals could be made. The ear, foran instant 
effect, is undeniably the most available ; but 
the eye can produce the mrost* enduring im- 
pressions, Music can create a tumult of 
emotions which almost instantly subside ; bat 
painting may make an impression which will 
last forever. ‘The multitade is more easily 
moved, however, by’ music, for the ‘ear re- 
quires less cultivation than the eye to com- 
prehend the creations of genius, and ‘it*is for 
this reason that music finds-better rewards 
and more admirers here than painting or sculp- 
ture. The- great artistic triumphs with us 
are achieved by musical’ performances, and 
not by painters and sculptors. Musicians 
gain fortunes and reputations in a season 
which artists in other lines of greater 
ability fail to gain ina lifetime. The ‘great 
musical festival which was held in Cincinnati 
last week attracted crowds and cost vast sums 
of money which are never bestowed ‘upon 
‘ other forms of art: The’ concerts were given 
in avast hall; which was wholly destitute of 
ornamentation. As if jealous of her sister 
arts, Music’ did not invite the sid of either 
Painting or Sculpture. ‘The stréets of the city, 
the hotels, and’ thé public baiidings were all 
gayly decorated with flags and gréen‘ boughs, 
with flowers and streamers ; but Music had the 
whole field to herself, and the, success of the 
festival was great. Theodore Thomas was the 











| made to his harness and eberiot. which haye_| conductor of the copcerts, his performers, like 












himself, were Germans, and the music given 
was by German composers. Brahms, Wagner, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn 
were the authors of the compositions given. 
The vocal soloists were Americans—Miss Cary, 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Whitney, Miss Cranch, and 
Mr. Whitney. It would have been an occa- 
sion for a proper feeling of pride if there had 
been any American music heard there; but 
we cannot yet make boasts of any native com- 
posers. The festival seems to have been con- 
ducted upon « scale of munificence in the 
highest degree creditable to the liberality 
and good taste of Cincinnati. ‘The cost of the 
concerts, it is sald, was about $40,000, and $30,- 
000 was received in two days. The audiences 
numbered from 4,000 to $5,000 persons. The 
next great musical festival, it is said, will be 
given at some other Western city—either 
Chicago or Indianapolis—and then 8t. Louis 
and Milwaukee will be asserting their claims 
to an artistic gathering. As Philadelphia will 
make a centennial exposition of American 
plastic art next year, the painters and sculp- 
tors will then have their turn. 


... It is possible that some people may think 
ft strange that, while we have produced some 
great artists in painting and sculpture, we 
have not yet produced their artistic equiv- 
alents in musical composition ; but the reason 
of it is perfectly plain and easily compre- 
hended. We have nolaws which protect the 
right of the foreign composer to the control 
of his own property in this country, which 
may be reproduced here free of cost; and, 
therefore, our own composers, if we had any, 
would be compelled to compete pot with 
cheap labor, but with uopaid labor. But we 
cannot reproduce paintings and sculptures, 
If we buy them of their foreign owners, 
we must pay whatever price their owners 
choose to put upon them. The result is that 
we have painters and sculptors of our own; 
and whenever our “assembled wisdom” in 
Washington shall see fit to pass an interna 
tional copyright law, giving or, rather, ac- 
knowledging the right of property in intel- 
lectual productions, as well as in manufactures 
of wool and iron, we shall have American 
musical composers, and not sooner. 


, «e+.The most extraordinary sale of paintings 
that has yet taken place was that of the 
Mendel collection, in London, last month, when 
a small landscape by Turner—a view on the 
Grand Canal, Venice—which had originally 
brought but £300 when sold by the artist, 
was bid up to the enormous price of £7,350, or 
$36,750. The size of the picture was but 
86x48 inches. Another remarkable price was 
that paid fora Jephtha, by Millais, first ex- 
bibited in 1867. The size of the picture was 
50x64 inches and it sold for £3,990, But 
this enormous price was exceeded by a picture 
of W. P. Frith’s—“ Before Dinner at Boswell’s 
Lodgings, 1769."" This painting was first ex- 
hibited in 1868 and its size was 36x63 inches. 
It was knocked down at £4,567 10s, or $22,- 
837.50, which is said to be the highest price 
that any picture by a living British artist ever 
sold for. It is said, however, that Mr. A. T. 
Stewart paid $25,000 for°the ‘ Republican 
Court,”’ for which Huntington, who painted it, 
received but $2,500. 


--.-Mr. Ben Pittman recently delivered a 
lecture before the ‘‘School of Design” in 
Boston ; but the subject of it was Crabbe, the 
poet, and not anything relating to art, either in 
Boston or elsewhere. 


Srience. 


Tun American Naturalist for May contains 
notices of a number of new spiders from the 
caves of Kentucky, Virginia, and Indiana. 
The spider fauna of these caves have been 
found, by researches carried on under the 
auspices of the Kentucky Geological Survey, 
to be unexpectedly rich. Mr. Emerton de- 
scribes five new species, besides the previous- 
ly known totally blind spider of Mammoth 
Cave, and figures them on a lithographic 
plate, with many details of their structure. It 
appears that there are eyes more or less devel- 
oped in all the spiders except the Authrolia, 
from Mammoth Cave, showing quite conclu- 
sively that the other spiders, at least, have been 
introduced at different periods in their respect- 
five caves, and all probably within the Quater- 
nary Period. Nearly each cave has its peca- 
liar species of spider, From the examinations 
made by Mr, Packard, in Weyer’s Cave, sup- 
posed hitherto to be wholly destitate of life, 
about twenty species of animals haye been 
discovered, mostly insects, three of them 
being spiders. The smaller caves of Weyer’s, 
and the Carter caves of Eastern Kentucky 
seem richer in spider life than the older and 
larger Mammoth and Wyandotte caves, 


....Nothing delights the young botanist 
more than to find a new species ; but to the 
one who wants to classify and arrange facts— 
in other words, to make Bome use of botanical 
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material—there is no greater wulsance then 


their continual appearance, Only for the 
fact of the continual appearance of new species 
Dr. Gray would in all probability have hada 
Flora of the United States ready for us by this 
time. If only a few appeared, so as not to fisk 
too much the destruction of the geners, it 
might be done, for in a country like this it 
will probably be s long time before every 
species is found and duly described and named. 
Still, with our various exploring expeditions, 
we ought to be rapidly approaching the end. 
Last year Dr. C. C. Parry's labors in Utah 
added twenty new species to those already 
known, and we have before us a memoir by 
Mr. Sereno Watson, of Cambridge, in the 
“* Proceedings” of the American Academy, de- 
scribing about thirty more. Some of these, 
however, are not entirely new; but a few 
have been in collectors’ hands for some time, 
bat not well known, from imperfect material. 
Among those now described is a Poplar (op- 
ulus Fremontit), Myrica Hartwegit, Juglans Cal- 
Yornics (confused till now with J. rupestris), 
Platanus Wrightii, the Arizona plane tree, one 
Clematis (0. Fremontii), from Ellis, Kansas, and 
no less than nine Silenes, one (8. Thurbderi) 
being dedicated to a well-known botanist. In 
the same serial is a revicion by Mr. Watson 
of the genus Ceanothus. In the ‘ 
of the same issue is a memoir by Dr. Gray on 
the Hydrophyllaceous plants of the United 
States. ith some new names for old forms, 
there are yet aconsiderable namber of new 
ones introduced to us for the first time. 
-..-Exner bas recently succeeded in making 
quant¥ative observations on the passage of 
various gases into the interior of a soap-bubble, 
a fact first observed by Draper and Marfanini. 
The gases experimented upon were air, iJlum- 
inating gas, nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, car- 
bonic oxide, hydrogen sulphide, and ammonia ; 
and the results prove that velocity of penetra- 
tion is proportional directly to the coefficient 
of absorption of the gas by the liquid of which 
the film is composed, and inversely to the 
square root of the density of this gas. Air 
being taken as unity, the relative velocity of 
diffusion for the gases above given is as fol, 
lows: nitrogen 0.06, oxygen 1.9, illuminating 
gas 2.27, hydrogen 8.77, carbonic oxide 47.1, 
hydrogen sulphide 165.0, and ammonia 46000.0, 
Experiments on the absolate velocity of diffu- 
sion have proved that in the course of one 
minute 1.88 cubic centimeters of hydrogen and 
0.55 cubic centimeter of air diffuse simultane- 


ously through each square centimeter of the 
soapy film. 


eeeeTbe singular little fish, Amphtorus lan- 
ccolatus, Which is found in Europe and on our 
Southern coast, has been universally regarded 
ag an extremely anomalons member of the 
vertebrate series, by reason of the supposed 
absence of renal organs and of any proper 
skull and brains. On these grounds, chiefly, 
Agassiz proposed to separate it from all 
other fishes; and Haeckel, going further, 
made it a distinct division of the vertibrates 
(Acrania) for its reception; while Temper, 
in a lately published paper, separates it 
from the vertebrates altogether. In a recent 
communication to the Linnwan Society of 
London, Professor Huxley, from whom we 
have been quoting, describes what he believes 
to be the representative of the ducts of the 
Wolffian bodies, or ‘‘ primordial kidneys” of 
the higher vertebrates, in Amphioxus, and he 
endeavors to point out that “ although Amphi- 


oxus has no completely differentiated brain 
or skull, yet it possesses very well-marked and 
relatively large divisions of the cerebro-spinal 
nervous axis and of the spinal column, which 
answer to the encepbalon and the cranium of 
the higher vertebrata.”’ 


...-It has commonly been believed hitherto 
that the juice secreted by the intestine is alka- 
line, and not acid. M. Leven has recently 
pointed out in the French Academy of Medi- 
cine that physiologists have been in error on 
this point, because they generally experiment- 
ed by tying a portion of the intestine at two 
points and then opening the part between to 
obtain the juice ; and this they found alkaline, 
because of the blood serum which under these 
conditions entcrs the intestine. By another 
method, which avoids this source of error, M. 
Leven finds the juice acid ; and he thinks the 
intestine the principal apparatus of digestion, 
the stomach being only secondary. The stom- 
ach merely commences the digestion of nitro- 


genous substances. It has no power either 
over fatty or starchy matters. He finds, too, 
that the function of transforming starchy 
— —* oom —* —* emulsions of 

y ma is of prodaci ne be- 
longs to the small intestine alone, —_ 


...-It has been stated to be characteristic of 
man that the large intestine is so included in 
the omentum or thedoubdle fold of the lining 
membrane of the abdomen, or peritoneum, 
that when it és lifted up the intestine is lifted 
with it. In the monkeys, on the other hand,. 
the omentam extends to the back of the ab- 
domen, the large intestine as well as the small 
being included in a separate foJd. Dr. Hen 
Congean,- cf Ramnésiohs, reports that he finds 


* ae —* of Syne we tan resémble man 
to the omentum. " 


Plissions, — 
INDIA—HORTHWEST PROVINCES, 


Tus Northwest Provinces comprise the ter- 
ritory on either side of the middle and upper 
Ganges and its great tributary, the Jumna. 
Delhi, Mirab, Rohilound, Agra, Allahabad, 
and Benares are the provinces which form this 
lieutenant-governorship. Oude is directly 
under the governor-general of India. Several 
protected states—like Gurwhal and Aginere— 
are included in the district described. On the 
one side it is bounded by the outlying hills of 
the Himalaya range; on the other side by the 
hill country of Central India. In between lies 
the broad, level valley of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, the sandy stretches of which have 
been largely reclaimed by skillful irrigation 
end are densely inhabited by Hiodus, speaking 
the Hindustani language. One-sixth of the 
population is Mohammedan. Along the 
above-mentioned rivers great cities are 
located. Their period of largest prosperity 
is, however, past and the country is filled with 
the ruins of former magnificence. In this part 
of India Brabminism bas its stronghold. To 
the mountain sanctuaries on the slopes of the 
Himalayas and to the sacred cities on the 
Ganges multitudes of pilgrims resort from all 
parts of the land, and vast numbers of Brah- 
mins residing here are deeply interested in 
maintaining a profitable heathenism, Moham- 
mcdanism, too, strongly represented in the old 
centers of Mogul power, has combined with 
Hinduism in making the Provinces the hardest 
field for missionary effort in India. Slow but 
steady progress is the character of the work 
ofall the societies here engaged. We begin 
with sacred Benares, held to be coeval with 
the Creation, crowded with pilgrims, having 
300 mosques and 1,000 pagodas. The Church 
Missionary, the Baptist and the London socie- 
ties have long occupied this field, have worked 
bard, and gained little upon a defiant heathen- 
ism. About1,800 children have been gathered 
into theschools. The Church Missionary Socie- 
ty has stations north of this city, at Inanpur, 
Azimgurh, and Gorakpur ; the London Society 
has a small congregation at Mitzapore and an 
encouragiog work among the Singrowli aborig- 
ines, to the south. Allahabad, at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna, the seat of the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Provinces, is the 
gteat railway center of Northern India snd has 
a growing population of 100,000. Here the 
General Missionury Conference met, in January, 
1878. The Church Missionary Society has 
near this place a Christian colony of 400 per- 
sons, who are mostly engaged in the govern- 
ment printing office. The American Presby- 
terlans are very actively engaged in the city, 
which with the stations Futtehgurh, Furruk- 
habad, Mynpurie, Etaurah, Futtepore, and 
Gazaliar forms the ‘‘Furrukhabad Mission” 
of that church. Much preaching is done in 
the bazars and in the country districts. The 
schools are an important branch of the work, 
and haye in this district 1,500 boys and 
650 girls. The Scriptures are systematically 
taught, and, as a native gentleman remarked, 
no one who has been educated in these schools 
believes in Hindu idolatry. In the enlarging 
zenana work much religious conversation is 
held. The press which is located at Lodiana 
issues & + variety of works in the Urdu, 
Persian, di, and Panjabi languages. Re- 
cently a newspaper has been published in the 
vernacular, ere is an orphanage at Alla- 
habad. Three native pastors and a cumber of 
catechists are engaged in this district. What 
we have said of the Presbyterian Mission activ- 
ities is a fair sample of the mission work 
throughout. Cawnpore and Lucknow, ren- 
dered memorable by the mutiny, are stations, 
the former of the Society for the Pro tion 
of the Gospel and the latter of the Church 
Missionary Society. In both of these cities 
and in the districts of Bareilly and Moradabad 
to the northwest, the Methodist iscopal 
Church has a comparatively recent but im- 
portant work. In the two conferences 
of Oude and Rohilcund, with 16 ata- 
tions, 873 communicants are reported. The 
mission press at Lucknow issues a great 
deal of periodical literature. The Witness has 
a larger circulation than any other religious 
paper in Indfa. Much attention is paid to the 
spiritual needs of Europeans and Eurasians. 

ning northward, we come to Kumaon, a 
territory situated on the southern slope of the 
Himalayas. The Kumaon Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church bas 4 stations, 
one of which is the sanatorium Nynee Tal an 
has 55 communicants. The London Mission 
has an old station, Almorah, and a new one, 
Ranee Khet. In this district the missionaries 
have access to the multitudes of pilgrims who 
visit the mountain shrines, In the neighbor- 
ing Western Dhaan the Presbyterians have the 
important station Dehra, where 19 converts 
were received last year, and also maintain 
several lesser ones. Ret southward to 


the Jumna, at Agra, the old Mogul city, we 
find missions of pr get Missio: * 





nary and 


tra _ or Dan wher at at the —* * 
cap Delhi, where the Society for the 
of the Gospel has also a station, 

The Roman Catholic 





Mission reports 15 stations aad 8,000 members 
ip connection with the vicariate of Pelyg. 





LESSON FOR MAY 30TH, 


THE DEATH OF ELL—I Sastvm tv, 12-18 


Gop declared to Samuel that bis judgments 
on the house of Eli, as priest and as parent, 
were because of Eli’s unfaithfuiness; “because 
his sons made themselves vile and he restrained 
them not.” Hence, ‘in the lesson of the death 
of Ell we are brought to see: 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF UNFAITHFULNESS. 

1. Dreap (v. 13). 

2. Disaster (v. 17). 

3% Dezsrarr (v. 18). 

L Dreap. Zii sat upon a seat by the wayside 
watching; for his heart trembled for the ark of 
God. Eli would not have been anxious for the 
ark of God if he had been upright and faithful 
as apriest before God. He dreaded the pun- 
ishment of bis neglect of duty. The guilty 
soul shrinks from the results of sin, He who 
has sown the wind dreads the whirlwind. The 
fear of coming punishment is in iteclf a terrible 
punishment, a punishment from which no 
evil-doer escapes. A child who has done 
wrong dreads being found out; when his 
wtong-doing becomes known, he dreads its 
penalty. He éven shrioks from his loving 
father or mother when he has disobeyed 
them or neglected some duty they laid upon 
him. Dread of God’s punishments is a con- 
sequence of sin against God, of unfaithfulness 
to duty in his sight. ‘“‘There is no peace, 
saith my God to the wicked.”’, 

2. Disaster. Israel is fled before the Philis- 
tines and there hath been also a great slaughter 
among the people, and thy two sons also, Hophni 
and Phinehas, are dead and the arkof God is 
taken. Eli's worst fears were realized. Tho 
vation was dishonored ; the hope of his house 
was cut off; God’s cause seemed to bave met 
a great check ; and all because of his unfaith- 
fulness. Eli’s dread had perhaps never reached 
to this point of disaster. The sad conse- 
quences of evil-doing are commonly far 
greater than are anticipated. If a child real- 
ized just what would come of his disobedience, 
be would be more likely to obey. If a young 
man saw clearly huw heavy a penalty he must 
pay for his first act of dishonesty, untruthfal- 
ness, or impurity, he would shrink from 
taking a step out of the right path. Yet all 
may know that God’s threatenings are as re- 
liable ag his promises. He is not slack con- 
cerning either, as some men count slackness, 
Disaster will surely follow wunfaithfulness. 
“Be not deceived. God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” 

3. Desparm. And it came to pass, when he 
made mention of the ark of God, that he fel from 
off the seat backward by the side of the gate, 
and his neck brake,and he died. When hope 
failed Eli, be despaired. So long as the dis- 
tress be dreaded was yet in the future its 
crushing force was not realized, perhaps not 
accepted as certain to come. When it was 
upon him, in ite fearfulness there was nothing 
more to live for and the broken-hearted old 
man died. To those who continaoe unfaitbful 
dread of coming sorrow is sure to be fol- 
lowed by greater distress than was feared, 
and despair sooner or later takes in their 
hearts the place of hope. He who perse- 
veres in evil comes to see at last that there is 
no escape from the fullest consequences of his 
guilt. Refusing to repent or to seek forgive- 
ness and salvation in God’s appointed way, 
until the shock of final punishment arouses 
him to his terrible condition, he then finds no 
place of repentance, though he seeks it care- 
fully with tears. ‘He that, being often re- 
proved, hardeneth his neck shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy.” 

— — — — 

....A pleasant incident of the Baltimore 
Convention was this interchange of greetings 
between the Sunday-school workers of En- 
gland and America, At the first session this 
message came by Cable from London: 

“To the Chairman of the Sunday-school Convention 





Baltimore, Ma. : 

“Church of England Sunday-school teachers, now 
meeting at Exeter Hall, London, send Christian 
greeting and best wishes for success in our common 
work. J. PALMER, 34 New Bridge st., London.” 
To this the following reply was adopted in the 
Convention with much applause and promptly 
forwarded by Cable: 


“To the Church of England Sunday-school Teachers; 


....A good report of the Sunday-schools of 
Labette County, Kansas, is given in The fnde 
pendent of Oswego. ‘ Nearly every school dis- 
trict in the county has a Sunday-school during 
the summer and there are a hundred districts.” 


A well-sustained union normal class is con- 
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Unxper the head of “important if true’’ the 
Springfield Republican says that Simon Came- 
ron is soun to succeed Mr. Fish in the State 
Department; but it is not true, and conse- 
quently it is not important, and the ramor of 
the resignation of Secretary Fish is of the less 
importance from the circumstance of its being 
so frequently published. Itis again reported 
that Secretary Fish ia to vacate the State De- 
partment because the friends of Cuba regard 
him as an obstacle to an acknowledgment of 
Cuban independence ; but it is not at all likely 
that anybody could be appointed to succeed 
him who would beany more favorable to a war 
with Spain for the sake of promoting Cuban 
independence than he is. John Quincy Adams 
was the only Secretary of State who remained 
in the office for two terms of the same Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Fish will probably do the same. 


..- Vice-President Wilson at the last ac- 
counts was on a visit to Austin, in Texas, the 
place where bis only son, an officer in the 
army, died, He has been well received wher- 
ever he went in the Sonthwest and a very 
kindly feeling has been manifested toward him. 
That his visits should be reported and that he 
shouid be received ina public manner are in- 
cidents which could not well be avoided. A 
man of his distinguisbed political character 
and present position could not travel in cog., 
and it is ungenerous to presume that he is re- 
sponsible for the frequent mention made of 
his name in the press or that he wishes to “‘ad- 
vertise himself,” as some of the anti-Republic- 
ap journals accuse him of doing. 


...-Timothee Trimm is pot a familiar name 
on this side of the Atlantic; but it has loug 
been familiar to the Parisians as the nom de 
plume of a most prolific and popular journalist, 
whose real name was Napoleon Lespes. He 
contributed a column of small paragraphs on 
affairs in general, avoiding political subjects, to 
the Petit Journal and the Petit Moniteur, which 
greatly increased the circulation of those 
popular papers, for which he was paid a salary 
of $20,000. But Timothee is dead, and, in 
spite of his large pay as a journalist and as a 
writer, he died poor ; and there will be no great 
difficulty in finding somebody to fill his place, 
since he has shown how itcould be done. 


«o2-Secretary Bristow makes no speeches, 
nor does he write any letters, except very brief 
ones on Official business ; but he has become 
very popular since he took charge of the 
Treasury Department. He has begun to be 
talked about as a presidential candidate, being 
the only member of the Cabinet of President 
Grant who has had that honor. When Mon- 
roe was in his second term five members of 
his Cabinet, including John Quincy Adams, 
who was elected by the Hoase of Represent- 
atives, were candidates for the succession. 


--«-Ex-Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania Wood- 
ward, whose death in Rome last week has been 
anvounced, has of late years been little heard 
of, but he was a very conspicuous Democratic 
politician during the war, andin 1863 was de- 
feated as acandidate for governor of Penn- 
sylvania by Mr. Curtin. He was afterward, 
however, twice elected to Congress. Of late 
years he has seldom been heard of, and few 
knew what had become of him, until his death 
was announced. 

...-The Rey. Henry M. Field, D.D., editor of 
The Evangelist, left on Saturday last in a Euro- 
pean steamer, expecting to be absent two years. 
He expects to make a tour of the world, and 
will probably return by the way of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. His niece accompanies him, 
and another niece, the daughter of his brother, 
D. D. Field, is living at Vancouver’s Island, 
the wife of the governor of that colony. 

.-Mr. John A. Bingham, our minister to 
Japan, has written a letter in which he ex- 
presses the opinion that our Indian tribes are 
descendants of a Japanese stock. But it will 
require some very substantial evidence to 
make any ethnologist believe that people so 
very widely different in their habits as the 


Japanese and our Red Men can have de- 
scended from the same modern stock. 


--.-1t will be welcome news to the lovers of 
music in this country that Doctor Bilow, the 
great German pianist, is coming over here; 
but every one will regret to learn that one of 
the motives for his coming is that, by a failure 
of his English agent, he has lost the whole re- 
sults of his year’s performances in England. 
He will have no great difficulty in making up 
for his losses when he gets here. 


-...Senator Sprague, it_seems, had a ~ 
prietary interest in the Providence Press ; but 
he sold it out to another ex-governor, Smith, 
Kd whom the conduct will continue un- 


--The Hon. Stephen A. Hurlbut, of Ir- 


nols, brother of Mr. William H. Hurlbut, 3 
Cincinnati 


this city, is to deliver the address.in 
on Decoration Day. 


School aud wn College. 
Tas village of Amherst has an ornamental 
tree association, which is about to set out on 
edt oat fea number of additional shade 
... At a fecent meeting of the Bowdoin 
— Alumni, at Chicago, President Cham- 
beriain declared his belief that each college 
had its special spirit and that Bowdoin’s was 
manliness and the absence of “sloppiness.’’.... 
Brown University is bestirring herself for in- 
creasing the enthusiasm of ber alumni. The 
latter are at the next commencement to vote, 
for the first time, for members of the board of 
trustees. The board numbers 36, of whom 22 
have to be Baptists, 5 Episcopalians, 5 Quakers, 
and 4 Congregationalists. Three vacancies are 
now to be filled—Baptists in place of the late 
Dr. Benedict, and of the Rev. Dr. Hovey, trans- 
ferred to the Board of Fellows, and a Quaker 
in the place of the late Judge Green. Gradu- 
ates may send nominations to Reuben A. Guild, 
librarian of the college and secretary of the 
Alumni Association, who will forward blanks 
and instructions concerning their use....At 
the commencement of the Columbia Law 
School, May 12th, prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Duffie, Prof. T. W. Dwight addressed 
the graduating class, James A. Blanchard de. 
livered the alumni oration on “‘ The Ethics of 
the Legal Profession,’”’ Frederick W. Hinrichs 
pronounced the vwaledictory, the degree of 
LL.B. was given to 210 candidates, and the 
annual prizes were awarded as follows: Ist 
prize, $250, Sutherland Tenney, New York 
City; 2d, $150, Wm. E. 8. Fales, Brooklyn ; 
$4, $100, Robert Dickey, Chicago....Harvard’s 
list of studies for 1875-6 offers % electives in 
11 departments, 23 of which are in Greek, as 
against 17 last year. For the Freshmen an extra 
hour of German is substituted for ethics. 
Sophomore and Junior studies are unchanged. 
The students have rejected magenta (which 
Union may now have quite to herself), and 
selected red and blue as the Harvard colors. 
The alumni are warmly discussing *“‘by news- 
paper” the method of nominating and elect- 
ing overseers. Of the 89 persons nominated 
to fill9 vacancies 88 are Unitarians, which— 
and the caucus system as well—is objected to. 
«+eeThe recent legislative appropriations to 
Michigan University were : waterworks, $5,- 
000; deficit, $13,000; hospital, $8,000; dental 
school, $3,000; home@opathic medical school, 
$6,000; school of mines, $8,000; apparatus for 
do., $5,000 ; total, $48,000....The Rev, E. H. 


’ Capen, president-elect of Tufts College, will 


be inaugurated June 24....The will of the late 
O. 8. Eldridge, of Hancock, Mass., founds 
a $2,500 scholarship for students entering 
Williams College from that town. E. R. 
Downs, ‘76, Boston, and E. W. Judd, 
77, Whately, Mass., will represent the college 
atthe next Intercollegiate Literary Contest. 
President ,Chadborne ‘‘is getting out a lit- 
tle with the opening of spring, after his tedious 
confinement of many months.”’.... The Yale 
Courant charges bad taste on the open society 
ofGamma Nu for ennouncing at her twentieth 
anniversary ber high percentages of honors 
won. The Courant ought to get the centennial 
committees to have nothing said about Amer- 
lean achievements or what they were fighting 
about at Lexington and Bunker Hill. Brass 
bands and a big dinner-tent would answer for 
the writer of that paragraph. 


.-.-The Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary is to be removed from Greenville, 8. C., 
to Louisville, Ky. Baptists of that state will 
raise $300,000 of the $500,000 endowment de- 
sired, of which Louisville, which is enthusias- 
tic over the change, will give $50,000.... Drew 
(M. E.) Theological Seminary has 126 students. 
---s The commencement of the Yale Divinity 
School occurred on May 13th. The graduating 
class numbers 85 and is considered unusually 
able. The address before the alumni in the 
evening was by Dr. N. J. Burton, of Hartford, 
on “The Fruitfulness of the Mind of the 
Preacher.” Six or elght members of the 
middle class started in a “‘ band” for work in 
Kansas on May 12th, of whom, two expect to 
remain sixteen months. One hundred and 
nine stadents have been in attendance during 
the year. 

.-A faculty for the University of North 
Carolina is to be elected in June and the in- 
stitution reopened September Ist.....The Wil- 
Ham and Mary College visitors are about to 
meet for consultation concerning its welfare. 
An alumni association is to be formed and the 
endowment celebrated on July 4th. It is 

that more than the ancient 
85 —— 

.... Lhe educational man of Scribner's Month- 
ly should open correspondence with the mother 
of a young women in a Western public school 
who has just recovered $130 damages in a suit 
against the board of education for expelling 
her daughter, whom she had not allowed to 

stady book-keeping on account of the multi- 
“piety af ether studies and her tendency to 
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...A shareholder : <aenmen, 


»...How do you pronounce b-e-c—k-a— 
ce-b-e? 


e+ esChildren of the sun: grand-children. 


...-Limproving one’s time: mending the 
clock. 

«see To be continued”: centennial celebra- 
tions. 

....TO make a tall man short: try to borrow 
five dollars of him. 


.'No’ place like home—except the other 
houses in the block. 


.-Parties of four in the cars turn two seats 
facing each other and spell. 


-+eeWhat is that which, by losing an eye, 
has only a nose left! A noise. 


.++-Now is the time to look up old garden 
seeds and wonder what they are, 


....Jn putting down carpets, aim your ham- 
mer at the iron tack instead of the finger-nall, 


..--Iln how many cases out of ten can one tell 
the time six seconds after looking at his watch ? 


oeee The difference between the cook and her 
lever is, the one cooks the meat and the other 
meets the cook. 


.-This is the N. B. of a Chicago express- 
man’s placard: “Furniture loaded so as to 
show to the best advantage.” 


+++ -Lndigestion is said to be “ the remorse 
ofthestomach.” Corrclatively, then, remorse 
is the indigestion of the conscience. 


.... A Ddillet doux did William send, 
Fo show the love that burned him ; 
But it was more like “ Billy, don’t,” 
The answer she returned him. 


..-A party of eight married men of Marion 
have erected a rude log cabin in a neighboring 
forest, where they will reside until the close 
of the house-cleaning season. 


-»- Nevada ice dealers are already preparing 
to double their prices next summer, upon the 
ground that the crop will be almost entirely 
eaten up by the grasshoppers, 


--se‘ Idiot!’ exclaimed a lady, coming ont 
of the opera one evening, as a gentleman acci- 
dentally stepped on her trailing skirt. ‘“‘ Which 
one of us?” blandly responded the man. 


--»- Somebody who has heard of. a proposi- 
tion to have separate street cars for women 
says that he sees no necessity for it,as he 
never had any objection to riding in the same 
car with a woman. 


-.- Two Irishmen traveling on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad track came to a mile-post, 
when one of them eaid: “Tread aisy, Pat. 
Here lies a man 108 years old. His name was 
Miles from Baltimore.” 


.--An excited Waterbury workman caught 
up a pail of water to extinguish a fire in a fac- 
tory, the other day; but, perceiving that the 
water was hot, he emptied it, filled the pail 
with cold water and put out the fire. 


»---A Mississippi pilot says of Mark Twain : 
*¢ Wal, yes, he did try pilotin’ yer awhile ; but 
he couldn’t do it, couldn’t do’t at all—hadn’t 
the gen’us. But I tell you what, if ye’d a-gin 
him boats ’nough while he was a practicin’, 
he’d a-clared the river o’ snags for shuah.”’ 


-«--A Scotchman went to a lawyer once for 
advice and detailed the circumstances of the 
case, “ Have you told me the facts precisely 
as they occurred ?”’ asked the lawyer. ‘‘Oh! 
aye, sir!’ replied he. “TI thought it best to 
tell you the plain truth. Ye can put the lies 
into it yoursel?.’’ 

..-How sweet is a perfect understanding 
between husband and wife! Jones, now, was 
to smoke all the cigars he wished, but was to 
give her ten cents for each. He keeps his 
word, and every time she gets fifty cents 
ahead he borrows it of her to buy more. 


... The wits make their choicest jokes nowa- 
days on the age of Miss Susamr B. Anthony. 
The last is the announcement of a note on the 
social condition of woman, signed “8. B. A.,”’ 
in the appendix of a book published in London, 
in 15%. This is supposed to prove that Miss 
Anthony had made her mark as early as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


A lady once consulted Dr. Johnson on 
the degree of turpitude to mn etteebes to her 
son’s robbing an orchard. ‘‘Madsem,” said 
Johnson, “it all depends. upon the weight of 
the boy. I remember my s¢hool-fellow, David 
Garrick, who was always a little fellow, rob- 
bing a dozen of orchards with impunity ; but 
the very first time I climbed ap an apple tree— 
for I was always a heavy boy—the bough broke 
with me, and it was called a judgment. I sup- 
pene, et: Se ene — 42* 





Ministerial Register. 
Information for this —— wil de gladly recetved. 


BAPTIST. 
Rurvs. D.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
died at Salem, Mass., May 4th, aged 76. 
— A E. Sumner, Me., died, Aprj) 


— J. * D,D., Lynn, called to South 
ch., Boston, Mass, 

EDDY, E. B.,Caiais, Me:, resigns from June Ist. 
phe A Pror. E-., fnst., May 5th, Orange, 


NEWCOMBE, W. A., Newton Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Augusta, Me. 

MAINE, R..H., Stamford, Vt., accepts call te 
South Colebrook, Conn 


TILEY, W., No. Sidney, accepts eall to Jeffer- 
son, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALLEN, F. H., stated supply, Ist ch., Enfield, 
Conn., declines call to settle, 
ARCHIBALD, A. W.. Yale Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, 4 mos., Nevinville, Is. 
BANGS, F. E., Yale Theo, Sem., stated sup- 
ply, 4 mos,, Ellsworth, Conn. 
BIGELOW, A., Hancock, N. H., resigns from 
May 15th (25 years’ pastorate). 
— —* — ch., Berlin, Conn., resigns from 


— * Ro Yale Theo. Sem., stated =P 
ply, 4 mos., ‘Weston, Vt. 


CHASE, E. B., Yale Theo. en stated sup- 
ply, 4 mos., Bingham, M 


DAVIES, 8. M., Dexter, Me., steno June 6th. 

DUTTON, J, M., Yale Theo. Sem., stated sup- 
ply, 4 mos., “Btony Creek, Conn. 

EVANS, L. D., Bangor Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Bristol, 1, Me. 

GRANNIS, G. H., Yale Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, 4 mos., Durbam, Conn. 

HASTINGS, L. C., Yale Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, 4 mos., ” Jonesport, Me. 

—— D. 8., Wentworth, stated supply, 

on, N. 

HUTCHINSON, —, leaves Cummingtor, 
Mass. 

KENDALL, R. R., Yale ES cere Sem., stated 
supply, 4mos., "Gilead, Conn. 

KETCHUM, §&., Bristol, N. EL, called to 
Fremont, Neb. 


LORING, H. A., Bangor Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Foxcroft and Dover, Me. 


LOWRY, 8. E., Newton, Mass., safled for Eu- 
rope, May 8th 

MOREHOOSE, D. A., Essex, Mass., declines 
call to Owassa, Mich. 

MOSES, D., ord. evang.. New Preston, Coon. 

OSGOOD, H. K., leaves Naples, Me. 

PARTRIDGE, 8. H., Greenfield, N. H., six 
months’ respite ‘from May 9th: 

SEWALL, Pror. J. B., Brunswick, stated sup- 
ply 1 year, Durham, Me, 

STOCKBRIDGE, W. &., leaves Deering, Me., 
from May ist. 

‘THOMAS, R , London, Eng., inst., Brookline, 
Mass., May 4th. 

TRAGT, —, Chicago, accepts call to Lacon, 


TWINING, ——. temporary supply, Mayflower 
ch., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

WILOOX, G. B., Jersey City, N. J., accepts 
call to Stamford, Conn. 


EPISCOPALIAN. 
BROOKES, T. J., Council Bluffs, Ia., accepts 
call to Btillwater, Mion. 
COFFIN, C. F., Rope 
Eddewster, N . Y., from May 2 
COOK, age North Augusta, goes to Packen- 


CORBETT, 8., D.D., Quincy, TIL, goes to St. 
Mark’s ch., Minneapolis, Minn, June ist. 


DENNISON, ä E., New Brunswick, N. J., 
becomes asso. rect., 8t. Timothy's ch, 

»- Philadelphia. 

MAYCOCK, B. T, H., Camden., Ark., accepts 
call to Minden, La. 


ong — wa 8., Packenhem, goes to Huntley, 


SEABREASE, A. W., Rochester, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Peoria, ml 

SCOTT, W., Fort Wayne, Ind., = and 
accepts 


"call, from May 9th, to 
Mich. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMS, R. L., removes from Remington, Ind. 
to Raritan, M. 


BROWN, W. F., Cannonsburgh, Penn., resigns. 
EAGLESON, AG, 8d ch., Wheeling, W. Va., 
resigns, and accepts call to Washington, 0. 
FAHNESTOCK, A. H., lst-ward ch., Syracuse, 
N. Y., ord. and inst. 
ho A 8., St. Peter’s ch., Rochester, N. 
, called cisco, Cal. : 


to San Francisco 
RI J. B., Lawrenceville, Pa, declines 
i 57 1st ch., —— Fla, 
HUTCHINSON, J. N., Marengo, TL, inst., 
May 4th. 

McAFEE, J. A., late Prof. Highland Univers- 
ity, Kan., accepta call to Parkville, Mo. 
MENDENHALL, H.G., 34 ch., Fort Wayn;, 

Ind., ord. and inst., May 6th. 
MIL D. C., 3d ch., Kansas City, Mo., a> 
Cae call to Ottawa, Kan. 


PELTON, C., hig and Dublin, G 
ord. and inst. 
STANLEY, F. J. — — atatow 


call to 


supply, 4 — = 
sTRAF = 
— niom (Pre. sag Tn we 
—2 
THATCHER, C. 0., Unios N. Y., call 
a we ion, 


chester, 
New York City, May 12h. 
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The prompt mention in our liet of © Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of ow 
readers will guide as in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 
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UnpER Chichimec auspices Culhuacan, 
where some of the/Toltec nobility con- 
tinued to reside, regained toa large extent 
its old position as a center of culture and 
power, and the Acolhuas and: Tepanecs 
rose to political prominence in 'the Valley. 
The peoples, however, who, after the fall 
of the Toltecs, by their fierce wars and 
bloody religious rites, made themselves 
first the pests and finally the tyrants of 
An&huac were the Aztecs. After centuries 
of conflict, involving alternate triumpbs 
and reverses, early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, under the leadership of able and war- 
like kings, they entered.upon a career of 
prosperity “unequaled in the annals of 
aboriginal America”; and in the early 
part of the fifteenth century virtually 
terminated the Chichimec supremacy and 
inaugurated for themselves an ascendency 
which was practically supreme when Cortez 
appeared and fastened the shackles of 
European despotism ‘alike on friend and 
foe. 

Beyond the limits of Anahuac, westward 
of the Mexican Valley, and more. or less 
independent of the Aztec rule, was Micho- 
acan, the home of the Tarascos, whose 
capital was located on Lake Patzcuaro, In 
manners, institutions, wealth, and power 
the Taragcos were, if we may believe: the 
early accounts, the equals of the Aztecs. 
In physical development they were their 
superiors. By them were the allied armies 
of Andhuac defeated, although, after the 
fall of Mexico, they yielded’ almost with- 
out a struggle to the arms of Spain. 

After describing the geographical limits 
and peculiarities of other civilized peoples, 
whose labors, migrations, wars, and insti- 
tutions form a component part of the 
nebulous history of this region, the author 
turns to the memories of the Maya empire, 
which ‘amid the dense forests of Obiapas, 
Guatemala, Yucatan, and Honduras has 
bequeathed those anomalous and surpris- 
ing ruins of ancient cities, superior in ex- 
tent and magnificence ‘to any found upon 
Aztec tetritory: These cities, as a general 
rule, were abandoned, and most of them 
unknown at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest. Their remains betoken great an- 
tiquity. Bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions 
of a peculiar. and most interesting charac- 
ter, these ruins may be readily distin- 
guished from those of the Aztecs, and from 
later works existing in Guatemala and Hon- 
duras. . It is probable that the integrity of 
the Maya empire was not maintained later 
than the fourth century. The epoch of its 
highest power should perhaps be fixed at a 
date preceding thé Christian Era. 

In the sixteenth century Yucatan was 
occupted by Maya peoples, all speaking the 
same language, living under similar insti- 
tutions, and observing kindred ceremonies. 
Chief among the ancient cities of this 
country are Palénque and Copan. 

It will thus be perceived that Mr. Ban- 
eroft groups the civilized peoples of North 
America in two great divisions—the Nabu- 
an and the Maya—the first representing 
the Aztec civilization of Mexico, and the 
second the Maya Quiché civilization of 
Central ‘America. In» describing . their 
manners end customs the ' following 
divisions of each group are carefully, intel- 
ligently, and elaborately observed. 

The first may be said to include the sys- 
tems of government, the order of succession 
to the kingly office, the ceremonies of elec- 
tion, coronation, and anointment, the 
magnificence, power, and manner of life of 
their kings, court forms, and observances | 
and the royal palaces, ayiaries, menageries, 
harems, aod gardens. The second com- 
prises the social system ; the classes- of 
nobies, gentry, plebeians, and slaves; taxa- 
tion, tenure, and distribution of lands ; vas- 
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salage and feudal ; the inner life ot 
the people ; thelt family and private rels- 
tions—such as marriage, concubinage, 
divorce, and the education of youth; dress, 
food, agriculture and agricultural imple- 
ments, games, feasts, and dances, the 
knowledgé of medicines, the practice of the 
healing art, and funeral customs. The 
third division includes systems of warfare, 
relations with foreign powers, fortifica- 
tions, orders of march and battle, warriors 
and knights, treatment of prisoners of war, 
and their weapons offensive and defensive. 
The fourth embraces their systems of trade 
and commerce, the mercantile commuaity, 
their sciences, arts, and manufactures ; 
while in the last are considered their 
judiciary, law courts, and legal officials. 


Among the civilized peoples of Mexico 
and Central America the prevailing form 
of government was monarchical, despotic, 
Some of the smaller and less powerful 
states—-such as Tiascala—affected an aristo- 
cratic republican system. In the Confed- 
erated States of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tla- 
copan .each was ruled by. a king, who 
exercised supreme authority in all.matters 
withinand affecting his own empire. When 
the welfare of the entire allied community 
was involved no single king acted without 
the concurrence of the others. In Mexico 
the kingly succession was collateral and 
elective; while in the other two confederated 
states it was lineal and hereditary. Tlas- 
cala—that staunch little nation whose war- 
riors for fifty years ate meat without salt 
rather than humble themselves before’ the 
mighty despots of Mexico—at the time of 
the Spanish conquest was governed by four 
lords, each independent and supreme in bis 
own territory and possessing equal author- 
ity with the others in matters appertaining 
to the general welfare. Affairs of peace, 
war, and common interest were arranged 
by a parliament or senate, composed of the 
four lords and the nobility. The succession 
was determined by each lord naming from 
among his legitimate sons him whom he had 
choseri as his successor. The sanction of 
his three colleagues was necessary in’ con- 
firmation of this choice. 


“The ._pemp and circumstance whitk 
surrounded the Aztec monarchs and the 
magnificetice of their everyday life were 
most impressive. From the moment of his 
corovation the Aztec sovereign lived in an 
atmosphere of adulation unknown to ‘the 
mightiest potentate of the Old World. Rev- 
erenced as a god, the haughtiest nobles— 
sovereigns in their own Jand—humbled 
th vés before him; absolute in power, 
the fate of thousands depended — a 
gesture of his hand.” 


Most imposing were the ceremonies of 
anointment and coronation. 

The principal palace in the City of Mexico 
consisted of an irregular pile of low build- 
ings, enormous in extent and constructed 
of huge blocks of ‘tetzontli, cemented. with 
mortar. They enclosed three great plazas, 
in one of which a beautiful fountain 
incessantly played. Twenty huge doors 
opened on these public squares and on the 
streets, over each of which was sculptured 
in stoné the coat-of-arms of the Mexican 


kings—“‘an eagle gripping in his talons a 


jaguar.” Within were immense halls, one 
of which was capacious enough to contain 
three thousand men, and upon the terrace 
forming its roof ‘‘thirty horsemen could 
have gone through the spear exercise.” 
There were also more than an hundred 
smaller rooms,and an equal number of 
marble baths, which, with the fouvtains, 
ponds, and basins in the gardens, were sup- 
plied with water from the neighboring hill 
of Chapultepec. Add to.these the splendid 
apartments reserved for, the kings of Tez- 
cuco and Tlacopan and set. apart for min- 
isters, counselors, lords; and their suits, 
who constantly resided at the capital; the 
buildings erected for the occupancy of the 
private attendants of the’king; the harem, 
wherein were congregated nearly three 


‘thousand. women; the armory, granaries, 


storehouses, offices, menageries, and svi- 
aries, “and we are prepafed to eredit the 
anonymous conquéror when he affirms that, 
although he wandered four times around 
the palace, until he was tired, with no 
purpose other than to view its exterior, he 
pever succeeded ia seeing the whole_of it. 

Polished slabs of marble, porphyry, obsid- 
ian, jasper, and white tecali faciig the 
walls and floors of the halls and apart- 
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porticoes; niches and comers. filled with 
‘ornamental carving; beams and casings of 


cedar, cypress, and other yaluable woods, 
profusely carved’and joined. without nails; 


immense terraces, from whieh a magnificent ° 
View of the whole city could be enjoyed; 


mats of exquisite finish spread upon marble 
floors; walls draped with tapestry and win- 
dows hung with curtains of delicate texture, 


costly fabric, elegant designs, and brilliant . 


colors; golden censers diffusing through 
balls and corridors the sweet perfumes of 
burniog precious spices; royal pleasure- 
gardens, artistically laid out; sparkling 
fountains and inviting’ baths;  fish-pre- 
serves; aviaries voeal with sweetest song- 
sters and enlivened ‘with birds of every 
variety; zodlogical collections on an im- 
mense scale; ponds surrounded with tes- 
selated pavements and peopled with water- 
fowl; dinner service of the finest Cholula 
ware, goblets of gold, silver, and costly 
shelis; a bill of fare including. from three 
hundred to three thousand dishes, prepared 
by ‘trained cooks and presenting every form 
of fish, flesh, fowl, bread, vegetable, and 
fruit which conld be procured in 
the empire or imported from be. 
yond; attendant jugglers and tumblers, ex- 
hibiting feats of strength and activity; mu- 
sicians, singers, dancers, dwarfs, and pro- 
fessional jesters, all vieing with each other 
in ministering to the pleasure and the 
amusement of the king; delicately prepared 
chocolate, eaten with a spoon’ finely 
wrought of gold or shell from goblets of 
the same material; pipes, painted and gilt; 
luxurious litters; canopies of rich feather 
work, ornamented with silver and gold and 
embroidered with pearls and chalchinis 
stones; sandals wilh golden soles, the up- 
per portions studded with precious stones; 


elaborate and costly costumes; numerous } 


attendant nobles and retainers and thou- 
sands of beautiful females 
to the whims and passions of the mon- 
arch; attractive country  villas—all 
these and much more which might be 
enumerated unite in conveying an impres- 
sion of the luxury, extravagance, and roy- 
alty of Montezuma which well-nigh sur- 
passes belief. 

But even at the threshold we have ‘in- 
gered so long that we are not now: permit- 
ted to enter this rich historic temple in 
which Mr. Bancroft has‘so carefully and 
in such attractive order garnered up the 
treasures and memories of these interest- 
ing and in many respects wonderful peo- 
ples. Fitting monument, this volume will 
take foremostrank in kindred literature com- 
memoratiye of the government, arts, cus- 
toms, traditions, economy, and peculiarities 


- of these civilized nations of North America. 


We congratulate the author and our coun- 
try upon this achievement, so repleté with 
patient research, intelligent discrimination, 
and careful study, and contemplate with 
confidence and glad expectation the early 
completion of his great and most valuable 
labors. Cuantes OC. Jones, Jn. 
SA — 

TuERs is no epoch in English history so 
interesting to an American reader as thatin 
which the first Marquis of Lansdowne, bet- 
ter known as.the Earl of Shelburne, figured in 
public affairs. It was during his public life 
that our Revolution occurred and it _was while 
he was in the ministry that the treaty acknowl- 
edging our independence as a nation was com- 
pleted. His Life (Macmillan & Co.) by his 


great grandson, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice |. 


and the brief autobiography. with which the 
life begins are full of interesting personal in- 
cidents apart from the value which his corre- 
spondence possesses for the historical student. 
One of the causes of regret which must be felt 
that. the life of the statesman had not been 
prolonged, so that he could have finished 
bis, autobiography, is. that he was the 
one man who knew the secret of the 
autborsbip of Junius’s ‘‘Letters’’ and in- 

tended to make the secret known. But he 
died withont giving apy intimation of who the 
great writer was, and it is notJikely that the 


world will ever know more about it than it 


knows already, which ist ‘sufficient to 

‘form “the basis of a reasonable —3 
‘Lord Shelbirne had bimself Ween suspectéd of 
the “authorship of the famous “ Letters"’; ‘but 
‘he distinctly denied it and candidly confessed 


“that he was “ not equal to Junius.” But tie said 


that he knew Junius and all about the ‘v 


and production of the letters, and 88 to! 
write an interesting pamphlet about them, if tie: 


responding | 


‘ected ; which is 5 1 


Marquis of Lansdowne —2 ‘in the year 
1805 and the first volume of the memoirs is 
brought down to the year 1706. The succeed. 
ing volume or volumes will probably be the 
most interesting, as they will contain much 
original and hitherto unpublished matter in 
relation to our war for independence. 


«-»-Soctal Science and National. Economy 
- (Porter & Coates), hy Robert Ellis Thompson, 
professor of social science in the University of 
Pennsylvania, consists of lectures on Politics| 
Economy delivered to his college classes, 
placed in the form of chapters and making a 
readable book of 415 pages. Far from being 
exhaustive or comprehensive of tle whole 
subject, it, nevertheless, handles the topics of 
which it treats with terseness and ability.. Pro- 
fessor Thompson ‘{s sound on the question of 
money and currency and sound, in the American 
sense, in regard to international trade. Nearly 
all the English economists are the advocates of 
free trade. This may do for England in ber 
advanced state of industrial supremacy ; but, 
as Professor Thompson clearly shows, it will 
not do for this country or for any country 
comparatively young in economical develop- 
ment. His argument in favor of a protective 
tariff wherever and so long as it is needed to 
equalize the advantages of foreign trade is ex- 
ceedingly well put. It rests not on specula- 
tive theories, but on facts lying in the com- 
metcial history of nations. The work, though 
ostensibly designed for a text-book, is too 
narrow in its range of topics to meet the full 
requirements of thisidea. So far as it goes it 
is good, and would have been better for its 

professed purpose if it had gone farther. 


...The books of Mrs, Charles are always 
welcome toa wide circle of readers and de- 
serve attention at the hands of all who were 
made her friends by reading her remarkable 
first book. Conquering and to Conquer (Dodd 
& Mead) is a tale of Christianity in the fourth 
century, told in the form of autobiographical 
recollections, the narrator being the old Ab- 
bess Leta. A clear picture of the life of 
Roman Christians in the elder day is presented 
in the two hundred pages of the volume, The 
short and peppery patagraplis are a ‘new fea- 
ture in the works of the author‘and half lead 
one to softly fancy himself Pte the pages 
of The Church Journal. 


«+.» The plan of Rey. R. St. John Tyrwhitt’s 
Our Sketching- Club. (Roberts, Brothers) .is a 
peculiar one, including as it does general hints 
on art subjects, special directions, about 
sketching and painting, a sort of story, and 
some words about hunting. Its pages are in- 
teresting and contain many excellent and 
profitable soggestions. Among. other things, 
the pith of Ruskin’s ‘‘Elements of Drawing” 
is given, text and filastrations too. The 
frontispiece is not very successful, the princi- 
pal horse in it having a calm and contémplat- 
ive head better befitting a pad-nag tian’ a 
hunter. 


,».-Patrick Donahoe, of Boston, * already 
introduced to American readers two volumes 
translated from the French of Mgr. Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, and the books were com- 
mended in these columns at the time of their 
appearance. A third now appears, with the 
imprint of the same publipher * Child, 
translated by Kate Anderson. It is a sensible, 
thoughtful, and practical tre ative on the édu- 
cation and training of children. Among the 
members of the bishop’s church it will prove 
popular and useful, and we hope its words of 
wisdom will be read and heeded ‘by many 
outside of the religious body in ‘which he is a 
chief pastor. 


* Aarpor & Brothers. haye republished 
here, in a 12mo.yolume, Macready’s Reminis 
eences, and Selections from his Diaries and Letiers. 
The page is an open and pleasant one, the type 
is large and clear, and, although the book con- 
. tains over seven hundred pages, its price is put 
atadollar and a half. It really seems that 
‘pooks sre beginning to be rated even ‘below 
.ante bellum figures—at least by “the mote 
— prominent publishers. For that matter, hor-- 
ever, the Harpers have always been very mod- 
‘erate in their charges and very generops f ine the 
amount of literature given for a cert 
‘as Well as in the mechanical éxecutic oats 
books. The volume contains four’ —9 
“well engraved on and if is’ ‘Tieanly ‘bound 
‘fa brown cloth "side stamp. —+—From 
these réecollectiond of Macready’s to the Bric- 
a-Brac Series is nd ‘very long ‘step: ~The last 
volume of this entertaining little Mbrity of 
Mr, “Stoddard’s is dévoted to ‘the Personal 


* 


enmi aiscenees of Corndia Knight and ‘Thomas 


Raikes (Scribner, Armstroug & €6.), obscute 





persons, who, dying, left ‘autographical note- 
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the volume was exhausted at Christmas 

The book was reviewed in the number of this 
journal for January 7th, 1875.———The —* 
page Of The Geological Story Briefly Told ; an 
Introduction to Geology for the general reader apd 
for beginners in the science (Ivison, Biakeman, 
Taylor & Co,), by Prof. Dana, of Yale College, 
sufficiently explains its nature, while the name 
of the author assures ite excellence. Itisa 
good book based upon a good idea and is well 
printed and illustrated.——Some other 
praiseworthy text-booke area primary speller 
and five reading books by T. W. Harvey, 
A. M., forming the Graded School Series (Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co.}. The selections are well made, 


the ‘system of instruction is clear, and the ür 


print and pietures ate very good._——In 
English Men of Science, their Nature and Nur- 
ture(D: Appleton & Co.), Mr. Francis ‘Galton 
supplements bis work on “Hereditary Genius” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK! 


MACMILLAN & Co. 


BRAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; 


PHYSICAL apaou —— on A 
FUTURE STATE. . 
dro. cloth. Price, $1; paper covers, ® cents 
we Sent gost free on receipt of price by 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


fh CUEARANCE: CATALOGUE 















The Murate of Florida. 
Tho Poet of the Opeque. By Junius Henri 


Weat-of-England doliday. By 8. ¥. Hopkins. 
me Merchants of New York. 19 to 2uv6. 
By John Austin Stevens. 
The Classic Flora. Ry Mary A. Livy. 

My Love. 
Leah: A Woman or Fasnion: By Mrs. Annie 
Bawards. 
Landlord Fay's Geet By D. N. B. 
— —— of 


—8 Gre Philip Quilibes. 
Scientific Miscellany. 
Literature. 


Current 
Nebule. By Tus BDrroR. 

PRICE 8 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subssription nziee, $4 per year, including postage. 


— FOR a 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 
ANEW BOOK. 


: 8 
‘MARION HARLAND. 


BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, 
AND TEA. 


A SECOND VOLUME Im THE 
COMMON SENSE. IN ‘THE 
HOUSEHOLD SERIES. 


MARION HARLAND. 


lvol., mo, uniform with “Common Sense in the 
Household” (General Reeeipts). Cloth, $1.75. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt af the price by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos. 748 ‘ena 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE RECENT ORIGIN OF MAN, 


“bretbaiore Arche logy Science of 
resintore Aroheojorr. — 
Saft nn at rte a TER] 
origin of man is in harmony with the Hebrew cos- 
mogony, and not at variance with it,as modern sel- 
ence supposes. 


‘THE MILLS OF THE GODS. 


a Kore. By Mrs, 3. H. TWELLS. mo. Extra cloth. 
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⸗** Bookscllers, or sent by 


% B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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—— brilliant in execution, thought- 
“THE KE CREEDS.” 
= @ P. New York. 
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‘| “OLD AND NEW,” 


_ ANOTHER CONSOLIDATION. 
‘of Boston, |: 
Merged in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


“@LD AND NEW,” of Boston, 

that Magazine, heretofore condiicted by EDWARD 
Everett HAs, has been merged in SCRIBNER’S 
MonrTaiy,and that Mr. Hale will become a contrib-° 
utor to SCRIBNER and Will write one of the Suntan 
Stories for 1876. 


SCRIBNER for JUNE’s NOW READY. 


Among other entertaix ing Papers are 

FOUR HANDSOMBLY ILLUSTRATED ARTIOLES : 
"Duteh Farming, vy GEO. x. WARING, Jr. 
A paper of great interest and practical value to all 


farmers. 

Beds, Tables, Stools, and Candlesticks, 
by CLARENCE COOK. with information for all 
housekeepers, young or old. 


RHODES. Describing a phase of French Bohe- 
mianism. 


A Visit.to Benares, by FRANK VINCENT, 
yr. Tilustrated by native artists. 

Birdsall of Mapleton. a story of great ara- 
matic power, by JAMES T. McKAY, 


Recollections of Charles Sumner, Giving. 
— late Senator, 
by his vA. B. Sbunson. 


Some Qld Letters, with facsimiles of letters 
from Thonras Moore, Sydney Smith, etc. 


The Power of Prayer, »y SYDNEY and 
CLIFFORD LANIER, a striking dialect poem. 


The Story of Sevenoaks, py 3. G. HOL- 
LAND, 1s continued. 
There are also Poems by W. U. WILKINSON, 
MARY E. BRADLEY, H. E. WARNER, and 
others. 
Tux EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: Topics of the Time 
—The Old Cabinet—Home and. Society—-The World’s 
Work—Ouiture and Progress—are full, as usual, of val- 
uabdle articles, on a great variety of subjects. 
Bric-a-Brac contains amusing articles and items 
from ail sources, notably a poem from GEO. A. 
BAKER, Jr. See 
Price 35 ceuts a number: $4 a year. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


SCRIBNER & CO.; 748 Broadway, N. Y. 
“S1X MAGAZINES IN ONE.” 
ST. 


NICHOLAS. 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


FOR 
CIRLS and BOYS. 
JUNE NUMBER. NOW READY. 


The absorption by ST. NICHOLAS of Our Foung 
Folks, The Riverside, Little Corporal, Schoolday Magazine, 
and Children’s Hour have given it the ablest and largest 
corps of contributors of any Child’s Periodical in the 
world, - 

The present number is one of the handsomest and 

most intgresting yet issued. It contains generous in- 
stallmente of the Two Serials, 


“EIGHT COUSINS,” 
by Loulss M. Alcott, , 


“THE YOUNG SURVEYOR,” 
by J. T. Trowbridge. 7 

There will also be found in this number 

Tales of Adventure for Boys, 
Home Stories for Girls, 

Short Stories for the Little Ones, 
and Pictures, Poems, Puzzles, Games, and Fingies, that 
will delight the whole family. . 

The various departments are,as usual, full of In- 
formation, Anecdote, and Humor. 

Subscription price, $3 a year; 25 cents a number. 
Sola by all Newsdealers, and Post- 
masters. 





Senda twenty-five cents for “ Tipetep Selections 
from St. Nicholas for Boys.” 


SORIBNER & CO., 748 Broadway, N. Y. 
THEL LEISURE- ‘HOUR BSERIES. 


Historical —5— — a 








ng rior 1 vol. 8vo, $4 


The sii of Switzerland, 


1 vol. imo, $1.75. 


A Free Lance in the Eield of Life 
Letters. . 


By Prof. W.C. Wilkinson. 1 vol, 12mo, $1.50. 
Ri eg 
—— 





RAYS PATENT 


In the Latin Quarter, vy , ALBERT 


lorida. : 





CYCLOPADIA. 


———————— —— Y., April, 187%. 
“ T'cheerfully add my meed of well-deserved praise 
to the many valuable testimonials already given to 
the exceptional worthof ApPriETon’s CYCLOPADIA. 
It ts certainly a work of very rare merit, even 4mong 
its own class. In its inception it was without a peer 
-for the wants of the American scholar, and in the 
revised edition it is greatly enlarged an4 improved. 
and range of objects and the 
critical way in which they are treated, together with 
the clearness of insight into the peculiar wants of 
the American reader, make it a valuable stand-by 
when nearly all other. sources fail; and, above all, tt 
is tlie Boon of the poor scholar, who with it alone 
has an extensive and reliable library. 

* BuipuaLer N. Porrmr, President.” 


Appleton’s AMERICAN CYCLOPAIDIA is & compre- 
hensive library in itself, and. a great national enter- 
prise, in which every American may take pride. . 





Tu CycLoPADIA, now in course of publication, is 
entirely rewritten and appears with Maps and Illus- 
trations. To be completed in sixteen volumes 
Eleven volumes now ready. Sold only by subscrip- 
tion. Any subscriber desiring to present the volumes 
toafriend may have those now ready delivered and 
the succeeding volumes forwarded as they appear. 
Delivered, expressage free, in any part of the United 
States or Canada. 


Price, in Cloth, $5 per volume; Sheep, $6; 
ri Half Merocco, $7; Full Turkey, $10. 


For further particulars, with sp page, 


D. APPLETON & c0., Publishers, 


09 arid S61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FRESH BOOKS 


for the Spring and Summer. 


AA 
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L 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL, 


PAUL MASSIE. 


By Justin McCarRTuY, 
author 6f “Linley Rochford.”“A Fair Saxon,’ eto, 
1 vol., 12mo, 
Price, Cloth, Elack Stamp, $1.0; Paper, $1. 
— — 
From the Pall Mall Gazette, London. 
“This book has the very unusual — of ating. 
without incongruity, the 
dent with the interest of striking —— of i 





character. We may say that altogether we 
have not read many books so full of promise as * Pau! 
Massie.’” 
— — 
i. 


A STORY OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


LOVE AFLOAT. 


By F. H. SHEPPARD, U.B.N. 
1 vol. mo. ° 
Price, Cloth, Black Stamp, $1.0; Paper, $1, 
It is dedicated, by permission, to Admiral Rogers, 
scene is laid a e Ay Indies, in the days when 
our at A was 6 in driving out the pkates. 


at nga ing story, it gives a real and 
= picture of life on board an American man-vof- 


—, — 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S POWERFUL 8TO 


ESTELLE. 


Price, Cloth, $1.0; Paper, $1. 
—— 

JUSTIN McCARTUY’S M@ORY, 
LEINLEY ROCKFORD. 
Price, $1 ; or $1.75 Cloth. 

—— 

GEN. CUSTER’S GREAT BOOK, 


MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


Blegantl, Ilustrated. Price $2. 
—— 
THEODORE TILTON’S GREAT NOVEL, 


TEMPEST -TOSSED. 


Price $1.75. Thirteen editions sold. 
—o— 
Either of the ve sent by mail, postpaid, on 
ceipt of the price.) * * 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
The Speller’s Vade-Mecum. 
| ‘WEBSTER’S 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Quarto, illustrated with 
This ¥ 


8 careful solection of 18,008 
—— ——— 


sec kane — enand oot pecker compa 
sod “bound in Bee re 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00. 
Publishers of Webster's School Dictionaries, 
* 138 and 140 Grand 8t., New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. — 


OVE KING AND SAVIOUR} of, ‘The Story of | 


our Lord’s Life on Barth, tn which its great events 
_ are arrayed in their probable ebronological order and 
eo set forth as to make theft reality and meaning clear 
to the anderstandings and attractive to the imagina- 
tioa# ai hearts of YOUNG PEOPLS AND GEN- 
EHAL READERS. By Daniel Wise, D.D: 8 Tlus- 
trations. itmo. $2.0 
«SINNEY’S THEOLOGICAL . COMPEND 
rmproved. Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, 
Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. 
Designed for Bivle Classes, Theological Students, 
and Young Preachers. By Rey. Amos Binney ané 
Rey. Daniel Steele, D.D.. Umo. Price M cents. This 
is a new and greatly improved edition of a very suc- 
cessful work, of which more than thirty-five thos- 
sand copies have been issued. 

LOVE EXNTHRONEDs of, Essays om Bvangel- 
feal Perfection. By Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D. i2me. 
$1.50. We doudt not that all classes of thinkers 
among us will be giad to hear and read the utter 
anees of Dr. Steele on the important topte he dis- 
cusses. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


Be. 805 Broadway, New York. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGNS 


NOW READY. 





— 


tae 


GEN. WILLIAM . SHERMAN, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
2 vols. Small Octavo, about 00 pages each. 
Price, in Biue Cloth, $5.50. 
*,° Agerts will find the above a fast-selling Book 
everywhere. Address the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
60 and &1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















' Bapertor te all other colicctions for the 
encouragement of CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 

On the 


receipt of a Postal Card order, 
gend Pastors and Music Committees a oe ae 
ning a — of the en * 


tal 
Book —ita'p pian, its method, an 
fpec: ages 
Cnarches seinen, Fa She it * 
Prices as low as any, and lower than many. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Ivison, BLakeman, Taytor & Co. 


NEW VORK and CHICAGO. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
Reese’s Adjustable Stencil Letters. 


her meri 














§ SIMPLE DI DEVICR. BY WHICH ANY NAME OR 
ADDRESS can be formed tn a moment_and be as 
stributed. For 
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Magie Lantern and 100 Glides for $100. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 91 BRoap- 
WAY, N. Y., opposite — tan. ) gna 
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ers of Materiais Awarded First Pre- 
miunrat ! a Exposition. 

BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
— =i pe al Fw Weenie 100 forsee 

An cen ‘or 50 
10 ——— — 
Avia a a To G ne and mt 
can be ensily le 80 
“J * imitate the —— pansion, — 7 
—** Gem Chromos for © for b0cents. te 

Address 3. L. PATTEN & CO., 168 Wiliam —S 








EDUCATION 
THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL 
oF 


STAMFORD MILITARY INSTITUTE 


will be celebrated by a Reunion of tts former Teach- 
ere nan — Jive ifth, 1896. All who were 
nected th the achuc! under 
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is the Book You Want! 
Orer 90,000 COPIES of 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
have alread Bde’ sold, and 
every Matt brings orders for 
more. We are assured that 
will prove the AND BEST’ 
rove most popadar 

of alk our Sunday Song 

Bs 

us to issue 5,000 copies every 
working day. Orders are 


filled in turn, andall will re- 


ceive their books at the ear- 
liest ible moment. One 
copy in paper cover sent for 
examination on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
Bf Weskinaten Wirece Chicnwc? 
THE | THE SONG BOOK 


Sunday-schools, 


BEST GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS. 








| Tried and Found N 
Book © Watn:.: 


nog —— 
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JOHN CHURCH&CO., 
New Sunday-schop! Music Book. 
Joyful Songs. 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 


eathor of “Purr DIAMONDS,” “SoHoo. Cums, 
“IMPERIAL,” otc. 


An entirely new collection of Sundsy-school Songs 


by this favorite writer, whose “ Pure Diamonds” 


has reached a sale of nearly 


HALF A MILLION OOPIES. 


If you wish @ collection of new gems for your 


Sunday-échvol, don't fall to examine “JOYFUL 
SONGS.” 


Price 35 Cents; $8.60 per Dozen. 
Sample copy matied on receipt of M.cents. Sold by 
Dealers. 


most Book and Music 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pab’s; 
CLEVELAND, Oo. ° 
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Prat Poll” Gt aie & CO., Boston. 





Gospel F 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$90 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, $6 cts, 


Lee & Walker, — 


“PIANOS, ORGANS, EIG. 














IN ACTUAL USE 


MORE THAN 


09,000 


Estey Oneans! |i 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ESTEY & CO. - 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
t9- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





STEINWAY 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piane Warranted fer Five Years. 
Dinstrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th &t., N.Y. 
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m (iis —— Pe ante WATERS’ New Scale Pianos 
—— Sonos = are the best — The A A, ané a fine 
Perit: 


UNKAM 


cm 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 164) NEW YORK. 
_ Bend for Miuctrated Ciredar aad Price List, 


WHITNEY & HOLMES 
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STERLING. PIANOS. 


“ SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
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WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ay., cor. Sixtgenth St. N.Y. 

















Geo. Woods & Co,’s Parlor Organs 
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> Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 
Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CoO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACOM, 








116 and 118 West 14th street, New York. 
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“Tam annual public_mecting of the Amer- 


icap Congregational Union took: this: year 
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—2 * Charch 
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| lameoas addresses which have hitherto | 
made these’ the most popular of the anpi- | 
versary meetings of the year; and,-indeed, 
almest.the only remoant of them. A large 
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bis eloquent ‘words. | * 

â— 
ing of the American Congregational Union 
bad been beld om Thursday, May’ 16th, in’ 
the rooms of the Union; in the Biblé House. 
The annual report was then adopted and 
the following officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 
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‘ADDRESS BY" DR RAY PALMER 

, Before: Dr. Storrs. preached. the anni} He 
—— saermon on Sundayetening’ Dr. 
Ray Palmér, on’ behalt ofthe Board’ ‘of 
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raised only so much m 
‘for its own current ¢ maf 
\ tithe it did much needed 


fogressive 
nal 
which Ha last fifteen 
years. It —9— largely — in brine, 
i bout the 6 of the. important, 
cil of 1865, . It initiated 
the —A — 53 ag 'arran 
of pur denominational statistica, now so 
well done yeatly, under its supervision in 
the , , An a-word, 
it well led its function in those earlier 


y 

— at léngth, experience had. sbown 
that the work aiding the new churches 
of the West in building their houses of 
‘worship could not be done safely and .well 
by local commit this important depart- 
ment of home. eva 6 Was, trans- 


ferred tO the Co! Union; pot. in 
place of its pre —— — but, in.addi- 
tion to them I Tn | g.up the work of of 
church- ponding —— trustees.of the Un 
bat ery —— rstood —28 great the = 
phes Bee eof population 
the — of planting new churches 
bave adyanced together beyond the most 
sanguine tiena, and an amount of 
a de 


d-has been lished. 
ell ackoiedge with 
e ec 
—— 
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which we may 
thankful- 
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5— of; facts, 
b yidling thet 3 = aided - 

ui t ho p by com- 
mittees and —* Union since this. work was 
und is about 925—a number only 
aboat.one hundred less than the aggregate 
of all ne Co SON Gomme ka the 
states 0 —— nnecticu 

New York taken together, . * 

2. The. whole amount to these 
ehurebes, chiefly in sums not exceeding 
$500 each, is 
a ai atates and territories. 
ese aided churches have themselves 
cane to the of the Congre- 
so onal pion about. 

5, They have refunded to the Union 


loans—and 
bave failed to 
. manently—more 3 
6. Thé . num of gregational 
| ehnrehes out of New, Englaod ome the 
ripit to-dayby ont five hundred— 
* triking illustration of the.success of; 9 
home evangelization. 
when the..Union — 
alitile more than twenty . 
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have been 
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_ Ibey chose, | 


,| American civilization; 
a church is every congregation of faithtui 


' Weremembershanohiéandentholic wordsof 





Sof thé Scripture to, vient 1 
38 thoughts this. even np oe 
the Gospel according 
or He oad 


“Chaptet aud Sth verde: 
nation —* hath fruit a8 8 syne 


eth our: 

agogue,. like the word 
— Ayes » A map og it and * 

cludes an —— 

Blades and the 

Tous at dency 3 Meets. to es = 
tis —— and to offer its homage 
it. in this ite compre 
hebave significance, it, may, without exag: 


age the synag was 


organizing eenter of the ,Jater, Jewish 


Seveloneeat. The beginning of. this insti- 
it | ioe be. traced, far. back in Jewish 
tory. 


t came into distinct development 
during the time of the Captivity, when they 
who were in exiJe were drawn more closely 
together by the ties. of a common. recoliec- 
tion and @ common sorrow; when. their 


| hearts were Grane more. closely to the 


lanicient law. by which they were distin- 
ished from nations which surrounded 
id which then oppressed them; and while 


‘thelt worship in the Temple had become 
impossible, and the Temple itself. wes in 
ruins, 

From the Captivity they brought back 
this institution of the synagogue to. the 
land to which they returned and it bad 
thenceforth wide. and prominent. estab- 
lishment. therein. It went abroad.from 
Jtidea ahd Galilee to, the distant lands 
—the remote commercial cities, to which 
the Jews went forth for residence and for 
work. Its edifice was usually on the highest 
point within the city limits or in its. imme- 
diaté vicinity. .That edifice was set apart 

y solemn services of public dedication 
and, was carefully preserved from common! 
and secular uses; The: officers.of the syna- 
gogue were those that have .been since 
known in the Caristian Charch—the minis: 
ter, the elders, the collectors and/distribut. 
ors. of alms, and. the, services of. the syna- 
Reems reading and expounding of the 

the singing. of the, psalms, and the 
offering of prayer—prefigured as well. as 
preceded the nobler and richer services of 
the subsequent Christien Church, with ite 
new Scriptures and 8 more hopeful and 
triumphant songs, The, influence of this 
institution.upon. the i me mind was in- 
stant, obvious, permanent. — It, inatracted 
the minds of those, who were gathered in the 
assembly, b oy reciting to them the ancient 
histories their ancestors; it educated, 
quickened, invigorated. their consciences, 
by, rebearsing often to them. >the 
solemn and awful . mandates. of; the - 
ancient law; . it . lifted. their hearts 
aod inspired their hopes, as they 
heard the prophets read within it, as they 
united, in the songs of praise and adors- 
tion;-it made it. impossible for them to 
relapse. into the. idolatry toward which 
their fathers had. been continually tending 
in the preceding centuries of history; it 
compacted them together in an ever-in« 
creasing union of sentiment, recollection, 
and bope. It red the .way for the 
coming of the of God into the world 
and.for their acceptance of the glad tidings 
of; great joy aunounced by the angelic 
song, . And it is strictly withia the:trath to 
say that whatever was purest, most power». . 
ful, best, in the latest, development -of 
Judaism came from. the influence of the 
synagogue; so that he was literally, with 
the utmost exactness of speech, a lover 
of the. pation who built at Capernaum: or 
any, other city one of those sacred: and 
eminent edifices., This, synagogue has 
probably, been rediscoveredthe ruins of 
it—within the recent yeara: It is one of. the 
fruits of that careful and widespread ex- 
ploration of Palestine which is now con- 
tinuelly,, going forward, under English 
and American influence — this recovery 
of the: cornice, frieze; And.capitals of .a 
struciure of the Corinthian order, which 


Was probably | the. very one: that the cen- 


.tarion built for the. believing: Jews of Ca- 
pernaum. 

What the synagogue was to the believing 
‘Jews in the latter stages of Judaism, that 
the local church bas been to the advance of 
American civilization: It was so aot: mere- 
ly under: the administration of those. who 
came as~pilgrims:te New. England, but 
equally under the edministration of those 
who-came from Holland to New York—of 
the Swééles, of the Germans, of the Seotch- 
men, of alk who, simultaneously or sabse- 

eotly, transferred their life and homes to 

this continent. The locabchurch from the 
2* has been the orgnision center of 
the Congrega- 

tional Churchi merely.:- We remember that 








our own <jenomination: '*. Weacknowledge 

ag true cburebes of Christiali 
of Christian worshipers. that sexnov · 
the Holy Scriptures as thelr 
Jesus. Christ as the 


broad and comprebensive sense that I re- 





peat the proposition that the local chareh 











local like itself, has been the central 
“from which has radiated the influence 


that were formed and ae» Pot 
the Influence and power of the I, 

hold that influence and power, in direct 
connection with the American mind. And 


60 to the p tion of such institutions, 
to the sending of them into the newest set- 
Clements, to the planting of them along the 


ever-receding line of the frontier, they gave 
labor and money, counsel and life. We 
receive them from the wisdom and 
sacrifice and generous gifts which have 
been given by those whose influence has 
molded this country from the beginning to 
the present time. And, ag we may say prop- 
erly of the later Jewish development that 
it —— eae oe was best and noblest 
from the power of the synagogue, we ma 
Say aleo as ig Bad the American, that it 
bas- taken its and noblest elements 
that which makes it most eminent and 
precious in the eyes of mankind— from 
the local church and the influence radiating 
from it. A very simple and obvious train 
of remark will Mustrate this. - 

It is now a hundred years since our na- 
tion began. It is yet seven years before the 
Centennial commemoration will occur 
which will carry us back in thought to the 
surrender of Yorktown andthe Army of 
Cornwallis, and the subsequent of 
1782.. But these centennial anniversaries 
have already commenced to occur; and we 
have had vividly summored back to us the 
recollection of the trials and struggles of that 
weary strife of seven years through which 
this independent nation was separated from 
the parent empire of Great Britain. A 
hundred years ago, at this very time, the 
people of what had been Britisn colonies 
and were to be independent states were 
already a separate and determined people 
in the work, 

What, then, bas been done by this Amer- 
ican people for the benefit of mankind, for 
the instruction and advancement of the 
peoples of the earth, in the course of this 
céntury ? A hundred years may not of neces 
sity constitute any very lerge proportion 
of the continuing iife of a nation. France 
bas been a nation for 1,400 years. A single 
femily bas been in supreme power in Aus- 
tria for 600 years—200 years more than the 
known existence of this continent in the 
world. Rome was 700 years in growing 
from the village on the Ti to the dimen- 
sions and supremacy of an empire, And 
we confidently anticipate that there are 
other and perhaps richer centuries of years 
reserved for us as & people along the future. 
But yet this hundred years ought to have 
done much tor us and, through us, for the 
world at large. For the nation which com- 
menced bere was powerfuland instructed 
from the outset. has had great instro- 
ments by which to act: sending messages 
by the lightning ; sending trains of travel 
by the power of steam; multiplying in- 
formation and distributing it everywhere 
by its mighty presses. Nations, like per- 
sons, live fast in such an age. Ohanges in 
Other nations have been rapid and wonder- 
ful. in France, 100 years ago, Louis XVI 
had just come to the throne; his predeces- 
sor C.ed ta May. 1774 Think of the changes 
since that! e National Convention, the 
Directory, the Consulate, the First Empire, 
the restoration of the Bourbons, the Second 
Republic, the Second Empire, and now the 
Third Republic. In England, where all 

<ogress is more gradua!, changes have not 
so rapid; yet so vast have they been 
that Chatham, were he to return to life, 
would not recognize the Engiand which his 
influence and eloquence startled and en- 
lightened, or which the nobler and more 
philosophical eloquence of Burke illumined 
and adorned. 

What, then, in the course of these rapid 
and crowded have we done for the ad- 
vancement of human welfare, for the illus- 
tration of great principles to the world? 

In the department of pure science com- 
paratively little In that of applied 
science, something. The telegraph, the 
discovery of the apwsthetic properties of 
ether, improvements in railway machinery, 
in looms, in printing-presses—these are 
instances of many — which have here 
been done. It isa significant fact that the 
American locomotives are running con- 
stantly upon the Russian railways. Thete 
have been some discoveries in astronomical 
ecience; and yet in the department of pure 
acience it bas been stated by othersand 
must be confessed by us that our progress 
— aan Bisteny seed cioapihaes 
phi y, Poetry, Ty, ence 
something bas been done; but not much of 
that supremest order which the world does 
not willingly let die—of that order by which 
the levels of human t are grandly 
lifted; by which the high, intuitive minds 
from the loitiest points of their attainment 
frradiate the nations. In the fine art· 
painting,sculpture, by American artists bere 
Or in foreign iands—something; but within 
the same limitations; no work 
taking that highest rank which belongs 
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the time ie Ref . 
— meant to oa of goode pubic bias 
commun 
hemy, —— license, And, 
or the example 
would be almost idle to reason agains’ 


tinguished 
inhabitants. Per even that f 


: 
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can 
be derived from the exceptional case offered 
by Switzerland. It is like contrasting the 
cultivation of the hill-side farm with the bil- 
lowy expanse of the boundless prairie, or 
the navigation of the inland lake to that of 
the tempestuous Atlantic. 

But in this country it bas been shown 
that a nation may during a hundred 
yeare with s republican government, under 
democratic institutions, although its area is 
vast @0d continental—so vast that you 
might take the ancient states of Europe, 
some of them, and — down upon our 
frontier and they would be almost lost in the 
wilderness. It is not necessary for a 
people to be of one stock, for we are made 
up of so many that a dictionary of each of 
their languages would make a library, It is 
not- necessary that they be native to the soil; 
among them may be reckoned t mil- 
lions of Irishmen, four millions of Germans. 
What would France do wereeitber of these 
elements suddenly into her boundar- 
ies, or Engiand? But they may come into 
this country witbout disturbing it, and only 
give fresh strength and permanence to the 
institutions of republican ment, It 
is.not necessary to have only one form of 
Christian faith; every form may exist in 
the Vast area, among the multitudes of our 
seemingly heterogeneous population. Over 
every division which recognizes the Bible 
as law and Christ as the Supreme Head, the 
influence of the local church in which the 
powers of Gospel are proclaimed shall still 
be wide and beneficent. It is not necessary 
that people be trained to the higher educa- 
tion of as att and ——— 

losophy. necessary that they 
— ts seul and write, so that they 
may be brought into contact with the govern- 
ing opinion mh the * a as 

at govern a mo 

sound; and 52 have hy 
condition realized the democratic insti- 
tutions are permanent in such a nation— 
far more permanent than the monachy, 


because they Rive the test freedom of 
expression. running brook to 
be the most unstable of things; yet to-day 
the Neckar runs trippiog m 

io its ancient » precisely as it 
centuries ago, while the stately ins 
of Heidelberg—palace fortress in one, 


fon is enduring. 
free 


there is no possibility of th- 
no of a - 
of subterranean forces which “will 


the hardened lava which d d the last 
town; and there have been three de- 
stractions rebui within thelast two 


monarchies build 
their seemingly solid institutions upon the 
ruins of what went before. But here, where 
every force finds free and instant revelation, 
there are no subterranean energies to gather 

that will work this sure 

. ro etl 


the most fixed, the po 
the world bas ever witnessed. 

Another thing ——— 
gated without dependence upon state 





with oe to the government, évery 
6 

ye: to the las the most daring 

and ant infidels 


to many derive so much of dignit 
and power from the government whic 
maintains it that they are afraid to have 
the two disassociated. : 

Our ¢@ as a pation 
the possibility of making the Christ 
jon more prevalent, w » powerful, 
and enduring, having more bold upon the 
common mind and more intimate relations 
to the governing mind of the couotry than 
it has ever been able to gain where it bas 
been established as an institution by the 
state Those who were t at the 
Evangelica) Alliance from foreign coun- 
tries bore their strong testimony to the fact 
that the cburchesin this country were larger, 
more numerous, more amply attended, be- 
beloved, and honored than in the countries 
from which they came and in which the 
maintenance of religion was 8 part of the 
governmental plan and sustained by con- 
tributions from the public treasury, The 
truth is,such support is wholly factitious 
and fictitious. Christopher Wren built the 
town-hall at Windsor, and the authorities 
of the town refused to accept it from bim 
because they said the roof was not seffi- 
ciently supported and it was dangerous to 
gointoit. The great architect knew that 
the roof was secure, that the walls would 
not give an inch, and he was perfectly 
willing to take the responsibility; but 
the authorities would not accept it and 
required him to put two more coluains ip 
to sustain it, which he reluctantly did. It 
was not discovered until long afterward 
that he bad made the columns so short 
that they didnot reach the roof they were 
to support by several inches. He theant to 
ge men sitting beneath; —*5 

e their request, comp wit 
their command, he trusted to his own 
scientific knowledge of materials and con- 
struction, and left them satisfied, and just as 
safe as they would have been without the 
columns. So with Christianity: 1 must 
rest upon the quickened, aspiring moral 
nature of man. ery governmental sup- 
port which may be set to maintain it, if it 
appears to give any semblance of strength, 

an nome 1S seide ty and the roof will be 
sure to outlast the columns, 

But men say—at apy rate, still inthe Old 
World—if religion can be maintained with- 


out relation to thestate, at —— ires 

—— by, with its — be 
ty, its arrangement 

cnperistendencian, with all the added 


relig- 


e@ outlook of 
those at the head over the field of labor. 
Well, we bad no hierarchy at all in this 
country for many years. . 

most ful and prosperous de- 
—— ve —* pM be Presbyte- 

the Baptists, the (8, 
the Methodists. The Methodists haveanepis- 


authority 
accurately defined and whose are 
winisterial. That. is no hierarchy. And. 
Christianity without a ——— flour- 
ished, even as Christianity ae enes 
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and 
and carried before the eyes — 


¥ ears they never would have 
—— — 


w by the new 
—— within that ancient 
zation—a spirit very much 
bling that 3 


schools, , and chari- 
‘ty ; until Estab lishe@ Charch 
of bes is immense aggress- 

result, in part, of 


ive — se the 
the inspiration of the outside communions. 
t in England 


Mary Wort Mon wrote 
friend, the Countess 


— 2 in the Commandments 
and insert itin the Creed. That was un- 


part—the 

ove and delights him, no matter w 
denomination may be, when he recoliects 
that his fathers came out of that Chureb— 
the influence which makes that communsion 
among the first in ite influence for the wel- 
fare of world. It develops something of 
a tendency toward but ita serv- 


ices er more and more into- ‘ 
——— — 


— Se Ne 
us, then, we hayesbown’ thout 
te churches - 


( » ne 
how ed or wild it is, until the land 
occupied with their edifices and filled 


permanent peace 
of immense resources of wealth, immense 
military and naval a filled 
with a high national -spirit of pride and 
—— nation began in It 
war, 
wes ane ehleteat jowel of the 
British crown could not be wrenched from 
that crown a struggle. ive 2 


existence, with the survival 
to tne: de’ thir Iacpek aadonel Sead. 
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hopeo 
of the world; a war in which was revealed } 


tbe immense milita 


liable to be trodden Uy * pommel 
pot to en U 

ing neighbors or Save’ ber voudieries 
crossed or watched by their armies. But it 
vie are ‘organically opposed. ta, war-ret 

or, Ww 

pepe ont —2— or want of confi- 
dence, but because, educated directly and 
indirectly by 


cburch, they are naturally pacifical 
clined. The country’s strength, and it 


glory. A democratic people has strength, 
and doesn’t want glory or know particu- 
larly what to do with it. It wants its 
Jaborers at bome. A war shatters the 
home circle, and it is unwilling, in 
the extremest necessity, to have that 
So England Becomes more pacifically io-. 
clined as the influences of education make 
her more democratic. So any people in 
Europe or elsewhere will become pacific in 
proportion as they are democratically or- 
ganized. There are chenical means of 
treatment by which you can render 
wder inexplosive, s0 that you may pile it 
o heape’and cast fire upon it, fire a hot 
sbell into it, and you cannot make it deto- 
nate, Sothe means by which God makes 
the temper. of the people inexplosive are 
the means of culture out of which comes 
the democratic form of government and 
Christian civilization. And where this ex~- 
ists the temper of the people is not timor-: 
ous, it is self-confident ; not. apprehensi 
of peril, for it is sure of success ; but it 
pacifically inclined. It is one of the won- 
ders of our nation that this should be true, 


with the blood of all the fighting nations j the center of the community 


of the world runving.together in the veins 
of this proud and Be teat people. It is 
the power of the Christian civilization, 
whose origia and center is in the power of 
the local church, which bas wrought the re- 
sult, When musters her armies, 
when she runs over the catalogue, she may 
well be instructed by the fact that bere 
isa people into which ber fighting men have 
come, and yet the temper of which, with 
all its power and all its wealth, is pacific 
and tranquil. 

Here, then, are certain things which we 
have done for the world through the dé- 
velopment of our national civilization and 
in consequence of the fact that that civil- 
ization bas had ita center in the local 
church. Through tist civilization, having 
its origin and organizing force in the local 
— it bas been possible to maintain 
republican vernment among a people 
thes poeta pts maintain and widen Chris- 
tianity, and muke it more powerful in this 
land than in other lands, where it is con- 


aected with state institutions or a hier- 


archv; and it bas been possible to make 
a democratic people pacific. 

Then, my friends, it is a privilege to us to 
possess the American citizenship, and we 
aught to feel it. “Il ama Roman citizen” 
was the proudest word of the ancient, 
world. “I am an American citizen” 
may be spoken by us with a just sense of 
self-congratulation et home or: abroad. 
Itisa good thing to belong to a nation 
which bas the ; gen by its past history to 
give body and bulk by example and ex- 
perience to truths as great as I bave named: 
far more to be proud of than wealth of 
mines, multiplication of manufactures, in- 
crease of commerce and profit, the fell- 
ing of forests, the opening of the wilder- 
ness, the sui of mountains. As we 


look back upun our we should rejoice 
and be glad that this nation bas for 
its heritage pr so vast and vital, so 


prolific as these, e should be reverent as 

we look back to the wisdom of our fathers, 

who, in seeking to render Ged homage, 

‘* builded better than they knew,” perhaps. 

They way not have understood all that 

lay in the founding of local churches in 

every community, the community rising to 

a colony, the y the foundation of a 

great commonwealth, the mopwealths 

compacted in an imperial ropabiies aud the 

local church pervading all with its quicken- 
“ing and purifying force. It was the instinct 
ian duty which led them to this 


He 


H 
if 


it 






so fine 
a ny ome 
our without save 
do the work Christ put pay eh 38 
the church, it, lived in 


bess into the church; not to profane 

the church, bat to purify and coneecrate 

—DD 
opment Of 

Blessing and honor be on their name, 

to their memories, 


It is a —— ing that the work 
stiould bave been ! 
emer ‘before ‘been contributed. 
it became $6,000,000, it is but’ trifling 
when we think of the work. How easy it 
is for us to put a force into o tion, a 
force that shall work forever! How stran 
it is that rich men do not give of’ ihe 
abundance immensely, and not merely the 
teiting ume which they so often feel to-be 
even when they give them! 
The perils of the people new are 
that religious ‘infiience will not ‘keep 
pace with worldly ; that Chris- 
tisn influence will not be able. to conquer 
and subdue unto itself the riches that in- 
crease 80 fast, in spite of panics; that 
material advancement and success will take 
the place of those eternal and me in- 
terests which the Gospel brings to our sight 
aod which’ it continually has ht to 
subserve. He that buil ¢ chiuren, Plopies 
the nation. This Society, which aims to 
plant its throughout the land, is 
the lover of the nation, and not only piety, 
be pero, hood awpr oat 
y: e prophecy e 
future, The day when this civilization 
is. to prevail where the local oor 
te 
educating force—no matter how associated 
with others, in what external relatfonshi 
or-under what generic or denomination 
peme, having its life within itself, mak- 
f t life radiate until at last that 
civilization has become the civilization of 
the world—of the milennial world—is cer- 
tainly tocome. Itis a great thing to bave 
done something, as this. nation has done, 
toward the illuetration of these principles. 
As the current which traverses the world 


the Isthmus.of Panama, and, pass- 
ing. far north to England and Scotland, 
gives at least some portion of those islands 
lying so far north the delightful tempera- 
ture, carries with it the peach and the 
plum, the wheat-fleld and the rye-field, so 
the current of influence, passing forth from 
national example, which is to warm the 
air and fertilize theland of coming centu- 
ries by the agency of civilization—that 
current must have its source in the Chris- 
tian Church, central, vital, educating, aud 
governing in a democratic community. 
Then the future is secure; thea the work 
of America among the nations of the earth 
is certain to be accomplished; and then 
you and I, if we have done this work with 
the will, with the courage, with the con- 
stancy, and with the liberality which: it 
deserves, at our hands, if wedon’t hear 
others say it of us on earth, we may know 
that in the heavens they do say of us: 
“They were lovers of our nation, for 
they bfilt us our churches.” 


The service was concluded by singing 
the 1,836th hymn—“My Country ‘tis of 
Thee.” 


ture and that the world needs preachers of 





and, sweeping round Africa, dashes itself’ 
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G CLOTHING BY LETTER 


GEO. L. BURR’S, 


(Late FREEMAN & BURR’S), 





WELL-KNOWN 


CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 





THE COUNTRY ORDER SYSTEM was introduced by this House in 1865 and bas 


met with greatly increasing favor with each successive year. By it thousands in all parts of the 
country order their clothing direct from us, with the greatest satisfaction. 


' The following extracts are from a few of many similar letters daily received and is the 


voluntary testimony of, those availing themselves of the advantages of the system : 


Monticelto; Fia., A 30th, 1875. 
Mr. Guo. L. Buns: My suit arrived in due time. Am glad to inform you it te adiatrably are tam much 
. D. PALMER. 
; ‘ 7 ette, Feb. lath, 
Mesers, FREEMAN & BURR: Pants ordered are received and fit elegantly. Win for coat 2S. 
soon. F. L. ELLIOT. 
Albemar! Feb. 27th, 1875. 
Mr. Guo. L. BURB: Pants and vest have been received. Never had's more satistectory ft yi 


April 19th, 1875. 
Fasemaw & BuRR: Clot pe ⏑— rent and tira satis 
tuction tohey St oo wall me any we ever wi cand several customers. Dan MITCHEL 
Oh a PTT EI Paso .. Apri! 10th, 1876. 

Mr. Guo. L. Bonn : Suits ordered for the Messrs. Cauldwell are received. The tt te super. 
Lexington, Vs., April l4th, 1875. 
W. M. SCANLYN. 
Mo., April 26th, 1875. 


Caston. 
Mr. Gzo. L. Bune: Shirts reocived and are satisfactory. Have sent you another order. 
, FP. W. Conmap. 


a? — Cisco, Cal., April 10th, 1975. 
he Guo. L. BuRE: Clothes recetved. We are highly pleased with them. Fit nicely and the stele ie all 
desired. , a Se H, A. ALMSTER. 


Messrs. FREEMAN & BURB: Suit received and am well pleased with it. 


that could be 
Vanvill, Lo March 12th, 1875. 
Méssrs. FRxEmMaN & BURR: Suit received. Could not beat it if you tried. Bile Heed, — 
Durant, Miss., M , h 18th, 7 
Mr. Guo. L. Bune: Suit arrived in time. It is s splendid at. a AND RM Jom. 


Benzonia, Mich., March Tth, 1875. 
Mesers. FREEMAN & BUER: Pants recetved, and they are entirely satisfactory. @. J. Mack. 


Jackson, Tenn., March Sth, 1875. 
Mr. Gxo. L. BURR: Suit received. Am well pleased with it. We. R. ° 


Bowling Green, Ky., May ®th, 1875. 
Mesers. FREEMAN & BURR: Coat and collars came safely to hand. You have succeeded in filling the 
order to my satisfaction and I will gladly recommend your house to any one. Wu. 8. Courts, 
New Preston, Oonn., May llth, 1874. 
Mesers. VRaAu & BURR: The two suits arrived safely, fit well, and are entirely eatiatactes ** 
. Fel N, 
waa | oT — Bast Berkshire, Vt., Des. 10th, 1874, 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: The suit ordered of you gave good satisfaction. D. OC. STONE, 


Mogere. FRB BurER : Gents :—My clothes have been recetved ther — — — 
⸗ eMAN $ * a @ only 
stnee living in Western New York. Will send you other orders. 
time Ehave been Respectfully yours, D. D. BABCOCK. 
Fatexan & BURR : Gentlemen The overcoat is received. It is entir iy — spate’ yo ithe tit is 
q ei t) ory. e 
PO ane . Yours respesttully, H. P. MOADAM. 





PREsMAN & Gadtinns-tencinan clothes —— —— eye. ei at, 
2 3 24 n 
wee perfectly ot — Yours truly, M. SuLtToN. 
St ae? OT Hantingdon, Fo. July 15th, 1874. 

Messrs. VAu & BURR: Gentlemen —Suit is received. A splendid fit and entirely satisfactory. 

Yours, eto.. J. R. PSON. 
pense ah deride io EW Reading, Pa. Dec, 10th, 1874. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Gente. Bais for gon (Dan) ts received. The fitis elegant and it is entirely 
4 ours truly, L, T. GALT, 

Lexington, Va,, April, 1874. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Goods were duly received and give entire satisfaction. J. P. Bocock. 


Mesers. & Bork wedding suit made b ——— fb W. Ve, Jone @ Woltars 
2 0" nm nm do 
FREEMAN & —* 2* H. C. HEREFORD 


cheaper elsew' 
Salisbury, N. C.. Oot. 3d, 1574. 
Preemanw & BuBR: Goods to hand this a.m. I am fully satisfied with material, workmanship, 
and fit, which cannot be improved. A aA as — W. H. RicwARDsON, 


Florence, 8. C., Noy. 18th, 1874. 
Mesers. FRESMAN & BURR: Suits, etc., received per express and give entire satisfaction. They fit hand- 
: A. H. WARING, JR. 
Be zy iam tee Macon Station, Als., Oct. 20th, 1974. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURE: Sultisreceived. It gives perfect satisfaction. J. GC BRowpeEr. 
ee Lee ea Miliken’s Bend, La., July llth, 1874, 
Messrs. FaumMAan & Bure: Are much pleased with suits ordered of you. Expect future orders. 


C, FuBER. 
Freeman & Burn: The shipped — Am en —— with @ ——— Ghat 
: are w each a e, 
mot haante to codes trom you h * Jas. H, BARR. 


‘ Harlem Spring, Ohio, Jan. 1th, 1875, 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Overcoat is received. It gives entire satisfaction. W. P. JouNsoN. 
Messrs, FREEM BuBR: Coat and vest arrived in —— wen Tum = Asia Dwi fe a 
AW 2 and v a am much p wi an 
make-up. When in A of clothes, you will hear from me. WaLTer L. PIPER. 


RSE DMS Harrisonville, Mo., March 9th, 1874. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURE : I am well pleased with the goods you sent me and will eee —— — 


in future. 
Watertown, Conn., March 26th, 1874, 
Messrs, FREEKMAN & BURB: Cost is received. The fit is excellent and the — — 


foe oe Madison, Conn., Jan. Ith, 187%, 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR; Suit received. Gives great satisfaction. Complete iit. Buscess to you. 
MelIndoe’s Falls, Vt., March 17th, 1874, 
Mesers. FREEMAN & BURH: Clothing was duly received. Perfect 5 ; better than any I ever had made in 
this country. =O. H. Fuencu, 
Parrottsvile, Tenn., July 20th, 1874. 
Mesers. FREEMAN & BUBB: I received the pants ordered of you. They are perfect fitting and satisfactory 
every way. Rop’t W. Micwavx. 
Somerville, Tenn., Sept. Sth, 1874. 
Mesars. FREEMAN & BURB: Pants are received. They give perfect satisfaction. I take phensnre to vocom- 
mend your house. . W. KETCHUM. 
FREEMAN & BURR: Please send spring samples. Th py — — 2 t nin October 
Messrs. N 3 s¢ samples. e ved of you tol 
gave me good satisfaction. P B. V. JENKS. 
-Mesers. Freeman & B Gentlemen :~I have received the suit. The fit and every till eS patiacecto 
UBER: * Vv e su and every satisfactory. 
PR ryt F Yours. respectfully, jko. D. Prrrs. 


Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Gentlemen :—Coat 





Angelica, N. Y., June 12th, 1874. 
was Lage =~ il The tt is good, 
‘ours, res 7, 


*r Wx. Wiison. 

. os a Mekemee 8 ns Frankfcrt, Mich., Sept. 30th, 1874. 

Messes. FREEMAN & BURR : Tho sult Came safely to hand. It is a perfect fit. —— — 
— — 


Eagle River, Mich., April 22d, 1874. 
: last fall fits Pi nd 


: ——_— — 
Am with ¥ 
Messrs. PREEKAN & BURR The coat snd vest were duly received very much pleased wit them: 


Orders 
BY wishing to order, Rules for Self-Measure, Samples of Goods, Book i 
Fashion, and Prices are sent rams, on application by Letter or other 


MAIL. | wise 10 
| -GHO. L. BURR, 


_ MERCHANT, OLOTHIER, 





Orders by Letter receive the most prompt and careful attention. To parties 


- 





| 138 AND 140 FULTON STREET, - - NEW YORK. 
















































































News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
shoud be addressed to 


pes a | erste ee we 


I All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com~ 
munications. from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bowen, Box 2797. — ooo 

£27 No notice oan be taken of commu- 


nications. Whateyer is intended must | 


be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as ↄ 
guaranty of good faith. ¥ 

3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 


” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be ourpnal. sitpest conenitanten ry @ stamped and 
awocted cavelopes otherwise 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Eprron, PusiisHer, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, May 20th, 1875. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION. 


Wes once more yield up large space to 
our annual report of the public services of 
the American Congregational Union. At 
this centennial period the meeting took 
a different form from usual, the more 
varied addresses from representative men 
of different Christian bodies having been 
for this year only replaced by a sermon 
on last Sunday evening by Dr. R. 8. Storrs. 
Those who attended expecting to enjoy a 
rich treat were not disappointed and the 
eloquent pastor never spoke wiser or. 
weightier words, Our readers from other 
denominations will, we are sure, not be- 
grudge for once the space taken up by that 
portion of Dr. Storra's address which is 
devoted. to exposition and praise of the 
churches of the Pilgrim Fathers. The socie- 
ty whose annual meeting was attended 
last Sunday has been quite as hospitable 
hitherto to other denominations as to its 
own, and it is many years since we have 
pulished so extended and, we may add, so 
eloquent and so well-deserved a eulogy. 
While Tae INDEPENDENT no longer repre- 
sents Congregationalism exclusively, it 
aims still to represent what is best in Oon- 
gregationalism and-in all other religious 
bodies. 

The Congregational Union was organ- 
ized some twenty years since, in the lecture- 
room of the Broadway Tabernacle church 
in this city. A large company of the most 
distinguished divines and laymen in the 
Congregational denomination were present 
to sanction and give counsel in regard to 
the new movement. The success of the 
great Albany Convention, held two or three 
years previous, had convinced the leaders 
and all the best men in that powerful de- 
nomination that their field of labor was 
broader and wider than the small territory 








— — — 


of the East to carry their simple 


wvery other sect in the field — — 


tion, and believed no reason existed 
why they should re 7 Et 
The Oongregat on.was ‘the hon- 


ored child or outgrowth of the Albany 
Gonvestion. <The distribution of the fund 
gathered for church building, as the special 
frait'‘of that gathering, had developed the 
want and absolute necessity of having some. 
organization at this t_ center 

the East and the West which should care- 
fully look after the interests of the denom- 
ination. At first the Union was suggested 
to act only as an official adviser, to receive 
and communicate facts, to suggest new 
plans and movements, to harmonize the 
action of the whole Congregational body 
and to furnish a place or “home” 
hese where sympathy and counsel could 
at all times ‘be obtdined’ “The” fea-. 
ture of church building was  intro- 
duced at the outset into the constitution 

of the society, after some hesitation; but it 
now occupies almost the whole time and 

thought of that excellent institation. 
During the past twenty years the Union 

has aided in the building of hundreds of 

churches, mostly in destitute settlements at 
the West, and it has gathered and used for 

this purpose more than a half million of 
dollars. A few years since its charter 
was amended, so as to enable it to hold as 
trustee any real estate or money donated 

to it. No money is given by the Union fér 

cburch building, in any instance, except to 

pay the “last bills” contracted. In other 

words, every church sided with its funds 

must, when completed, be entirely free 

from debt. It bas also insisted from the 

beginning that every church assisted should 

own in fee simple the land on which its 

building stands and that it should be kept 

at all times in good repair and well insured. 

The Union has furnished both money and 

brains—the latter often the better gift—to 

assist in wisely accomplishing its impor- 

tant and special work of church 

building; and we do not believe that 

any Christian organization in the coun- 

try has made fewer mistukes than this, 

It is now yearly doing a very great work, 

and this work could be greatly augmented 

if its available means would permit it. Ap- 

plications for ald are refused constantly 

because its treasury will not permit other 

acti6n. 

The Congregational Union was the first 
cburch-building corporation ever organized 
in the country. Now almost every Chris- 
tian body in the country bas followed the 
lead of the Congregationalists and has its 
special organization for church building. 
These institutions, in the aggregate, are ac- 
complishing an immense amount of good. 
Millions of dollars are expended by them 
which, without them would never be devot- 
edto such anobject. This journal, as is well 
koown, has always been friendly to all 
these organizations, and especially to the 
pioneer among them. 

The annual business meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union was held at the Bible 
House, on the previous Thursday. The 
only business was the adoption of the an- 
nual report and the election of officers. An 
abstract of the former and a list of the lat- 
ter precede Dr. Storrs’s sermon. The work 
of the Society the past year has been carried 
on successfully. A larger income than usual 
is reported and 58 churches were aided 
during the year ia erecting their houses of 
worship. 

The business meeting was marred by an 
unpleasant incident, which the presence of 
reporters has, we sre sorry to say, made 
public. Mr. A. 8. Barnes, the president of 
the meeting, appointed a committee on 
nominations. The majority of that com- 
mittee made ils report through D. M, Stone, 
Esq., of The Journal of Commerce. Geo. B. 
Bacon, D.D., presented @ minority zeporty 
which omitted among the diréctérs the" 
name of Henry C. Bowen and substitgted 
for it the name of Mr. Henry W. * 
most worthy gentlemao, known to the p 
lic as the munificent benefactor of Cornell 
University, Gagan of the commit- 
tee appointed the Plymouth Church to 
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oa the Board on the ground that he did mot 
represent Plymouth Qburch, and that tis 
Prrcei lei eran cj etn 
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to which he objected was retained be should ‘ 


oa had tthe ak ite 
ors. “The other members urgéd him to 

consider bis decision; but in .vain. The 
majority report (embracing the name of 
Mr. Bowen) was then almost unanimously 
adopted, whereupon Mr. Bacon gave ia 
his resignation, which was accepted. 

The editor of this paper is yery sorry 
that such an event should ‘have occurred- 
Although he bas from its foundation served 
the Congregational Union to the best of bis. 
ability, he does not desire to remain {np its 
directorship, and will be very glad, as soou 
may be, to resign; when he bopes that Mr, 
‘Sage or some other good man will com 
pent to be elected as. his successor. His 
other duties are so absorbing that he 
cannot give so much of bis time 
ashecan of his heart.to the manage- 
ment of the society. He does not claim to 
represent anything but bimself; but ‘the lit- 
tle thus represented will ever be freely at 
the service of the society, and nobody will 
be more pleased than himself if every 
church and every Congregational paper 
shall do more for it than he can. 

A single passage in Mr. Bacon’s letter to 
The Tribune on this subject gives us some 
pain. He says: 

“As I remarked privately at 
the meeting — * in - ym 
out sy in leaving im the trustee whose 
name I proposed to omit), I shall find my- 
self greatly assisted in the grace of bumil- 
7 by Rerecrine 380 (4-4 that hee besegen: 


So far as this language may imply a harsh 
judgment of the editor of this paper he 
does not care to reply to it. But he could 
not be vain enongh to imagine that the 
trustees meant to prefer him to Dr. George 
B. Bacon. Had the question been one of 
mere preference, the decision might well 
have been different, for few. men are more 
respected for their personal qualities than 
Mr. Bacon. But bis proposition was so 
evidently unreasonable and untimely thet 
it was impossible for a body of sensi- 
ble mes ‘even to consider it. All 
they could do was to beg Mr. Bacon 
to withdraw his resignation. They did 
not ‘‘ prefer” Mr, Bowes, nor did they turn 
out Mr. Bacon. He went of his dwn accoré | 
and against the entreaties of fhe members. 
They were as heartily sorry 9s they were 
st. prised thet he should demand of them 
to choose between the two. But they re- 
fused to do it and chose both. If he then 
refused to remain, be must not say it was 
because Mr. Bowen was ‘‘ preferred before 
me,” although he might justly -have con- 
tinued bis quotation, “‘for he was before 
me.” 

(I a 


A CARDINAL'S OATH. 


Tus oath which a Reman cardinal is re- 
quired te teke, and which, as we presume, 
Cardinal McCloskey has taken, commits 
him to the absolute supremacy of the Pope 
in both bis pontifical and civil charatter, 
Among other things, he must swear that he 
“ will be faithful and obedient to St. Peter, 
the Holy Apostolic Roman Church, and our 
most Holy Lord; the Pope, and bis suc- 
cessors”; that he “will give them any 
assistance in retaining, defending, and re- 
covering the Roman Papacy snd the Rega- 
lia of Peter with all my [bis] might and en- 
deavor™; that he “‘ will tesist unto” blood 
all persons whatsoever who shall attempt 
anything against them”; that be “ will 
seek out and oppose, persecute, and fight 

heretics and schismatics against 
our Lord the Pope”; that be will main- 
tain “‘the constitution of the Blessed Pius 
of 1567, and the declarations of his suc- 
cessors, particularly those of Innocent 
LX, 1591, and those of Clement VIII, 
1592”; that be will maintain the Papal 

to various Italian cities; and that be [ 
“« will not seek absolution from any” of the, 
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Pius 1X has never soquiesced in the annex. 
ation of the former States of the 

the Kingdom of Italy, that be still claims 
to be their temporal sovereign, and ihat ho 
hae placed Victor Emmanuel under the ban 
of excommunication for having ved 
him of bis temporatities. Papacy in the per 
soa of the Pope has not relinquished siugle 
one of ite pretensions to the civil power, 
What bas been lost in this respect has been 
lost against its consent and with no other 
concurrence than that which necessity has 
forced. The Pope-still insists that he is 
by right a temporal sovereign; and the 
cardinalate is th 8 secular as W 

as a religious office, and in both 
acknowledges the duty of. absolute allegi- 
ance to re tate | eee oper 
ity of the Roman Pontiff.’ 

In this view of the question we are not a 
little at Joss tosee bow Cardinal McCloe 
key can reconcile his official oath as a 
cardinal with his duties and obligations as 
a eitizen under the Constitution of the 
United States and of the state in which 
he resides, If the Pope should attempt to 
recover his so-called possessions from the 
King of Italy, if filibustering expeditions 
were organized in this country to aid bis: 
Pontifical Majesty in the effort, and if the 
President, as it would be bis duty to do, 
should issue his proclamation forbidding 
all such organizations, what would 
nal McCloskey doin such a contingency ?: 
Would he merge the citizén in the cardinal, 
and thus keep his faith with the Pope; or 
the cardivalin the citizen, and obey the 
executive authority of the United States? 
Would bis Eminence ‘‘ resist unto Mod all 
persous whatsoever who” should by force, 
dispute the civil authority of ‘‘ our Most 
Holy Lord, the Pope”? Woald he belp: 
“tn recovering the Roman Papacy and: 
the Regalia of Peter with all” his “might 
and endeavor”? How about secking out 
and opposing, persecuting, and fighting 
ageinest heretics and schismatics against 
*our Lord the Pope”? 

These may not, probably never will, be- 
come practical questions with the Ameritan 
cardinal; yet they are fair questions to 
test the nature and scope of the oath which 
he has taken. The oath itself might do 
very well for the Dark Ages; bnt in the 
nineteenth century and in this eountry it 
berdly G@ts the age or the place. The 
American people have happily come to ihe 
conclusion that popes, cardinals, bishops, 
priests, and all other ecclesiastical function- 
aries have no eitil duties to perform except 
those of citizens, unless elected or ap- 
pointed to office according to the lews of _ 
the land. Cardinal McCloskey, whatever: 
be may be in the theory of the Roman 
Papacy, is simply a citizen of the State of 
New York and of the United States of 
America, possessing the same powers and 
subject to the same obligations as all other 
citizens.” The religious character of his 
Gffice our institutions freely tolerate, but its 
eecular character io this country iss mers 
sham and is rapidly becoming « sham 
everywhere else. It is at best a faded and 
worn-out figment of the past. The world 
moves, even if the Papacy dows not. 

We say these things in no disparagement 
of Cardinal McCloskey. We do not sup- 
pose the country to be in any danger 
because Pius 1X has seen fit to turn the 
archbishop into the cardinal, nor would it 
be if the cardinal should bappen to be the 
next Pope and establish. the seat of the 
Roman See in the free City of New York, 
_ There is room enough bere for a Pope; and, 
—— — te 108 ets OG, 
‘all his rights es a citizen would be defended 
and all bis as such would 
be enforced; 


SS BE he 

Penmars we ought to be very greteful to 
Jefferson Davis for saying the other day, in e 
specch at a fair in Texas, that the Confederate 
soldiers now owe the same devotion to the 
American flag that they onee paid to the Con- 
| federate ; but, if he would hold ‘his peace, it 
“would not recall the thought that, had Justice 
been done, we shonid not be compelled to hear 
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he paper was not 
drawe ap to Ge seh ot, Rost renee Ay 
to serve any party purposes, Eaton, 
who, after the resignation of Mr. Curtis, 


became the cha’ of the Civil Bervice 
Commission, is a blican, and, as such, 
naturally pala pare as leniently as 
possible with the errors of the Republican 
party. The task which he bas peformed | 
was anything but a pleasant one to hi 
He tells his story in the regretful 

and yet he is too honest a patriot not to tell 
it. It ought to makes profound impression 

upon the whole country, 

The rise and progress of the spoils sye- 
tem from the days of Geveral Jackson to 
the present time; the two messages in 
which President Grant presented the evils 
and corruptions of this. system and asked 
Congress to co-operate ¥ ith him in an ef- 
fort at reform; the legis ation which pro- 
vided for the création of a commission to 
devise a plan to effect the object; the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the plan subsequent- 
ly recothnmended and’ adopted by the Pres- 
idént; the public pledge of the President 
that he would faitafully enforcé these prin- 
ciples ; the endorsement of the proposed 
reform by the National Republican Con- 
vention in 1872; the commitmient of the 
Republican party to thé same and fits over- 
whelmitg triumph at the Dballot-box; 
the shamefal neglect of ‘or attack 
upon the whole systém by~ thé’ politi- 
cians; the entire omission of Congress 
to give “it any Tegislative support; 
the irregular, inconsistent; and often 
self-contradictory” courss of the Presi- 
dent, ef posing him to the criti¢ism of both 
friends and foes; the notice of the Presi- 
dent in his last message that if Congress 
adjourned without any legislation on the 
subject be would regard the fact as an ex- 
pression of disapproval and at once aban- 
dot the effort; the final and complete sur- 
render by the President,.goon after the ad- 
jourament—these are the topics which Mr. 
Eaton fb plain and truthful history spreads 
before the public. , 

Practically, the reform ie dead—for the 
present, at least~—and the spoils system bad 
returned to its old sapremacy, The offices 
in the gift of the Government are the émol- 
uments of party power and are to be used 
for electidneering purposes and to pay 
political debts. They belong to congress- 
men and to the politicians. The way to 
get into office is to be a good party man; 
the way to stay there is.to help run the 
caucus and to pay political assessments; 
and the way to get out of office is to be an 
independent voter. The party in power 
owns the offices by an indéfeasible right, as 
the means of perpetuating ifs power. 
Those who want its favors must vote with 
it and do the bidding of the select com- 
mittee that always have the ear of the 
President; and even he must do their 
bidding ordo worse. Theides that he is to 
have the appointing power is a sheer delu- 
sion, Politicians, especially members of 
Congress who belong to the dominant party, 
make the appointments and the President 
simply signs the papers, 

We. bad hoped that this corrupt and 
abominable system in distributing the 
patronage of the Government would be 
destroyed, 
downfall would accrae to the fame of 
President Grant. We bave-never doubted 
his sincerity in the outset of the movement; 
and we do not to-day doubt that he would 
bavé succeeded in spite of all Opposition if 
he liad possessed *‘ the zeal, the self-denial, 
the petsistency,” and inflexible resolution 
of “the true reformer.” Uongress de- 
gerves the mst unqualified censure for its 
treachery to the people and to the pledge 
of the Republican party; and of the Pres- 
ident it miust be said that, though a gréat 
general, he lacks the qualities which make. 
aud mark thé real reformer. He liad 
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and that the honor of ite 


| versy,” retorts the author. 


in ‘very rare 
cases, The people must take bold Of this 
question with an unbending will, or they 
wilt bave no reform worthy of the® name. 
Tle laren will cheat doles they 
cab. be thught that it 
dato ght attempt. 





REVENGE BY THE SHILLING'S 
WORTH 

Tue Germans. are in advance of us. 
They are the first to see and provide for a 
- need which is'so patent that the only won- 
| der is"nobody has seen and provided for 
it before. They are about to have a jour · 
nal called the “Anti-Critic.” Its very name 
is enough to make authors’ bosoms thrill 
with joy—‘‘Anti-Critic: Organ for Literary 
Self-defense.” But its prospectus is even 
moré delightful and suggestive. It seems 
that in Germany, as here, journals are if 
the habit of refusing to print the replies 
which authors make to unfavorable notices 
of their books, When the justly indignant 


‘ guthor complains, he is informed. that. the 


journal bas ‘‘ no room to spare for literary 
controversy.” “But ‘you have already 
printed the fltst part of a literary contro- 
“ Phat’s as you 
take it or make it,” laughs the journal. 
“Tf you want a controversy, the priating- 
offices are open t6 you. Print your pam- 
pblet and foot the bills.” 

Therefore, says this humane, this cov- 
siderate, this inspired prospectus, “the 
hapless author, if no other suitable journal 
will open its pages to bim, is compelled to 
print and circulate his reply at his own 
cost, unless, like the ostrich, he is willing 
to stick his head in a bush and patiently 
endure the blows of his antagonist.” 

How does every author’s blood boil at 
this metaphorical allusion to the silliest of 
birds! Shall he be ao ostrich, with his 
head—of all things, his bead! the one 
thing on which he prides himself—stuck in 
a bush, patiently bearing the belaboring of 
an adversary? Judicious prospectus! No 
doubt to the great majority of authors it 
had not occurred before that silence under 
adverse criticisms of their writings could 
be coustrued into ignoble cowardice or piti- 
able feebléness of body; that critics were 
of necessity enemies, to be fonght 
and routed. . Ob! judicious prospectus! 
How well the German knew human 
mature when he worded the clause 
statiig that this periodical would; “by 
printing anti-critiques.at a moderate charge 
for insertion, secure to every one the free 
exercise of the sacred right of self-defense.” 

Shades of our ancestors, have'we been 
trampled on all these years without Enow- 
ing it—we in America, where there is not 
and where nobody has ever thought of 
establishing an ‘‘Anti-Orilice Organ for 
Literary Self-defense?” 

What an empty form of words does the 
Declaration of Independence seem in the 
light of this latter-day standard; or, rather, 
how superficially havé we read’and con- 
strued it, how palpably overlooked its 
framers’ intent. ‘‘All men are created 
free and equal.” To be sure they are; and 
why didn’t we think of it before—that, if 
that were so, authors and their critics were 
free and equal, and should be permitted to 
say their say, each to each, each about 
each, without let or hindrance, so long as 
paper-mills held out and magic inkstands 
ran not dry. ‘‘The-sacred right of self- 
defense!” This phrase, taken in this con- 
nection and in its bearing on the future of 
our young republic of letters, rises to the 
hight of the sublime. It is worthy of a 
place by the.side of several of oo heise 
adjurations, now become classic and im- 
mortal, about strikiog for one’s altars and 
fires and sires and-soforth: It shall 


proved himself unequal to the idea. We pecoihe a hétisehold word among authors, 


regfét to say this of one Whom the country 
has 80 many reacoas for honoring. 
sone lesson to be learnt from this 


"Ko tte est among thet, éved to the 
bemeaaabe’ = Toate’ Ontitinae bee | 
‘amiliarly 
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at be an ostrich, willing to stick his, 


re at a this movement in 


the world of letters cannot yet be calcu- 
lated. In fact, we would rather not cal- 
éulate them, if. we could. We tura sbud- 
Geringly away from the details which our 
—— morbidly persists in setting 
The publishers say that they 
“‘cherish the hop@ that their undertaking 
will not only satisfy a want, bot stimulate 
the activity of literary life and furnish « 


"| wholedome counterpoisé to the preponder- 


sting weight of criticisms, for the life 
breath of all intellectual effect is freedom, 
and ‘orice niore freedom.” In some of these 
expectations they will not be disappointed. 
Anything more “active” than so-called 
“literary. life” would be likely to become 
under these conditions it would be bard to 
find, unless it might be a fair at Donny- 
brook, The small money charge which it 
is proposed to make for the publishing of 
all which aggrieved authors wish to say to 
their critics will not stand for a moment in 
any man’s way—*“ four shillings a page.” 
Ditt cheap at that price, it must be owned. 
What's a dollar in comparison with the 
satisfaction of saying that the man who 
doesn’t believe in your theories is a fool 
and that the man who finds your verses 
stupid or clamsy must be an illiterate idiot? 
And then the theories and the verses must 
follow in full, of course, to prove to all the 
subscribers to the “‘ Anti-Critic: Organ for 
Literary Self-defense” that you are right 
and your critics wrong. At only “four 
shillings a page” one could afford to print 
& good many pages. The only restriction 
which the publishers propose to put 
on the language of their contributors 
is that there shall be no passages 


| which “‘might lead to an action for 


damages.” This is well considered, 
for it is manifest that the profits of a 
journal charging only “four gbillings a 
page” could not be large enough to make 
much of a reserve fund to fall back upon in 
case of heavy damages to be paid for libel. 
_This danger, however, may be obviated 
before long by the critics following suit 
and establishing stil} another journal, 
called the “* Anti-Anti-Critic: Organ for 
Hitting Back at the Literary Self-defend- 
ers.” This journal would not need to 
charge four shillings a page. It would be 
liberally supported, solely by the subscrip- 
tions of authors, whose intense desire to 
read every word written about their works 
or themselves is a thing upon which it is as 
safe to reckon as upon any staple in the 
market, 

How the newsboys would call out the 
titles of these sheets! City streets of a 
morning would be fuller of din “than 
ever. | 

‘*Here’s yer last Anti-Anti Ker-r-r-ritic !” 
The very syllables seem as adapted to a 
resonant and mischievous prolongation as 
the cogs.of a watchman’s ratile. But we 
should not see gentlemen reading these 
papers in the horse-cars, on their way down- 
town. Ob! no. Nobody would run thé 
risk of being supposed to have any personal 
interest in thé columnsof thé “‘Anti-Critic,” 
Only in the safe seclusion of their homes 
would the authors gloat over their sweet 
revenges and the critics wince under their 
merited castigations. What sn effect would 
such an organ as thie have on the statistics 
centuries to come, Its name might before 
long be not inappropriately changed to 
“The Exterminator.” 

Harriet Hosmer wrote a clever little play, 
last winter, called “1975: A Prophetic 
Drama.” It was written for private thea- 
tricals and performed at Mr. Story’s house. 
The scene is the Mummy Room in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and the play is simply a dia- 
logue between two mummies, woo myste- 
riously come to life and enter into conversa- 
tion with a lady visitor at the Museum. 
They ask eagerly as to the present condition 
, of the different countries in the world, and 
} finally ask after Spain. 

‘Spain! Spain!” says the lady (who, by 
the way, is the prime ministeress of En- 
plead and has a Cousin Amelia who is 
Presidentef the United States)—‘‘ Spain | 
| Spaint I don’t — that I ever heard of 





ol * 





pain, in the southwest corver of the 
map of Europe. We left them fighting, 
ad man of them.” 

had y (still musing} —* South west corner 
of the map of Europe? I'm sure l don't 
kaow. Ob! yea I think that must be the 
place where the Kilkenny cats come from. 
They are called the Carlo-Serranosf” 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tus ecclesiastical policy of Prince Bismarck 
has been a cause of alarm and embarrassment 
to all the European governments outside of 
Germany for a month past, but mostly to 
Bélgium and Great Britain. The imprison- 
ment of Catholic priests in Posen and the 
threatening letter addressed to Belgium were 
sufficient to give color to the suspicions that 
Bismarck intended to provoke a new war with 
France, to prevent that country from recov. 
ering its military strength to such a degree 
that it could safely attempt to regain the 
provinces wrested from it by Germany in the 
late war. But Bismarck seems to have gained 
bis point, without danger of war, by opening 
the eyes of the Earopean rulers whose emnity 
be had reason to fear, to the necessity of pre 
serving the peace; and not only Russia, but 
Italy and‘ Austria, appear to be willing to 
enter into an alliance to prevent a war 
the result of which might be the further 
aggrandizement of Germany by the absorption 
of Belgium. The pclicy of Bismarck is to 
break into pieces the political power of the 
Pope, and in this he seems to be in « fair way 
of accomplishing bis object. Belgium is not to 
remain a safe asylum for religious fanatics who 
have designs upon the life of the German 
ebancellor, and in Rome itself the deference 
to Bismarck’s wishes is shown to be great by 
the suppression oo Sunday last of the journal 
La Voce ddla Vértia for publishing the Holy 
Father’s address to the German pilgrims. If 
Bismarck’s influencg in Rome is greater than 
that of the Pope, there is not much cause to 
fear a war from the carrying out of the chan- 
cellor’s ecclesiastical policy. It is a significant 
circumstance, taken fn connection with the 
suppression of the Za Voce della Verita in Rome, 
that af tue same time the priests who had been 
imprisoned in Posen were liberated, on account 
of the government’s no longer having any 
cause to apprehend trouble from the secret in- 
fluence of the Papal authority in the adminis- 
tration of the diocese. 











GoveRwor TILDEN lust week sent a message 
to the legislature of this state iu regard to the 
government of cities, discussing particularly 
the history of the municipal govcrnment of 
this city and suggesting, at the close of the 
message, that the legislature should provide 
for the appointment of a commission to con- 
sider the whole subject, and report to the next 
legislature a plan of constitutional amend- 
ments that will settle permanently the general 
principles upon which all cities shal] be or- 
ganized and governed in this state. The 
object is to have these principles well-defined 
and placed beyond the control of party  gis- 
lation. The history of this state for years 
past shows s constant legislative tampering 
with city charters, msking them one year 
and unmaking them the next; as the ex- 
igencies of party or the interests of political 
rings and cliques may scem to require. A 
charter is the constitution of a city govern- 
ment, and at present it isin this state almost 
wholly the creature of siatute lezislation, and 
this jegislation is the creature of party poli. 
tics. What Governor Ifiden proposes is thet 
the general principles af every city charter 
shall be facorporated into the constitution of 
the state, and that a commission be orgaoized 
to find out what they are and present them ir 
due form for the action of tlie next legisla 
ture and ultimately of the people. We think 
exceedingly well of the suggestion. Its the 
only method of making reform radical and 
thorough, as well as permaneat. The state bas 
tried mere legislation long enough to be con- 
vinced of its failure. 


Muss Canrms 8. Burnuam, of Philadeiphia, 
having applied for admission to the bar of the 
courte of Pennsylvania sod having been denied 
the privilege of a legal examination by the 
board of examiners, because she is a woman, 
and baving in vain sought to procure an order 
from the Court of Common Pleas directing the 
board to examine ber as other law students are 
examined, has brought a sult against the board, 
placing her damages at $200,000. The ground 
set fofth in her complaint is that she has been 
' denied the privilege of earning a livelihood In 
‘the profession of her ehoice, and thereby de- 
b nied one of the privileges secured by the Con- 
stitution to citizens of the United States. Tie 
Pamotint whitch she claims is a plucky sum to 








} tak, cud We suspett that i is mors thaw 








she will receive. We entirely sympathise 
with Miss Burnham in the opinion that — 
law nor the usage of courts should éxtinde | 
women froin the practice of the legal profes- 
sion, if, they-can stand the requisite examitia- 
tion. This opinion, however, in this country 
has not yet obtained legal sanction, and until 
it shall do ao it admite of no enforeement by 
legal remedies, The Supreme Court, of the | 
United States, in the case of Mrs. Bradwell, 
the accomplished editor o’ .he Chicago Legal 
News, who had been refused a license to prac- 
tice law in the courts of Tilinois, decided that 
the whole question was purely one of state 
Jurisdiction and that the privilege alleged in 
her complaint as having been denied did not 
attech to United States citizenship at all, The 
Court would undoubtedly hold the same doc- 
trine should Miss Burnham’s case ever come 
before it. We see no remedy for women on 
this, as on some other questions, till the civil- 
ization of men shall rise to a higher plane. 





Curer-Justiczy Lowg, the successor of ex 
Chief-Justice McKean, of the United States 
Court in Utah, last week refused to give effect 
to the decision of the latterawarding $500 per 
month as alimony to Ann Eliza Young, one of 
the so-called wives of Brigham Young, during 
the pendency of her suit against him for divorce, 
The ground of the refusal is the plain and 
simple one of legal common sense that alimony, 
when granted by a court of equity, presupposes 
a lawful marriage. In this case the plaintiff 
wes merely Brigham Young’s concubine, ec- 
cording to the laws of the United States, and 
both of them guilty of a crime which these 
laws punish. Thereis here no basis for divorce 
or alimony without implying that that which 
is unlawful is lawful. We criticised at the 
time the decree of Chief-Justice McKean as 
legally absurd and virtually giving a judicial 
sanction to polygamous marriages. He had 
far more passion than sense, and the President 
made no mistake in displacing him, and sp- 
pointing one in his place who would adminis- 
ter the law, and not his own passions. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us & communica- 

tion in which he expresses tiie opinion that ‘‘s 
little police duty done by the United States 
army ’’ in some of the Southern States would 
be a good thing. We might be of the same 
opinion if the Constitution gave to the Gene- 
ral Government any police powers to be exer- 
ciged in these states. But, inasmuch as this is 
not a fact, the business of ‘‘ police duty ” must 
be transacted by the states. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is a respectable 
authority on this subject, Chief-Justice Chase, 
delivering the opinion of the Court in the case 
of the United States os. Dewitt, said that po- 
lice regulation 
“ean only have effect where the | tive 
authority of Congress excludes, territorially, 
all state legislation—as, for example, in the 
District of Columbia: Within state limits it 
can have no constitutional operation. This 
has been 60 frequently declared by this Court, 
results so obviously from the terms of the 
Constitution, and has been so fully explained 
and supported on former occasions that we 
think it unnegessary to enter again upon the 
diseussion.’’ 
It will be time enough to talk about the United 
States doing ‘‘ police duty" in the states 
when the power which such a daty implies ex- 
ists in fact. 


* Now is the time to enlist | ” &xclaims Fran- 
cis E. Abbot, in Zhe Index, What he wants is 
Liberal Leagues, to fight the oppression of 
Free-thinkers and Atheists. ‘‘For one,” he 
foams, ‘*I chafe with irrepressible indignation 
at these wrongs.” He wants ‘a combined 
appeal to the country to take up this great re- 
form, to institute new leagues all over the 
country, and to make the growing demand of 
American intelligevce and patriotism for a 
more completely and consistently. secularized 
republic Aeard, and heard respectfully, -from 
Maine to California.” The trouble with such 
men as Mr. Abbot is that they imagine that 
they and their little organizations are doing 
the thinking and the working for the age. The 
time is past for societies or leagues to remove 
the vestiges yet remaining of church support 
by the state, The battle is already nearly 
fought; or, rather, the positions are being 
yielded without a battle. The fly that once 
buzzed about a team thought it drove the oxen 
and turned the sward; but the plowman did 
not notice the insect’s help and the laboring 
beasts scarce heeded it by the whisk of a tail. 


eeee The Washington Republican publishes 
the following contemptible paragraph : 

“Some of the irreverent newspa 
blers couple the names of Vice Preeident Wile Wil- 
son and Sergeant Bates together as the great- 
American - atar - spangled - banner- bridge- the- 
dloody-chasm-conciliation-travelers—which is 
rough on Bates.” 
We doubt if there is another manin the United 
States who would make a better president than 
Henry Wilson, and, tf hia health had not failed 





after his extreordinary labors in the last cam- 


be the most formidable | 
pelos, be ems new This paragraph would. 


indicate that his health has so completely re-— 
covered that itis well for other candidates to 
gaerd againsthim. — 


++«-The stories told sbout Dr. Newman’s 
consulate-inspecting tour have been 80 extray- 
agant that we could hardly believe them. A 
writer who claims to know contradicts the 
report that he was paid ten thousand dollars s 
year and his expenses for his pleasure trip, 
end that his wife received a salary of three 
thousandas his secretary.. He received in all 
just $3,895.83 for salary and $2,317.27 for travel- 
ing expenses, and his wife did not receive a 
dojiar. His salary was just fifty dollars a 
week and traveling expenses, which was not 
extrayagant, if the consulates needed in- 
specting. 


A4 correspondent of The Christian Re- 
corder writes from Baton Rouge, La., that 
“ the strictures of Bishop Foster on the equal- 
ity of the golored brethren in the M. E. Con- 
ference opened the eyes of some of their ablest 
and best men; end, takifg him at his word, 
they are getting out.” The Christian Recorder, 
the organ of the African M. E. Zion Church, 
is generous enough to say on the subject : 
“While the offense of Bishop Foster was 
almost unpardonable, the M, E. Church, by 
her schools, is doing a blessed work for our 
people. One Dr. Rust more than outweighs a 
half dozen Bishop Fosters.’ 


..-A single passage in an editorial two 
weeks ago on the condition of the South, we 
learn, has been misunderstood. The conven- 
tion in Atlanta of teachers connected with the 
Southern work of the American Missionary 
Association did not agree that collegiate in- 
struction of the negrées should be given up; 
but that it should be limited te two or three 
institutions, and thatthe main efforts should 
be directed to normal instruction, in order to 
fill the great demand for teachers, 


....The actual amount paid for editorial 
labor on The Central Christian Advocate of St. 
Lonis last year, including editorial salaries, 
the amounts paid for contributions, and all 
editorial office expenses was less than $6,000 
We only wonder that they make so good a 
paper. THs INDEPENDEN? has found itself 
able to expend that amount in a single month. 

.»-Dr. H. M. Field safled last Saturday on a 
voyage round the world, seeking a needed 
change of scene and thought. He leaves The 
Hvangelist, he says, in the hands of Mr. Jobn 
H. Dey, who will be able, with the help of 
able writers, to produce “a weekly journal 
full of life,” Itis not true of editors-that if 
one wants “‘life’’ he should never say Dey. 

«ee A committee has been appointed in Phil- 
adelphia to gehup a centennial convention of 
the Liberal Leagues in America which protest 
against the oppression of free-thinkers, 
The name of the chairman suggests that 
they are in bloody earnest, It is Dam- 
on Y. Kilgore. 

+. The Churchman announces that Bishop 
Niles recently confirmed several students in 
“8t. Philip’s Academy,’’ Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Ee 


Religions Intelligence. 


Our exchanges chronicle 4,816 conversions 
or accessions to the churches—generally by 
profession and as the result of revivals—as 
follows: Presbyterian, 1,487; Congregational, 
1,050; Baptist, 1,030; Methodist, 577; Re- 
formed, 438; United Brethren, 208; Lutheran, 
58. The most notable Baptist revival appears 
to be that in the 1st church, Trenton, N. J., 
146 having been baptized since Jan. Ist. ‘A 
very large proportion of the converts ate heads 
of families. We have bad no evangelist, but 
the Holy Spirit bas greatly blessed the united 
labors of the pastor and people.” The Baptist 
church at Grand Rapids, Mich., has had 76.con- 
versions. ‘‘ The meetings throughout have been 
characterized bya calm and earnest purpose 
and desire. No excitement has prevailed. 

. . Onenight of prayer,in the midst of the 
meetings, we shall never forget. It wae after 
midnight when we closed, and the last} hour 
brought such an experience as none of us, I 
think, ever before passed through... 
Half a score of persons dated their conversion 
to that night, many of whom were not present at 
the meeting and one or two were miles away.’’ 
The Congregati@nal church at Wayne, Mich., 
“has been holding revival meetings nearly 
every evening for the past two months, result- 
ing in the conversion of nearly two hundred 
souls and the erection of about thirty family 
altars, The Congregationaliet reports 1,864 ad- 
missions—925 of them by profession—in Con- 
gregational churches throughout the country 
at the May communions some of which have 
been previously reported here or are reported 
herewith. A 44days’ Methodist mesting at 
Huntington, Ind., resulted in 120 conversions. 








vival at Lyochburg, Va., continues end‘ more 

than 400 have heen converted. A révival at 

Albany, Oregon, has resulted in additions of 

100 to Methodist. churches, 27 to the United 

py aa peat and Congregational eburch, and 
w to other churches, 


++» »Zechariah. L. Jimeson, a Seneca Indian, 
more than sixty years old, sustained at a re- 
cent meeting.of the Presbytery.of Buffalos 
satisfactory examination and was ordained a 
preacher to his own nation on the reservations 
in Western New York. The Indians on the 
reservation number sbott’S;000. -... The Rev. 
Asher Wright, who recently died among the 
froquois, on the reservations; whom he found 
ignorant pagans and, almost unaided, was the 
means of civilizing and Christianizing, bad 
rendered the Bible into their tongue. and 
studied medicine for their benefit, thus mod- 
estly ‘‘for most of his kindly life caring for 
both their souls and bodies,”” At bis funeral 
at Buffalo six Indians were pall-bearers and 
chanted in performing their service alow In- 
dian dirge. 

«ee-Lots have been bought at the southeast 
corner of Columbus ave. and Berkely st, 
Boston, on which to build a church for the 
Rey. W. H. H. Murray, capable of seating 
4,000. The society is a new one, on an “ Inde- 
pendent” basis, and has engaged Music Hall 
for Sunday services from October next, and 
Bumstead Hall for Friday evening and pastoral 
lectures, till Oct. ist, 1876, when the new 
church will be ready for occupancy. A hall 
at “South End” will be secured for Sunday- 
school purposes, The movement has not been 
begun earlier, it is said, in order to give no of- 
fense to Park-st., toward which Mr, Marray is 
said to have the kindest feelings. 


.... The- Presbyterian General Assembly 
meets to-day in Cleveland, O. There are no 
important topics to come before the Assembly, 
unless the question of @ revision of the Stand- 
ards shall be presented by some presbytery, 
of which event we have had no information. 


-Universalism, says The Christian Leader, 
has advanced more in New York and Brooklyn 
during the past seven years than in the forty 
years previous. The number of churches has 
been abont doubled and churches that were 
then feeble missions are now strong. 


...-The American Tract Society commeme 
orated ite fiftieth anniversary last Sunday 
evening, in Dr. Hall’s new church. The Boel 
ety has a daily issue of 54,000 publications. 


.»-Four hundred thousand dollars were 
refused before the panic for Dr. Hall’s old 
church, which was recently sold for $240,000, 


..- Newark, N. J., bas 100 churches to 125,- 
000 inhabitants, as against Brooklyn’s 235 to 
nearly a half million. 


. A fifth church in Chicago—that of Dr. 
Cooper’s—bas just joined the Reformed Epis- 
copalians. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tus Peoriz’s Frrenp.—It is suscepti- 
ble of easy proof that the sewing machine 
has been a greater blessing to the masses of 
American people than any invention of the 
present century. Nothing else has done so 
much to save the lives and health of the 
wives and mothers, the patient and over- 
worked women of the land, who, as @ class, 
most needed relief from the burthens of 
every-day life. Every father and husband 
fails in his duty if he neglects to endow his 
home with such a triumph of science as fe 
Wilson Shuttle Sewing — — 
rooms 827 and 829 Broadway, Ni 
and in all the principal cities and towns 
throughout the United States. This com- 
pany want a few more good agents. 

— — — — — 


SoorTHine aND HeaLine, we might with 
truth add — —— in every case. 
No remedy known Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Suarer, Ladies’ French Shoes, 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Miases, Children, and Boys, at 
most Moderate Prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th Street, and 1141 
way, comer of 26th Street. 


— a ee, j 
Lzapine Medical Men patronize Drs, 
STRONG'S Remepian luetrrors, st SaRatoaa, 


seca tere 


end for a Circular. 








ew York, to 
trusted their valuables to the keeping of: 


Ws present to the he public. 
this week, crowded full with the ve very 8 
of reading. Dr. Storrs’s 
before the American Congregational Union 
will command very general attention. Other 
well-known writers and ——— also 
appear. Every one of thé many depart- 

} ments bas had the best attehtion, and we 
believe the paper, as a whole, ‘will ‘rank 
among the very best we ever issued. ti 

The pressure of advertising continues 
without abatement. Our nearly 50 col- 
umps fn that department contain the 
announcements of the best known 
merchants, bankers, corporation’, and 
business firms in thé country. Our 
readers can there earn where near. 
ly évery want can be ptly ‘ sup- 
plied. Those at a i \ 
great centers of business should open a 
correspondence with these advertisers, ask- 
ing for figures, price-lists, and all other 
particulars desired. No other weekly paper 
in the country has one-half the advertising 
patronage now given to Tu INDEPENDENT. 

— — —— — 

DR. ROGERS’S VEGETABLE WORM 
SYRUP.—One great blessing of our age is 
the facility for procuring remedies for vari- 
ous diseases, carefully prepared and ready 
to be administered. John F. Henry, Curran 
& Oo., of New York, have a list of nearly 
one hundred articles which they manufac- 
ture in their laboratory there; and smong 
these there is none of greater value to 
children than Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm 
Syrup. Pleasant, palatable, and effective. 
Price 25 ceats per bottle. Joun F, Huwny, 
Curran & Co., Proprietors, 8 and 9 Col- 
lege Place, New York. 

Dz. TownsLey’s ToorHacus. ANoDYNB 
cures in one minute. [ 

eR 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 

I any of our readers design to paint, we 
recommend them to send to the ‘Averill 
Chemical Paint Oo.,” 83 Burling Slip, N. 
Y., for sample cards and prices. In our ex- 


in the market. 


: 


Reap Dr. Colton’s remarkable statement 


respecting his dental use of laughing gas, 
among the advertisements. 


10 CTS.—For Ten Cents we willsend a 
beautiful book of choice selections from 
the Poetical Works of Byron, Moore, and 
Burns. Desmonp & Co., 915 Race st. 
Philadelpbia. 


In case of accident there is no medicine 
so easily applied or that will give such 
complete satisfaction as DALLEY’s MacicaL 
Paty Extractor. 48 





Tou Delebleardcle Tey i d aleep 
he Old e e. t, an 
in peace. Sold by all — 





BURNING OF OSHKOSH. 


484 BUILDINGS were consumed by this 
conflagration, the flames gaining in intensity 
of heat as they swept onward, laying all 
before them in asbes, Safes that could 
withstand such an ordeal are equal to any 
emergency and may be trusted in any sita- 
ation. Hon. Gabriel Bouck writes that he 
saved his documents in a safe of Herring’s 
make. R. L. Bigger, the largest loser, was 
indebted for the preservation of his books 
oné of these safes, Many others who 





Herring’s Safes were saved an irreparable 
loss. 


A PIANO VOYAGE TWICE AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


TaERe is now lying in the port of New 
York the American ship ‘“‘Agra,” ia con- 


vessel was owned by Capt. Miller, who 
sailed her, and the companion of his long 
and adventurous voyages was his wife, an 


was placed in the cabin of the good 
“Agra,” by her captain, for the use 
wife, to beguile the tediousness of the 
ges voyages intended to be taken. In the 
latter part of the month the vessel sailed 
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pertence it has proved superior to anything . 


jon. Fes York direct tor Melbourne, 
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Indie, 
absence of fifteen months. In September, 
1872, she left again for another voyage 
round the world, going first to Melbourne-a 
second time, thence direct to London, Ep- 
then to Norway, whence slie re- 
turned directly to Melbourne, then to San 
Francisco and -China, then back to 
New York, after an absence of two years 
and five months, ~having traveled over 
110,000 miles, having crossed the mor 
ten times and passed the Cape of 
Hope five times and Cape Horn nearly as 
many, while enduring, as a matter of 
course, innumerable storms and évery 
vicissitude of climatic changes, During the 
entire period this American piano has re- 
mained on shipboard, screwed down to the 
floor of. the captain’s cabin, and has never 
left the ship until recently, when, the versel 
being sold, it was landed. During the 
whole time the instrument has been played 


upon by the captain’s wife every fair day. 


It has not been touched or repaired in any 
way since it first left New York, with the 
exception of a slight tuning in Melbourne, 
where it was pronounced to be the finest 
instrument ever heard there, and ‘s partial 
tuning once in San Francisco; and, when 
landed and returned to the maker, for tem- 
porary storage, the instrument was found 
to be in as perfect condition, after its buf- 
feting about twice round the world, as on 
the day when it first left New York. No 
stronger evidence could be adduced. of the 
strength, durability, and reliability of Amer- 
ican pianos over those of European make 
than that given above. It is almost need- 
less to add that the instrument in question 
was one made by the now renowned piano- 
makers of the world—Steinway & Sons— 
whese instruments defy wind, weather, and 
climatic changes. The skeptical can re- 
move all doubt, if they feel inclined, by 

this much-traveled piano at their 
store. Capt. Miller, whose musical know!l- 
edge is confined to aural experience. of 
much extent, certifies his conviction that 
for use on shipboard there is nothing which 
can compare with a Steinway upright 
piano.—7ridune. 


EEE — 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING. 


THERE is a two-fold object i n asing 
— pany oh to prevent decay, and, sec- 
ond, to gratify the eye. Many people do 
not takeinto consideration at all the first 
and prime reason why they should keep 
their houses well coated with paint; but, 
instead, consent to-the outlay only when 
the appearanceis ao bad as to cause a feel- 
ing of shame. After seeing the necessity, 
it is next in order to procure a really good 
paint; and as such we take pleasure ip 
commending that made by the National 
Mixed Paint Co., No. 68 Barclay street, 
N.Y. We have tried this article oar- 


selves and speak from personal knowledge 
of its merits. Our readers should write 
the company for a sample card of their 


colors, which will be sent rREz. 
— — — — 


BENT WOOD .FURNITURE. 


Ovr attention is frequently called to the 
improvements in articles of daily use in 
the household. On another page of this 
paper will be found the advertisement of 
Austrian Bent Wood Farniture. Messrs, 
Thonet Bros., of- Vienna, Austria, who 
have a branch house at 808 Broadway, in 


this city, are the manufacturers, 


The bending of wood permits the com- 
bination. of strength and solidity with 
superior lightness and elegance of form. 
After many years of experimenting, Mr, 
Michael Thonet, of the above firm, suc 
ceeded in finding such a mode of preparing 
the wood, bending it and afterward drying 
it, as to make the use of bent wood a 
practical reality. He commenced the 
manufacture in Austria, where wood was 


plenty and manual labor cheap. 


It was not till 1861 that much progress 
‘was made in the manufacture of bent wood 
furniture. In that year this new article 
was exhibited at the London Exhibition, 
Was greatly admired, and was awarded a 
first-class prize medal. The demand for 


fl 
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#e—each Working day. This 
———— — 
exportation from Austria, and Messrs. 
Thonet Bros. have branch houses estab- 
lished in all the principal cities of the 
world; In this country the process of 
bending wood is more and more employed 
and there are many kinds of wood work in 
which this practical and beautiful inven- 
tion‘could be used with success, 


— — — — 


A NOTED BOSTON BOOK HOUSE. 
CHANGE IN THE PROPRIETORSHIP OF 
A PROMINENT BOSTON ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—THE NEW FIRM OF LOCK- 
WOOD, BROOKS & CO, 


ANOTHER change in one ofthe best-known 
and most popular of Boston’s book houses 
is announced to-day. Book-bttyers and 
members of the trade have long been 
familiar with the several firms which have 
in succession managed the famous estab- 
lishment for so many years located at 117 
Washington atreet, and which about a year 
ago removed to more commiodious qua 
at 881 Washington and 10 Bromfield.s { 
Beginning as Crosby & Nichols, the firm 
became in the course of years successively 
(2) Crosby, Nichols & Co., (8) Ctosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co., (4) Nichols & Noyes, 
(5) Noyes, Holmes & Co,, and now changes 
its style to Lockwood, Brooks &Co. In 
these several changes the leaven of the old 
lump hes been retained from time to time, 
and the familiar face of Mr. Nichols is still 
welcomed by old patrons in the store, from 
the active management of which he long 
since retired, Mr. Henry D. Noyes, also 
for the past four years and more head of 
the firm, will also remain with his-youthful 
associates for a time and give them and the 
public the benefit of his ripe experience. 
The members of the present firm also are, 
with one exception, no new accessions; but 
men who have wotked their way) up 
through the various grades of employment 
and subsequent membership in the late part- 
nership. The house of Noyes, Holmes & 
Co. was composed of Messrs. Henry D. 
Noyes, Jobn 8. Lockwood, John B. Holmes, 
and Walter D. Brooks. Messrs. Noyes and 
Holmes now retire, and Messra, Lockwood 
and Brooks have associated with them- 
selves Mr. Phineas 8, Tobey, ason of th 
Hon. Edward 8. Tobey. Mr. Lockwo 
who thus becomes the head of the new 
firm, has bad a long experience—beginning 
with his employment, when a youth, in the 
old establishment, and continued, except 
during a term of service in the army and 
as manager of the retail department of Lee 
& Shepard, to the present time. He has 
won his position by dint of untiring energy 
and persevyerence, and a most enviable ex. 
perience of the business in all its phases 
eminently fits him for his present position. 
Mr. Brooks is a son of John W. Brooks, 
for years known asa prominent railroad 
manager, and is a young man of rare quali- 
fications for bis place. Mr. Tobey, the new 
member of the firm, has everything in his 
fayor and will no doubt be an able asso- 
ciate for the two gentlemen already named. 

In its new and spacious quarters—which, 

with the entrances on Washington and 
Bromfield streets, make tho store one of 
the most complete and attractive in the 
city—the firm of Lockwood, Brooks *& Co. 
can hardly fail to achieve the high success 
it so richly merits. It is the purpose to ex- 
tend the business in several directions, 
making a specialty of the wholesale and 
retail stationery trade, which has already 
grown to extensive dimensions under the 
management of Noyes, Holmes & Oo. A 


and 
ee oer aad, eae 
as of the old establishment, so long iden 
fied with 117 Washington street, rym 
im wishing it a measure of success which 
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“Waar ‘would this world be. without 
music? Throw us back fifty years, We 
were almost, comparatively speaking, with- 
out musical instruments. The piano, organ, 
etc., etc,, were then but mere inceptions, 
compared with what those instruments are 
now. Forty years ago, when J. B, Dun- 
ham commenced the manufacture of pianos 
in New York, the business was, so to speak, 
in ite infancy. Most of the pianos were 
imported and -the trade.was almost entirely 
in the hands of foreigners. England, 
France, and Germany supplied nine-tenths 
of the- instruments in America; but a 
movement had been commenced to stem 
this tide of importation. Americans were 
trying their mechanical skill in the 
manufacture of piano-fortes, and then 
was the dawning of a great future per- 
eeptible in the efforts of the sturdy and 
patriotic few. Young Dunham—for he was 
then hardly thirty-five years old—had 
scarcely arrived in New York when he 
formed a partnership with Horatio Worces- 
terand Adam Stodart.for the purpose of 
manufacturing pieno-fortes, his skill as a 
eabinet-maker and his remarkable knowl- 
edge of the various kinds of wood beiog an 
invaluable aid in the concern. The firm of 
Stodart, Worcester & Dunham was among 
the pioneer piano manufacturers, whose 
united efforts, after a few years, stopped the 
stream of importation and eventually turned 
the tide to Europe by the superiority of the 
instruments manufactured here over al) 
others in the world. The firm continued to 
do business for several years, and made in- 
struments so superior to those then in use 
that it commanded a large share of the 
business of the whole country for several 
years. The original firm at length dis- 
solved, and was succeeded by the firm of 
Stodart & Dunham. In 1849 J. B. Dun- 
ham assumed the entire business, and car 
ried it along successfully until 1867, when 
he.took his sons in partnership, and the 
firm became Dunham & Sons, which title 
still remains. In May, 1878, J. B. Dunham, 
Sr., died, at the ripe old age of seventy- 
four years, having outlived his old partners 
only a few weeks, aud with him has gone 
almost the last of that race of sterling, in- 
telligent, and enterprising manufacturers 
by whose exertions the piano-forte business 
has become second in importance to none 
among the manufactures of the country. 
The present firm is composed of David H. 
and J. B. Dunham, both practical mechan- 
ics, who not only keep up the fine reputa- 
tion their father earned for the house, but 
actually have, by their united efforts, in- 
creased their sales during the last two years, 
which may be considered something re- 
markable in view ofthe unsettled state of 
the market during this period. Their fine 
factory presents a bold and handsome front 
on the Harlem and Albany Railroad, near 
Melrose, in full view of tens of thousands 
of passengers who traverse those roads 
every day. Itis an unpretentious though 
still handsome beilding, with a frontage of 
of two hundred feet and wings over one 
hundred feet long. Its interior is arranged 
on the most approved principle, seeuring 
the greatest amount of light with the 
most perfect ventilation. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the most modern and 
approved labor-saving machinery in all the 
departments of piano manufacture have a 
place in this factory. The engine is a per- 
fect beauty and a model of strength, doing 
its work silently and easily, giving motion 
toa hundred whirring wheels that fashion 
out the materials which finally compose 
the perfect and elegant piano-forte. The 
immense Jumber-yards are in the rear of 
the factory, sheltered by the wings of the 
building. Large quantities of this lumber 
have been seasoning for the last ten years. 
Their drying-rooms are capable of season- 
ing thousands of feet of lumber at a time, 
and it is a fact worthy of mention that 
Dunham & Sons use only sawed veneers of 
the very finest quality. One of the most 
remarkable improvements in piano-fortes 
of the present day has just been effected by 
Dunbam & Sons. The improvement con- 
sists in a system of construction by which 
the tone is increased to an equality with 
that of a square grand, while the quality is 








will fidly supplement that achieved in the 
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power hr équere piacos has been gained st 
the-expense of purity of quality; but Dun- 
ham & Sons have overcome this difficulty 
and havo Hterally produced a grand piend 
in a square case of ordinary dimensions. 
The tone is resonant, powerful, and melo- 
dious. The touch is light but strong, and 
the professional player can produce all the 
effects’ that can be got oat of a grand, 
while tie amateur will feel aw unusual’ 
pleasure in its ample and ‘satisfying tone. 
It will in a measure “revolutionize the 
manufacture of square pianos. This house 
bas beén very successful in themanufacture 
of upright pianos: They are elegant in 
pattern, with sweet and sympathetic fone; 
simple action, and great power whe? re- 
quired, comparitg favorably with square 
pianos in regard to quality and quantity of 
tone, durability, etc. Their warerooms, 
No. 18 East Fourteenth street, New York, 
are stocked with the different styles ‘they 
manufacture, and it is really a pleasure to 
go through their establishment and examine 
their remarkable instruments. Dunham & 
Sons’ pianos have a reputation which placed 
them in the front rank of instruments of 
this kind. The name is a guaranty both 
of mechanical and musical excellence; 
while the concern, moving along on the 
bigh tide of prosperity, promises to main- 
tain—at least, during thé existence of the 
present firm—the prestize of its former 
achievements.— Weekly News. 


— —r⸗ a · — 
SURGERY BY WHOLESALE. 


Tue art of surgery, especially that 
branch of it which is called mechanical, 
seems far more tangible and certain in its 
results than the practice of medicine, If 
a dose of medicine is swallowed,, the 
moat profound M.D. cannot tell why it acts 
as desired or why it fails to do so, or 
whether it is not 4 means of death, coincid- 
ing-with disease and hastening the fatal 
hour, 

Doctors not only ‘‘ disagree,” but with 
bitter hate the different pathies often de- 
nounce each other as “ quacks” and fiends, 
with a zeal worthy of a more certain cause. 
And, while fashion and theories in mediciue 
are ever vacillatiog from the sanguinary 
gore of free bleedivg for nearly every dis- 
ease andthe ‘ inquisitions ” of the moxa, 
red-hot iron blisters, and ptyalism of twen- 
ty years ago to the infinitesimal dose of a 
millionth of a grain of bhome@opathy, sure 
gery has not thus veered about like the 
weathercock in the storm of public opinion 
or.fasbion, but has made rapid strides in 
the relief of human deformity and suffer- 
ing. Many of the lame, halt,and deformed 
who but a few years ago seemed doomed 
to lives of misery may now bo restored. 

One of the most remarkable illustrations 
of the advancement in the art of surgery 
we had the pleasure to witness and investi- 
gate, a few days since, at the National Sur 
gical Institute, in the marvelous city of In 
dianapolis, Indiana. (Wesay marvelous, be- 
cause it has doubled its population within 
the last three or four years.) This institu. 
tion is the most wonderful and the largess 
of the kind in America. It. bas a branch 
in Atlanta, Ga, one in San Francisco, Cal,, 
and is soon to have one in New York or 
Philadelphia. There are collected there 
from all the states ia the Union bundreds 
of deformities of every conceivable charac- 
ter, causing the stranger to feel almost thas 
heis-in a world of chance. No two cases 
look alike. There are club feet, club handa, 
web fingers, bow legs, knock knees, 
crooked backs, crooked necks, hare lips, 
cross eyes, etc., etc.; and to think that over 
four thousand of such cases annually visit 
this institution for: relief is marvelous, 
Some sixteen years ago the proprietors 
commenced their work and their great suc- 
cess in curing these cases, making the lame 
to walk aod the crooked straight. Their 
rapidly-increasing business has from yea 
to year demanded mereased facilities and 
accommodations. They now have large 
buildings in each of the three cities nemed, 
and still there is not room enough. 
A capital stock of five hundred thousand 
dollars is required to conduct the business, 
Over ninety thousand dollars’ worth of 
mechanical supports, machinery, bandages, 
and other surgical apparatus were used by 
them last year, all of which were manu- 
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sande who seek the Institute as a Bethesda 
or Siloam. The secret of their almost un- 


the body—varied at will by powerful ma · 
ehinery, increasing or diminishing the flow 
of blood to the brain; spinal chord, and iv- 
ternal organs as demanded—is one of their 
great achievements; The mills and ma- 
chines for kneading, rubbing, and pro- 
ducing artificial motion. of the imbs and 
body, oxygen gas, all kinds of buths, elec- 
tricity, braces and apparatus for holding 
up the weak and straightening the 
limbs of the deformed are in daily 
use and operation. Add to this all 
that surgical] operations and medicines 
can do,and an array of curative agents 
are combined for the successful treatment 
of deformities, paralysis, and chronic 
diseases which physicians and surgeons io 
ordinary practice cannot afford, At this 
institution they bave under treatment at 
this time over twelve hundred patients, 
and altogetber they have treated over forty 
thousand. cases of deformity,. paralysis, 
and otber surgical affections, thus giving 
the proprietors the most extended experi- 
ence. Their inventions are s> varied as to 
remiid one of thé Patent Office model- 
rooms. They combine the’ invention of 
apparatus for erch individaal case, the 
manufacture of all kinds of surgical appa- 
ratus, and the treatment of patients in the 
same buildi One case is there from 
New York, who rejoices in a new nose, fit 
for the inspection of artists. Others Whose 
faces were deformed have been wonderful- 
ly improved. 
— — —— — — 


BORAX SOAP. 


It is with pleasure that we call the atten- 
tion of our readersto a good articleo—one 
that we have ourselves used and know to 
be just what it is represented—we mean 
Borax Soap; manufactured by Thomas 
Gill. This susp, as fits name implied, 
is manufactured from borax by a secret 
process, and-the result is @ soap which 
makes @ beautiful soft, creamy lather, 
pleasant to the touch sod without injary 
to the object washed. Unlike ordinary 
soap, this can be used for either toilet or 
laundry purposes, asit contains no turpen- 
tine or rosin. We recently went through 
Mr. Gill's factory, in Atlantic street, Brook- 
lyn, and, had we not known that it was a 
soap factory; we should never have im- 
agined so from any disagreeable odors, so 
common to most establishments of the 
kiod. Everything was neat and clean in 
the extreme. In conclusion, we say to any 
of our readers who may want a good and a 
cheap article of soap, Bay “ Borax.” 


A GOOD KNIFE-SHARPENER. 


Wer suppose that many of our readers 
have often felt the same want that we 
Have. We mean that of a knife-sharpener— 
one that won't wear oat. The “ Rodial 
Siesl Co.,” whose advertisement appéats in 
auother column, have supplied this wart 
fo every respect, end have invented eo 
article that evéry one should have. Té let 
our readers judge for themselves, they can 
have a circular sent to them on application 
to the office of the Company, 231 Pear! St., 
x. 


Tus Cyuary Fie Insurance Company, 
located at Newport, Ky. (a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati), aoa old company, established in 
1856, has been in theagency business through 
the Enstern States for two years. Since its 
organization it hes had the reputation of 
honorable adjustments end prompt pay- 
ment of losses and is gaining a high repu- 
tation with the insuring public. 




















Taz NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS, 
enlarged and improved, will hereafter be 
issued in the morning, instead of afternoon, 
at $4 per annum, or $1 per quarter, pust- 
paid, But all present subscribers at $3 per 
annum and all.who subscribe at that rate 
before the end of June will be supplied to 
the end of their prepaid terms without ad- 
ditional charge. , 

Send for specimen cap. 
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priced Furniture, manufactured 
past dull winter, at very low cist.” * 
goods sre now ‘bffered ‘t thie very Wwest 


manufacturers’ prices and present an ub- 

usudfly favorable opportinity tw buyers. 

The quality is fully guaranteed as reépre- 

seited. Spécial attention fs Called tothe 

Lord Patent Rocking Chalr—the beit ata- 

tionary Rocker ever manufactured. 
— — — — 


FURNITURE 


Fournrrvrsz of the most desirable pattern 
and in every style is manufactured and 
sold by Degraaf & Cochrane, of Nos. 152 
and 154 West 28d street, New York. They 
have been many years engaged io this 
business, and have a well-earned reputa- 
tion for making the best of goods and 
selling them at very low rates, Their im- 
mense warerooms in 23d street are worth & 
visit from our readers at any time, and 
whoever goes there will meet with cour- 
teous attention. 


Perry Davis anp Son are manufactur- 
ers and proprietors of the celebrated ‘“* Pain 
Killer.” This medicine has been before 
the public since 1840 and there is no one 
medicine more univergally known. It has 
become an established article of commerce 
and is now manufactured and largely ex- 
ported in bond to the East and West Indies, 
Central and South America, Great Britain, 
Obina, Japan, New Zealand, Australia; and 
to nearly ali the prominent ports of trade; 
while in the United States its name has 
long been a household word. 

The principal manufactory is in Provi- 
dence, with branch bouses in Cincianati, 
Montreal, and London, England. 

The offices of the firm are slaborately 
furnisbed and are spacious and convenient 
for the transaction of their large and in- 
creasing business. 


PATRONIZED BY THE LADIES. 


Tue delightful, pure, ‘pure, unadalterated, and 
truly excellent qualities of Dr. Price's 
Special Flavoring Extracts and Cream Buk- 
ing Powder bas secuted for them the 
patronage of the most intelligent ladies in 
this country. Whenever a sweet, white 
bisctit ig wanted or a light pot- pie, an ele- 
gant cake or a delicious pudding, these 
articles are made use of, as theif 
aniformity are certain in producing 
results. few cents additional cost does 
not deter ladies who are mindful of the 
health of their families from procuring th:it 
which is known to be pure and wholesome, 


** necessaries of life.” 
Powder is not sold in bulk, It is put up in 
cans, securely labeled. Bulk powder fs 
largely adulterated, and often fraudulently 
sold for Dr. Price’s. 
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we! BRUNKEL’S BITTER 
ie OF IRON.—A sure cure for tor Die: 
Stomach, General 

yetem, 
Constipation, Acidity of the ery bolle guar for 
all cases requiring a tonic. every botge qua 


anteed or the money refunded, 
Ask for Kuvkel’s and —— — 


Seat, Pin, and Stomach Wofme 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st, 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE 
Tux mails for Europe forthe week esding 
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SAMPLES 





3 FRATLEMEN, 


FD SROES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 











OUR GENTLEMEN'S CARRIAGE. 


Fine Carriages 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


OLETS, 


Fee ee Non great vasteky of 7 Bork Phaetons in s 


— all Sa ey and every 


A. T. DEMAREST & 00, 


628 and 630 Broadway. 
REDUCTION IN JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
as Lae 


American and Ferelgn Watches, 
Diamend ané Pear! Jewelry, 
Sets, Bracelets, Rings, 
Stiverware, etc., etc., in great variety 


_ THE OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


No. 675 BROADWAY, 
under Grand Central Hotel. 


Lovejoy's Metallic ; Weather Houses 
ma of et and lanier 














PERCE. WELL EL AUG 
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obstinate form of diseases known as Piles or Hemor- 
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WM. E. SHEFFIELD, 
House’ and: Fresco Painter 


797 FULTON STREET, 
NEAR CUMBERLAND STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Paper Hangings and Decorations. 
Window Shades, 
Cords and Tassels, Etc. 


A Full Assortment of Wax Flewer Mate- 
rials. Glass Shades, etc. 


HAIR DYE. 


TED HAIR DY®B best 
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“BALD HEADS" 


With 0. prose exactly Set to the Bala 


con- 
trived each pur issuing a the 
hairy They ares 
Celebrated —— ty No. fie New ows 


KINGSFORD'S 


OSWECO 
PURE AND SILVER GLOSS 


STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


————— — 


KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH, 


PREPARED BY T. EINGSFORD & SON, 
Expressly for Food. 
aXVtgt it te property made into puddings, tt is Ges _ 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


HOIS MACHINERY. 


CRANE BROS. 
MANUFACTURING COMPARY, 


+s | STEAM PUMPS, Rs 


MANUPAOCT URIN Goo., 


FIRE-ESCAPE —— 


IMPERIAL GRANVM. 


E GREAT _MEDICIN 
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rege — Aadirons, Shovels, snd Tongs, and large old-fash- 
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Spring Overcoat. Prices, $14 


Abert Frock and Walking Coats, $18 to $26. 
Stylish Business Suits, $18 to $30. 


Pantaloons, $6 to $19. 


Stylish Garments aud Low Prices are the leading features of our 


House. 





NO. 256 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 


to $28. 









IRON 


J. B. & J. M. CORNELL, 


PLAIN AND OBNAMENTAL™ 


141 Center Street, New York. 


WORKS, 












Cast [ren Beams and Girders; 
Area and Win 





IRON BUILDINGS, IRON BRIDGES, 


FIRE-PROOF MANSARD ROOFS, 


Irom Doors, Vault Doors, Shutters, Sashes, Sky Lights; Floor Lights, 
Vault Lights; Iron Roofs, Fire-Proof Ceilings, Floors, and 
Partitions; Window Lintels, Cornices, Columns, 
Balconies, Verandas; 


LAMP-POSTS AND LANTERNS, for Hotels, Parks, and Dwelllugs; 
CAST AND WROUGHT-IRON RAILINGS IN EVERY VARIETY; 


BANK VAULTS AND DOORS; 


Wrought Iren Rolled and Rivetea Beams; 
dow Gratings, etc., otc. 


. | | nd price tow. BR. BLISS, Box 555 P.-O,, N. Y. City. 


of these articles to sell will please send description 





JAMES V. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW STORE, 
183 CANAL STREET, 
where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 


SHOWING 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


tm all varieties, embracing 
SPRING BEDS, 
HAIR MATTRESSES, 
ready-made and made to order, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, BLANKETS, 
COMFORTERS, QUILTS, COUN- 
TERPANES, SHEETS, PIl- 
LOW-CASES, TOWELS, 


NAPKINS, 

and everything in the bedding line, at 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
cee sean am an before purchas- 


WALL PAPERS 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT THE FACTORY OF 


| FR. BECK & (0,, 


206 West 20th Street. 


Colors of Carpets Matched. 


tw French Hangings copied at half 
the original cost. 








46 
— 
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WARTNUrAcrONY, AN® AND RANDOLPH 


HIGHEST STANDARD WORK 


CARRIAGES, PHAETONS, 








—————— 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 








BEDDING AND BED-ROOM 


_» | PERFECT tn every respect, aod a full guaran- 


BEDDING srsse meas, ete. 
$. P.KITTLE, Scitiec'2, 


HAS REMOVED 


To 
NOS. 203 & 205 CANAL ST. 


SPRING BEDS, 
SPRING MATTRESSES, 
FEATHERS and DOWN, 7 
PILLOWS and BOLSTERS, 


COMFORTABLES, 
QUILTS and SPREADS, 
COUNTERPANES, 
BLANKETS, Etc. 


BED- and TABLE LINEN, Ete. 


Church, Chair, and Boat Cushions. 
Established sixteen years. 


All goods as recommended, or bill forfeited. 


Bedding of an grades manufactured to order and 
constantly on hand at wholesale and retail. 


BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


[203 Canal St. 
IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN, WHOLE 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


RICH and PLAIN 


| PURNITURBH, 
“UPHOLSTERY, Ete., Ete, 


204, 206, and 208 East 27th St., 
2 Doors East of $d Ave., NEW YORK. | 
Every article, however rich or plain, shall be 








36 FIRST-CLASS MEDALS, 
AUSTRIAN 


BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 
608 BROADWAY. 808 





This Furniture can be had caned and uphol- 


oe ET BROTHERS. 
i 


stered. 
Caned seats are LA Ayn dS all—neith- 
—— peat and cool in sum- 
and very 


AT HOME AGAIN. 


BARGAINS IN 








Tense orate 
ORY, compre 


See 
WARREN WARD &C0., 60. 


Nes. 75 aud 77 SPRING ST. cor. CROSBY 8T. 


B, V. MERRIAM & CO., 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 4 YEARS, 





REDUCED PRICES. 
We offer great inducements to Whole- 





FURNITURE. — 


'| HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








| SOUTHERN 


HOTEL, 
ST. Louis. 


Faowrine on WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH 87s. 

LAVEILLE, WARNER &CO., Proprietors. 
? r this moet been 
top to H 


F ng the neat eat — — 


— — —— 


season wit open June Mth, 1875. App! 
tion = and Roome me or 48 — pes 
‘of the House canbe 8 5 TOO Bs. secured. 
plans o: ELE, Proprie 
MER VACATION 
Surtrewsos Wale ——— 


of rare attractions 
— ye 
Ist. Terms moderate. Address = for ee TER. 








TRAVEL. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


NEW YORK AN AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Halil’s Bande engaged for the 
Season. 





Leave New York Gailly (Stndays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R.,at5 P.M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 6:3) p.u., ang 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 


Tickets sold at all principal RAR. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. B.-B. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gon. Pazs. Agent. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, AND 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
1 Wastinato 55 Newton, 


Na ote ae the ge" union PActrio 


pointe W. ‘est on the Pucific 
ne ESAS. LINE. 
— EH opened — Fn 
—* between Leavenworth, Atchison, anc 
General 
BU El LE, eer 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTOWW™, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 


Leaving Picr No.46N. R., 
AS FOLLOWS: 
WISCONSIN... .............. May I8th, a8 3 P. M. 
For steerage and intermediate tickets, at current 
rates, apply at No. 29 Broadway. For cabin passage, 
at $80 or $65, gold ( ding to stateroom), spply at 
No. & Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 
MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 














— eT ae a » 


GEORGE MACKENZI®, Agent, $5 Broadway. 


“‘How to Co West.” 


Ts is an inquiry which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he starts 
on his journey, and a littie care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 


Iowa and Nebraska, with close convections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, Mis- 
souri, and points in Kansas an New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
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ty wit be given to that effect rae 





rehase cannot do better than to take this route 
sale Pu * This line has published * let enti- 
T tied “How To co Wzsr,” contains 
ENA AND CHESTNUT h valuable —— @ large, cor- 
BepaboM FURNITURE, — 
CHAS. T. P. KIMBAL LL & €o., a — Bus 
His 56 Eiizabeth 60. scar Cenal So 5. Ds & Railroad, Cb LL 
‘ 2. Hotels end Board stale what paper FOU see ia. 
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DRESSED POULTRY. 
PROVIBIONS.—The market, for the Hog product Chickens, Western. gd t0 — J pa 


is lower, and at the decline there ag eee 
demand for export. Beef continues dull and un- 


WOOL.—The demand has been very limited, man- 
—— buying very sparingly. Prices, however, 
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FLAN BGLIGER 
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LINEN AND ds 
of every and the latest styles. 

1 to 6 Buttons. 
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AR (OLD, GONS away, cor. TAB ABLE & 66. 


- WEDDING TROUSSEAUX 
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BANKS as B. ‘AS BALERS. 


Tue Albany Law Jour Journal gives the text 
of the recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals of this state im the case of The 
First National Bank of Lyons vs. The 
Ocean National Bank of this city. The 
facts are that the former bank deposited a 
quantity of bonds in the vaults of the 
latter — fe® keeping; that this 
deposit® © 88 CO to secure 
a loan and was also without any contract 
fot competisation; that the vaults of the 
latter bank were subsequently invaded by 
burglars and the bonds stolen; and that, 
owing to the loss of a large amount of 
securities; i’ which these bonds were in- 
bea: —* Ocean Bank failed. A suit was 


Lyons against the 
—— — — 
bonds thus stolen. The auit being ate 


in the lower court in fayor of the former 
bank, the case was carried to the Court of 
Appeals, and the judgment reversed and a 
new trial granted. — 

The main question to which Judge Allen, 
who deli opinion of * 
direeted Me aGaae wheth esi ét the 
function of a bailee or custodian of the 
property of others comes within the powers 
of an ordivary banking, association, and’ 
especially whether the officers of a bank 
could bied the corporation by contracts of 


bailment, eral lusi the 
co UTP AEe = ons-of 
“it a held fant Jo by 09, mean 












r oe Tal deposit company, It is the business of such 


todiaps of valuables for hire. We believe 


| The'decreate'in two ‘years is more than 


= 


In considering the case » before the court, 
—— said: . 





plied. A —— 
and rept follows that 
ities and liabilities of a ailee except by the | 


press 
can only act by 


acts and —— of ne 
thent within. the 


or by 

oft cit general wers and a a 
author ority, under ower od ran 
corporation from 00 
beets apparent —— or that they were 
not authorized to exercise the powers 
usually delegated to like — agents 
be BS Sarena the game charac- 


The proper — ofa bank, as Judge 
Allen remarked, is not that of ‘‘ a safe-de- 
posit company, or business of receiving 
for eafe keeping avd storing for hire, or, 
without compensation, jewelry and vale. 
ables or property of any kind.” Without 
deciding the question whether it is legally 
competent fora bank corporation to enter 
into.a contract of bailment, the Judge, 
nevertheless, holds that this kind of busi- 
ness isso foreign to the general pnrposes 
for which banks exist that no contract of 
this nature can be made by bank officers 
without authority therefor from the direct- 
ors, It does not come within the usual 
powers and functions of banking, and, 
hence, such a contract can be supported, if 
at all, only on the grounds of special au- 
thority. These views Judge Allen sustains, 
by citing several decisions by others, and 
especially the recent decision of the S0- 
preme Court of Vermont 

As a matter of prudence, the owners of 
bonds or other valuables had better not | 
deposit trem in banks as gratuitous bailees, 
and the banks themselves had better de- 
cline all such trusts. There is nothing in 
the National Banking Law which ‘contem- 
plates this: as.one.of the functions of the 
banks organized under it. The proper place 
for such deposits is the vault of a safe 


companiés, and not of banks, to act as cus- 


that more bonds heve been lostin thiscoun- 
try within the lest fifteen years by the rob- 
bery of banks than by the robbery of pri- 
vate bee or private safes. 

vaults: eharms for the. 

and securities placed there are placed just 
where he will, be most likely to look for 
them, to say nothing of other perils, 


‘FINANCIAL NOTES 

THE eto oners of the Freedman’s | 
Savings r now have $00,000 in the 
United States Treasury, which is equal to 
about tea per cent. on its total liabilities to 
the‘depositors. The number of depositors 
is 72,000, of whom 15,000 have claims of 
less than five dollars each and'5,000 of less 
than one dollar each. Many of the. de- 








rate of ten cents on a dollar to those who 
can afford to wait for dividends. The 
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positors are selling their bank-books at the |. 
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— 
has been but little activity in any 
department of the dry goods trade during 
the week and prices have been tenfing to 
lower points, but, without any important 
changes, The spring business hasbeen dis- 
appointing to many jobbers; but there is a 
considerable trade yet to be done with the 


24 near-by purchasers, which will leave a more 


satisfactory result, it is to be presumed, than 

maby of our jobbers have anticipated. The } 
one favorable consideration which may 

properly afford encouragement is the easy 

condition: of the movey market, ~ which 

promises to continue until the fall, if not 

until the.close of the year. .. There js. 

another comforting consideration ig the | 

circumstance, upon which too little stress 

has been laid, that there has been no over- 
trading nor anything like unwholesome 
speculations, If the trade has been light 
now, it will be heavier in the fall and orders 
will be more frequent duriog the summer. 
Any merchant whose recollections extend 
back for twenty years will “readily recall 
mapy seasons wher the prospects for active 
and profitable business were not half so en- 
couraging as they are at the present time. 

The market for brown sheetings and 
shirtings has been quiet during the week 
and prices have been comparatively steady. 
Quotations show some few changes and 
therdfa’® Gisposition to await further re- 
auctions; and, consequently, the sales are 
on a moderate scale and only in quantities 
to meet the current demands of trade. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings remain 
inactive. The sales are on a limited scale, 
and prices, though steady, can hardly be 
said tobe more than nominal. The leading 
makes have been marked down about half 
a cents yard. 

Printing cloths are in less demand and 
prices are unsettled. The closing of sev- 
eral print works has naturally caused a de- 
cline in prices of } to % cts. a yard. 

Prints have been selling more actively, as 
the:resultof a reduction of prices. in some. 
of the favorite makés, while in the less de- 
sirable spring styles the jobbers have had 
the market altogether in their favor. The 
stocks in first hands have been largely re- 
duced, and the stoppage of two or three 
mills, with the probability of other stop- 
pages or curtailments, will soon have the 
effect of making a short supply of light 
fancies. The “drives” during the week 
have been successful in clearing off a large 
quantity of cheap prints. 

“Ginghams are still in fair demand for 
fine grades and prices are unchanged. 
The low grades are. less, called for, but 
without affecting quotations, ~ 

Percales and printed lawns sre selling 
steadily at the present quotations, which 
aré sufficiently low to stimulate the job- 
bers. . 

Cotton twines and warps have been sell- 
ing freely, but there ig a lower raté for the 
finer grades of warps. 

Cotton batts have advanced in price 
slightly; but without any increased de 
mand, © The rates have been very low all 
the season; but the supply is likely to run 
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forty per cent. ig:the;totslivalue of the 








short, in consequence of a diminished pro- 
}duetion of sheetings, which supplies the 
waste from which the batts are made. 
Corset jeans anidsatteens are in good de- 
mand and prices are steady. . The stock in 
first hands has been largely reduced, while 
the orders ‘for some of the favorite makes 
are in excess of the production, 
Denims and cottonades. are in fair.de- 
, Bh. with considerable sales at quota- | 


fine grades is more active. 
Cheviots and stripes are selling steadily 


—— forthe beter rider te prcor sr 


yn oH ; 
i Hosiery is. dull for all descriptions and 
are merely nominal. le 


tions. The demand for brown denims of. 
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erate demand, without essential change of 
prices; but the recent large sales at auction 
have had the effect to’ weaken the market. 
Worsted coatings are in fair demand for 
future delivery and the new styles dis- 
played by agents have proved very satis- 
factory. 

Cloths are in rather better demand and 
fur beavers and chinchillas are taken more 
freely-by the clothiers at steady prices. 
Fancy cassimeres:-and suitings are in 
abundant supply and the new samples of 
heavy goods are attracting much attention, 
but the sales as yet are on a moderate scale. 
Amore active demand and steady: prices 
tare looked for by the agerts. 

Satinets are in fair demand at steady 
prices and the reported sales of the week 
are to an encouraging extent. 

Fiannels are in limited demand, but 
prices remain without important change. 
Carpets are more active, or, 2t least, con- 
tinue to be as active as for the past sixty 
days, with orders still to be supplied and 
prices unchanged and firm. 

Foreign goods are without important 
change and the importations are in excess 
of the; wants ofthe market. Prices are 
heavy even for the most desirable styles of 
geasonable goods and the auction-rooms 
continue to be well supplied, the demand 
for certain grades of gros-grain_ rib- 
bons being an exception to the general 
conditions. of the market, _ Woolens, 
worsted dress goods, linens, aad white 
goods ate only in moderate demand and 
prices are hardly steady, A few favorite 
styles of dress silks are in somewhat better 
demand at steady prices. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MHRCHANT Iv THE 
UMITHD STATES. 








MoNDAY BVEWING, May 17, 1875. 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Worsted dress goods have been in mod- 
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WADE & COMMING, 
Gents, Youth's, and Boys 


CLOTHING, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, ATEXTREMELY 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


261 and 263 Eighth Avenue, corner 234 Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


READY-MADE AND CUSTOM DEPARTMENTS 


RICHARD MEARES 


— Ee Se eepenes an8 me 


Attractions and faducements| 


now offering in every department 
THROUGHCUT OUR ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT. 





The most complete and perfect assortment of 


First-Class Coods 


to be found in the city 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


&carce and Desirable Goods and Novelties not to be 
foand vy -- stores res: nee bere. wi . of 
© nO ce) owing ines 
: be 0 your interest to examine them 
First-class 5 Biack and Colered Silks, 


tngiad: sy Bucs ew or 8 
55 Mixed Dress in most desira- 
bie fabrics aidan 


Larg a elegant poss of French Flowers. 
Stylish and beautiful Im Trimmed Hats and 
onnets. 
Ladies’ and Chi heres? t — Hats, all shapes. 
nificent stock of Lad y-made Oostumes, 
in 61k. silk-tyimmed eres, in new- 


est styles. 

— — ON of Lawn and Cambric Wrap- 
* 's and Misses’ Pique and Linen Dresses and 

ouses. 
dies’, Misses’, and Children’s Ready-made Under- 
era Finest goods and lowest prices to be found 

ce 
adies’ Plain Unbieached and Colored and Striped 

Stockings—an immense assortment, 

*Uhilaren's Plain, Striped, and Mixed Hosiery, all 
— Gents’, ané Children's Summer Merino Un- 


J naa 3-Butten Kid Gloves, all shades, 
: * Sashes, Ties, Brocaded Ri 
es. 
TW nite Bhetiang Shawis, Liama Lace Sacques and 
_ Furniture Chintzes, Quilts, Lace Curtains, an@ Do- 


10 cases of fast-color Calicoes and Prints, 7, 8 ané 
9 cents per yard. 


Ladies can come direct, wi th the certainty 
—— procure every article om their list at ea 
rices 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenne and Nineteenth * 
SEND TO 


Stern Brothers, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d st., M. ¥., 


for thefr Descriptive Catalogue and Prico-list. of 





SPRING AND SUMMER |~ 


GOODS. 


MAILED FREE to any address upon 
application. 
(2 Immediate attention to all orders and inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND. COLORED. 
Oe ⏑ eee ee 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO. 

32 Creen Street, N. ¥. 





Adolphi’s, 
67 and a Grad ae 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
615 
ADITIONAL “NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS GOODS. 


200 picces 

ise tae ——— 
“ DOYLE & ADOLPHYS, 
Nos. 267 and 269 Grand st. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHTS, 


NOB. 267 AND 209 GRAND 8T., 
ON MONDAY NEXT, 


EXRRS and SILK TOR RTS unourpasocd te baatty 


EY BROCHE SHAWLS. New 
in SHAW LS at attract- 
iow prices. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


select 
‘The. moctes Spork of Goods of every 


DOYLE & ADOLPHT'S, 


Ros. Wi and 200 Grand st. 


Domestic and Housekeeping Dry Goois 
retailed at wholesale prices at 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI’S 
NOS. 267 AND 289 GRAND ST. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


NOS. M AND 29 GRAND. MENTS greet 
Bow oBsring jn thels new DEE ARTE 


Hist Urakcrauie Woinmol none 
Centiomen’s Furn rnishing Goods. 
fine 


tv 


yt also a full lin f Gents 
; a @ 0 
, Suspenders, ete. 


Their own tmported 

at $1 per pair, 
rket. They are 

fge them for a ew pate 98, we wil) 


——— 


Tht 
é R 82. 


a — *8 
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AT J ACKSON’S, 


Corner Waverly Place and Brosdway. 
Great bargains in 


BLACK GOODS; 


CASHMERES, HENRIETTAS, ALPINE CLOTH, 
BOMBAZETTA CLOTH, TAMISB, TAMARTINES, 
BYZANTINES, AND MOZAMBIQUBS. 


GRENADINES, 


pure Silk and Wool, in regular widths and two yards 
wide, are offered at special inducements. 


ous BLAGK, SILKS...... 


SACRIFICE. 
PRINTS, LAWNS, ORGANDIES, GINGHAMS, 
SERGES, ALPACAS, MOHAIRS, PONGEE CLOTH, 


GRAPES, CRAPH VEILS, SHAWLS, BONNETS, 
SUITS, Erc. 


JACKSON’S, 


NO. 729 BROADWAY. 


BUY 118 NILSSON GLOVRS |= 


2 BUTTON, 95c.,__ 


8, 4, and 6 button in same propertion. Hach pair war- 
ranted, and exchanged if rip or tear when first tried 


THE REAL NILSSON GLOVE 
Sold at BLOOMS’ only. 
Weare the Sole Agents through- 








ers not to purchase an Enferior 
Article, 
Gloves, clsewhere. . 


Our assortment of REAL LACES, DRESS ana 
CLOAK TRIMMINGS is complete in al) ita details. 


BLOOMS’,. 


333 BOWERY, 340 


SETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS, ONLY 
ONE BLOCK BAST OF BROADWAKO = >: 





fiampies and Price-list furnished om application, 


eut the United States, and would | 
caution our friends an@ custom: 


offered as the same 


* 


—— — 
second Street, . 


HAVING PURCHASED FOR Cash . 
THE WHOLE. STOCK 


@ Down-Town = 
Consisting in. 


‘House, 


























Rich * and Summer Silks 


at $1; worth $L50. 
2,000 PIECES 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


all New Shades, from $1.3 to $4.50. 


An Elegant Stock of 


BRIDAL SILKS AND SATINS 


from $2 to $10. 
am CNeUEPasuus vanauri oF 


HAND-EMBROIDERED GARMENTS 
IN THE 
Combined Overdress and Jacket 
or 
Thin Camel’s Hair for Summer Wear. 


$35. 
5 cost Lo import $70. 


Shier stegcs tes be siqortiment oF fabrica 


COLORED D DRESS GOODS 


Plain, Mixed ie Figured, 
Stripes, and Piaids. 
Waed-wide PRINTED CANBEIOS, 1p; former 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LADIES’ 
& GENTS’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
Laces and Em broideries, 


English and French White Goods. 
Housekeeping Goods. 
— ee 
BLACK GOODS. 











‘Thie department te with a fall line of every 
(cod for wouruing ‘parposes, fot oot 
oat the aia ia 
UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS 
HAVE BEEN ADDED IN 


Ladies’ Cloaks and Suits, 
* Youth's and. Boys’ 


Made-up Clothing. 


ALL NEW GOODS TO BE FOUND IN OUR 
Upholstery and Carpet Departments. 


y toall parteof the 
* — — 


forwarded mal) 
* * by or express to every vart 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


———— — — AVE., —“ 





Importer and Manufacturer of 


CENT’S; BOYS’, AND YouTH’s 
HATS. AND.CAPS, |” 


| RINE MILLINERY, 
FURS, 





lan ene april GENES now Ready. 


JOHN R, TERRY,| 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREWS 7} 





Owing to the great increase of business, we will ad@ 
another building to our present commodious stores, 
besides making EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS on 
the old stana;” 

$250,000 worth of DRY GOODS, CARPETS, ete. 
Wil be sold greatly below market prices, to make 


room for x 
REBUILDING, 


Seldom. ns such an opportunity been ofered tn 


‘| NEw YORK to purchase 


DRESS GDOBS, SUITS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, etc... 


| ALL OF THE NEWEST STYLES AND 


LATEST IMPORTATION. 
HOSIERY, 
KID GLOVES, 


Laces, Embroideries, 
French Flowers, 
. Sn Umbrellas, Ete. 


Ladies’ and Gente ’ Undergarments, Ete. 


DMPURTANT TO HOUSEKERPERS, 
25 PER CENT. SAVED IN 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, BEDDINGS, 
WINDOW SHADES. 


Ladies will do well to take advantage of this op- 


Between 16th and 


a JONES'S, 19th Streets. 


SSTABLISHED OVER 85 YRARS ON THE 


One-price System. 


wala. 
— 


245 6RAND ST., Near Bowery, M. I. 
Attractive and Special Sale of 


DRESS GOODS. 
IMMENSE. BARGAINS THIS, WEEK. 


5 cases Corded Poplins, new shades, 20s. 

8 cases Gray Vigoue Suitings, 20c. 

V eases Plain and Plaid Silk, Japanese, at 3c. 

8 cases Lyons Silk Poplins, new shades, at 5c. 

5 cases Silk Ponges, steels and browns, at Sc pet 











yard. 
The above are all this season’s goods and one-half 
their valine. A call and examunation of the stock will 
— math orca ee 


‘This department is complete with every make of 
goods for mourning. Handsome Crape Cloth. 4 
inches wide, 87<c., worth @jge, © 


500 pieces Biack Alpaca, 250., worth Sc. 


We keep none but the best makes. in Sika The. 
stock is large and selected with great.carea, an4 the... 
oe a ma a a) cones io the 


SUITS AND SACQUES, 


Great in Ladies’ -made 
@ Bargains Ready 


Bleck Stik, Plain Stik, and — om: ones tite: 
#40 to $1 
Cashmere Ssoques and Jackets from §7t0 97 ; 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET: 
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JAMES WE 


BROADWAY AND ‘BLEVENTE or 
‘NeW YORK, “= 
INVITE: ATTENTION.1O-4 PULIe AND 


AMERIAN SILKS, 


Black aud Colored Gros Grains. 


These beautiful goods are manuface 
tured with special reference to dura= 
bility and are warranted not te cut 
or change in color in wearing. 


H. O'NEILL & 00, |= 


827 and 829 Sk Sixth Avenue. 


ANIM —— oF 














STRAW GOODS! | 
FRENCH AND. EN 
al! the newest pes tnd. recefving nr shan tnd 
— By 
— shades. MITE z 550 E 
— ee vem 
We have now sa 0 
‘OF Ea 
— OUR: TRIMMED HATS, 
for Bogenee —— 
The creatémereas 0 
houses in’th m 





tite New Spree Snsdan eres es — 
— Black GROS-GRALNS, all Silk, Me., e,, and 








At RETAIL.| 


_ THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
IN THE CITY. 


LOWEST eee | 


to furnish will find it to thetr ad- 


Parties 
vantage to call 


6th Ave., one door below 13th St. 





|/BODY BRUSSELS| 


CARPETS. 


000 PIECES NEW COODS 
AT RETAIL. 


$1.50 to 1.90 PER YARD, 
CEO) E; tb. —— 


272) CANAL , through’ to. -3t 
HOWARDST. 


J — — —* 


— 
KNAPP, | 





J ‘Wholosaly’ Stock ai Retail: - 
~NEW: SPRING STYLES “JUST. OPENED, 
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FOSTER BROTHERS, 


309. Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


».| Carpetings and Upholstery Goods. 


We are introducing this Season the Most. Elegant Styles 
of Carpetings ever 0 ihe in Brooklyn. We have an Im- 


Dt gee the invitation to all to call and exam- 
the SR 
Cc A RPETS. 
sy CETTE Carpots, 

’ VET Carpets, — 
BRUSSELS Carpets, 
TAPESTRY Carpets, 

THREE-PLY Carpets, — 
ING RAIN Carpets. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
 Suocessors to HUSTED.& CARLL, 


309 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


IT. CARPETS. 


English Bruspeis, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap st the old place 


1t2 FULTON: STREET. few York. SIDE ENTRANCE, 








‘SASH RI 8 . 
of 8 ONS. 


AN of this line of ee 
wi ¢ DAY 
800 cartoons o at 25 cts. a spray. 
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Prices. 
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JAMES MEGREERY 00, 


100 PIECES SILKS STRIPED 
}GREAT 


— 

Ese.. 75e., 
BLACK: SILKS, 381; 
g ee wCuiT, ORI 











Sones Pye 9 


, tn unmade patterns, Also gn. sleeng? sqnortment ot 


fj 2.208, car GRENADINE. BORO LINEN, BA- 


— * BELLON, GONWET,/"< fF 


"| WISON & GREK 


No. 771. BROADWAY, cor. 9th so 
HAVE MADE AN 
EXTRAORDINARY 
CHEAP FURE HASE 
eon ED BLACK CASHMERE FO1- 
——— — 


Hinbretdonet: Garments, 


STE, LINEN. GRENADINE. — 





DR ESS-MAKING, 


— 


— VD ——— — — 


No. 771 BROADWAY, COR, Oth ST. 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY ® 


are continually reeptying, the latest, NOVELTIES tn 
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~ | of our importation, in all new and clogant designs, 


P’\GARPETS. == 


UNITED STAES CORSER C0. 


(Post Office Address, Box 4028,) 
NEW YORK, 


{ Produce 3600 Corsets dally, their sgles 
tot 1874 exceeding 


» 1,000,000 
g —7* * more puclty: 
er Z ur Tag ve st pe teken 
« They-have revetved ‘Riga 
ay over ta competition 


Ail Che toes bavlene bore, Pome 


CORSETS 
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‘LACE. SHAWLS THR —— PAIR 


at a great sacrifice, A REAL LLAMA SHAWL or WO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
JACKET, of extra.fine quality and most desirable Any oolce cz size. Bingie pair sent, postpaid, on te- 
pattern, for $10, sent C. 0. D., with privilege of exam- cetpt of $1. A large stock of Millinery and Lace Goods 
ination. Samples sent free on application. 


J: PAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 


353 BIGHTH AVE: NEW YORK 
=|. H. MAGY & 60.'S: 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
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) Law or 
wis | ar : ? we 
Sm Tuomas GresHam bes the honor of 
attaching bis name to a fandamental lew 
of currency by being’the first) writer who 
clearly sew and, explained) ite cause. It 
yras,hence, called Gresham’s Lew of Cur- 
tency. Macleod, in bis ‘Principles of 
Bcénomical Philosophy,” gives the follow- 
ing statement of the law: ‘‘When two 
sorts of coin are currentin the same pation 
of like value by denomination, but vot fo- 
trivigically, that which has the least value 
will be current, and the other as much as 
possible will be heardedor exported,” The 
desominaiions ‘of value -being the same, 
while the real value is unequal, that cur- 
rency which bas thé least-value, and-is in 
this gense inferior, will take the place of 
tliat whiéh bes thé bigbest value, and in a 
short time drive it out of citculstion. 

Take, for example, two kinds of coins— 
gold coins and silver coins—both of them 
befng called dollars, yet not équal to each 
other in value’ If the gold dollar is worth 
less then the silver dollar, the people will 
use the former in. paying their debts and 
making their exchanges. If the silver dol- 
lar be the inferior coin in point.of. value, 
then they will use it for the same purpose. 
So also if the two kinds of money be coin 
and paper money, both having the same 
denominations, both being legal tenders, 
yet the latter not convertible on demand 
into the former, and, hence, inferior in value, 
then with the certainty of fate the coin 
will disappear from circulation and the 
paper become tlie ¢oMmmen ¢Gurrepcy of the 
people. These propositions have been so 
frequently tested by experienee that they 
have long. since been recognized as thestate- 
urent-of at established law in finance. 

Nor is therea@thy mystery inthis financial 
phenomenon, since it results from the very 
nature of men, takeniin covunection with the 
function of money. “Here are two pieces of 
money, both of the same denomination and 
‘oth equally available for the payment of 
debts or taxes; yet one is a light coin and 
théother,a coin of full weight. Which of 
these pieces will the holder use in the pay- 
mrng of debis or taxes? Evidently the one 
which bas the least value, since he will 
hav@ no motive for using the other. What 
willbe do with the one that has the most 
value? Not paying it out, he will hoard it 
for thétime being, or, what is more prob- 
ible, sell ifasa@ commodity to some one who 
will give him its full value; and in the end 
the piece will either go into the crucible for 
the PuFpGses of art, or be exported to 
inothepeountry, where there is. mo inferior} 
modey todompete with it. The same Te- 
sult, Hd fOr the dime reason, ensues when 
the paper dollar comes in conflict with the 
gold dollar, The-former will circulate; but 
the latter.will cease to circulate, and either 
be ued in the arts or go whefe it is the only 
kindof money.in tse, So long as money 
retaips its nature asa medium of exchange 
and wien retain their nature as exchangers 
two Currencies of the same denominations 
but Of unequal valaes can never circulate 
together. The inferior money will drive 
out the superior. 

A papef currency redeemable on demand 

‘in gold-aaeno such expuisive power, be- 
cause it has the same value, The moment, 
however, it ceases to be Inus rédesmable it 
has less value than gold, and then gold im- 
mediately begins to retire from general use. 

There ts, hedes, no way in which this 
cowntry’ Can “bring gold back into use 
among the people as_money without 
either getting f1@ Of legal-tender “ates 
altogether or “lifting them to the Value 

of gold,. by making them redeemable 
therein. .They..must.cither be.paid-and 
gO) oufief\ use;or they must be redeem- 
able ow démati@ in gold, or they ‘will ex: 
clude gold from circulation by taking its 
place and performing its functions. If ve 
wab(to rehiebilitate gold fpto ile former 
position as money, we must either withdraw 
legal-iender notes entirely or stamp them 
with a gold value, by redeeming them on 
demand. So long as they remain as they 

aré‘and what they are and in their present 
volume ‘the return of gold to general use 
as money is not. among the possibilities of 

Gnance, evenif our gold production were 
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question, since gold is a commodity not 


Phe producers will sell their gold in the 
best market, and the best market is in those 
countries that have no paper 
circalation.. Where the latter exists there 
is comparatively a small demand for gold 
except to be used in the arts. 


— — — — 


MONEY MA MARKET. 
7TE bas been en ‘gn ‘sbondant supply of 
Noadabié funds during the week, and the 
5 of Interest on call loans, as well aafor 
ts, have continved very low; Many 
‘of-the larger brokers and private bankers 
bave been unable to place their accumula- 
tlons of balances at better rates than 2 to 
94 per cent. But these low rates do not 
tempt capitalists to make investments in 
even good dividend-paying stocks which 
bave anything like a speculative value, and 
prices have been declining all the week, 
helped downward by the culminating move- 
ment in the Jay Gould stocks, in consequence 
of the break-up of the arrangement be- 
tween the Pacific Mail, the Union Pacific, 
and the Panama Railroad companies. The 
only.dividend-paying stock which has not 
been unfavorably influenced by this cause 
has been that of the New . York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad and 
the guaranteed stock of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. This latter stock 
has lately been picked up by permanent 
investors; and at its present price, about 
54}, it is certainly a very tempting pur- 
@hase, as its dividends of 1% per cent. 
quarterly make it equal to a 12 per cent. 
investment. The whole tendency of the 
market was to lower rates, but from no 
other apparent cause than the decline in 
Doion Pacific, Panama,and Pacific Mail. 
Rock Island was depressed to the extent of 
1 to 1} per cent. by the announcement of a 


Telegraph declined 1 to 3 per cent., on ac- 
count of reports to the benefit of its little 
rival, Atlantic and Pacific Telegrapb, 
which is said to have been successful in 
making an arrangement with the Pennsyl- 


lines of that company. 

The gold market bas been in a lively 
condition and the price bas advanced to 
116, on account of the heavy shipment of 
coin to England during the week and the 
prospect ef the shipments being continued 
for some time to come. 

Another disturbing element has been that 
ebronié disturber of the market, ‘‘ Erie,” 
“which is Mieted Pith a complication of 
Gisorders that defy the skill and wisdom of 
the greatest of financial doctors; but the 
the report furnished by President Jewett, 
although anything but flattering to its 
stockholders, shows, at least, that under its 
present management the expenses of the 
road have been largely reduced and that 
the company has succeeded at lastin getting 
free from the depressing influences of the 
Atlantic and Great Western. The stock of 
Erie on Saturday was sustained at about 27. 

A “drive” was made at Lake Shore a3 the 
closé of the week and the stock was forced 
down to 68, but no special cause could be 
discoyered for it. The tone of the general 
market. was more buoyant after.noeon on 
Saturday; with an advance of 6 per cent. in 
Union Pacific, which sold up to 77, and in 
Western Union Telegraph, which reacted 
to 778, after selling at 77% These fiuctua- 
tions are encouraging to outside operators, 
who are tempted to jump in when there is 
a decline of 1 to 2 per cent., to profit by the 
next rise. There are still six weeks left in 
which an active speculative market miny be 
expected before the usual summer — 
sets in. 

The Bank Btalgnelt of 
more favorable hati ot Sat in 
The changes since last week were gains in 
loans to the extent of $1,796,000, specie 
$264,500, legal-tenders $1,838,800, deposits 
$4,048,000, which give an increase in’ thé 
excess of.reserve-of $591,000. The: banks 
now bold an. excess of $11,740,475 above. 
the required 865 per cent. of reserve. 

At the.close gold wes 116.. Brown Broth. 
ers & Co: Qnote. 
for short sight and 4.90 for 60 days.” 
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daly easily exported, but one in which all | 
“Nations are ready to trade with each other. | 


new issue of bonds, and Western Union. 
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R— . 154 
People’s. eet eeetecsoos eee .140 _ 
a 2222 22 2* 100 
F gos and Leather .:.0.01sr 360 
State of New York........112 115 
Tradesmen’s..... ....-.++- 146 — 
Union. ae eee eee . . 186 55 





FISK 3h HATOH, 


Mo. 6 NASSAU St. NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government nt Boods of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 


institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered | 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
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Wrinkled and old and gray ;" 
Bo wicked that of mice he trapped 
A hundsredimaday., «|» 


To thie bad cat there came a time 
Wien the supply was thin, © 
And in the sun he sat and. mused. . 

Some way to draw. them in. 


Bia 


A-sudden blinked his-eruel: eyes, 
His lips snapped joyfully: 
“Tl start,”’ he cried,, “ a slipper shop— 
A shoemaker Ill be!”’ 


So jubitavt'this wily cat, © 
All through the night tofled’het 
Still chuckled when the. rosy dawn 
Peeped down) his:work to see, 


And sure enough, as craftity 
He watched that very day, 

A baby field-mouse, white as snow, 
Passed by, across the way, 


His bright eyes, twisting right and left, 
Quick spied the slipper shop. 
“Ob, ho! ” he cried. ‘* What bave we here ? 
*Twere worth my while to stop.” 


* Slippers for rats and mice, T trow 
The world ig turning round 

When notone humble mousie need 
Go barefoot on the ground, 


“Tl step across,”, and pit-a-pat 
The little feet drew near. 
The bad eat blinked and smiling cried : 
“Good day, my pretty dear. 


“°T were pity that these dainty feet 
Should be so cold and bare, 
When slippers are so plentiful. 
Step in and try apair.”’ 


And, quite unconscious of the eyes 
That glared so hungrily,.. 

The Iuckless ficld-mouse tripped. within, 
The slipper cat to see. 


Ob ! Mouste’s feet were cold 324 
Yet better. that he stayed 

Forevet in the drear without 
Than such a bargain made, 


So, little folk, *twere better far 


To keep the good old ways 
Than rush into uncertainty 
In hope of better days. 
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HOW ALLIE AND BLEW 
DECORATED SOMEBODY'S GRAVES. 


BY 8. P. PRICHARD. 





Crark’s Cove runs pp out of Buzzard’s 
Bay into the land, and Buzzard’s Bay runs 
down out of Massachusetts into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Blew Hague, one little girl, and Allie 
Downs, another little girl, found one day, 
partly in:the sand and partly.in the white 
foam of the sea at Clark’s Cove, a glass 
bottle with a cork in it. In the bottle was 
a folded paper and writing on it, 

‘I wonder how. the paper got in there,” 
said Blew, when she -had picked up the 
boitle. 

‘Somebody must have put it there,” 
said Allie. 

‘* What for, I wonder.” 

‘* We'll carry it home.” And so they 
carried it £o @ fishéfnian’s cottage, a mile in- 
land. The bottle was broken and the writ- 
ing on the paper read, It was simply,this: 


‘“ We,Jobu Jones and George Thomas, 


fishermen,from. Provincetown, were sep- 
arated from the sloop “Highland” in a 
fog four days ago. We have litfle hope of 
being picked up-in time to be saved, hav- 
ing been four days'without food or water. 
Send this to Provincetown.” = «1: 

And that was all, except the names and 
the date. Four years the bottle-had been 
tossing on the oceatl. When the paper was 
“sent to" Ptovincetown; there came Back ‘the 
00d news ‘that Jolin ‘Jones ‘and George 
» Thomas had long.» fore. been picked up 
and taken safely to land. 
spring came and Déecora- 
—* ‘was talked ‘Of Blew and Allie 

ered — opi ie, AY ‘with 


taal? & 


———— pen uae toa 


—* a high! blo® "veg? 
SH ni t to Blew. an ‘Alli — 
for cousins. Two days be- 


-going down in a fierce Gght in Chesapeake | 
Bay, with Brother Will and, Cousin —A 
and many brave men on in. 

~ When. the story was toldy, the ehildren 
went out and. stood on the bluff overlooking 
the Cove. The men whose graves they 
wished. to, decorate. had died when their 
ows lives began. 

‘‘Oh! dear me!” said Blew, with a sigh. 
“The ocean is such an awful big grave, 
with just. wash, wash and roll, roll. over 
it the whole time. Then how ean anybody 
put..flowers. over the folks that are buried 
in it?” 

Blew shivered as she looked out over the 
hig grave. of sea, althonzh it was bright 
May weather and the soft south , wind rip- 
pled the blue of. the Cave and the Bay, 

“Ob! Blew! Oh! Edgar (Edgar was 
" Allie’s brother)!” cried Allie, kindling intoa 
great glow, that made her little brown face 
, fairly glisten with its light, “I know a way 
todo it.” 

“Do what?” exclaimed Edgar. ‘‘ You 
look as though you. saw the ‘Cumberland’ 
this minute.” ... 

“Why, to decorate Will’s grave and 
Lyon’s too, with the best of ’em. . Oh! 
we'll do it.” 

= Humph !” replied. Edgar, in disdain. 
“Pll tell you, girls, what I mean to do 
when I grow up. Instead of going after 
whales, as Father does, I’m going to learn 
how to be a diver; and then I'll.go down 
there where the ‘Cumberland’ sunk and 
I'll find it. You see if I don’t.” 

‘Ob! that will be ever so grand; but 
then you're only eleven and a half, and by 
the time you’vye growed up the ‘Cumber- 
land’ will all go to pieces, just as likely as 
not,” said Allie, who. in ber short life had 
seen many strong ships go to pieces on the 
coast. 

“Children, its time you were going 
home.” called Aunt Jane Hague. 

“We're goitg now,” said Allie, who 
could hardly wait the slow progress of 
Edgar and Blew up the sands to the. higb- 
way leading to the village. She wasso full 
of her new idea that she longed to begin 
| instantly to carry it out, 

As soon as they came to the town street 
she disappeared suddenly from sight. She 


| had gone into Dr. Brown’s office, 


** Oh! please, sir,” she said to Dr. Brown, 
bhavo you got any bottles with very big 
mouths, and corks big enough to stop ’em 
up with ?” 

“ Something for horseradish you want, 
do you?” 

“Oh! no” And Allie could not help 
laughing; but instantly she blushed pink 
and red as she explained that she wanted 
them for Decoration Day. ' 

** Then you don’t want corks, of course. 
Yes, Fon can take anything I have for that 
da 

Mae ” said Allie, ‘I: am afraid I eel 
promise te-bring-them»backewthe day after, 
or ever.” 

“You can’t,)-éh!l “Well, never mind if 
you do not,” and the Doctor bustled about 
aminute or two In. ® little closet with a 
window in it, then walked out and presented 
Allie with three glass jars, that could hold 
a quart of water each. © 

“Splendid! Just what I want. And I 
peedn’t bring them back, for true ?” 

‘*No.” The Doctor’s face wore a’ puz- 
zled look as Allie put the bottles in her 
apron and went out, 

At the door she turned and said: “I 
guess Brother Willand Cousia Lyon would 
thank you, if they knew you gave them to 
me. ” 

“ Why, what does the young ope mean? 
She don’t know, ‘though, maybe; that Will 
Downs and Lyon, Hague were lost on the 
‘Cumberland ’—two brave lads as Massa- 
chusetts ever sent to the war.” 

The same night Allie let Blew.into her 
secret. Blew shook her head, and did not 
believe tlie wind would ever blow, right to 
take the bottles to Obesapeake Buy} but 
Allie said “they could pray to God to let his 
wind blow right, and she knew. he--wWould 
if they only. had” ‘faith nem she 
meant to have enough, anyhow... ce 

The very nextday Allieand’ Blew 


‘| early in the morping, through ‘the, yil 


street gathcriug flowers. - Seapets s a 





RRE INDEPENDENT. 


} fore Decgration.Day,,Aunt: Jane:teld.the | for the soldiers’jgraves,, At: every, howe 
Sam Dametnn Toa Ase dane: te son 


they obtained somethiog..:. Then, when the 
village had -been searched, they went into 
“tbe woods.” and the forest flowers yielded 
themselves in abundance. 

. The same afternoon, with the three glass 
jars hidden under the flowers, they carried 
jars, flowers, basket, and all downto the 


open sand on the Qove.. There they filled 


| the jars with fresh white flowers, apple 
blossoms, syringas, lilacs, anemones, and 
into each one put one brilliant dandelion. 
In “ printing” letters they formed the 
words: “ Won’t anybody’ going down to 
Chesapeake who finds ¢<hese- flowers please 
eearry them to the place the ‘Cumberland’ 
went down, and put’em over Lyon’s and 
Will’s grave right there, for Decoration 
Day. If they should happen to sink down 
by a soldier with a gray coat on, never mind; 
"cause perhaps “little girls down South 
don’t know how to do.it}'and so the poor 
gray coats wouldn't get any.” 
‘eo We must put our mames, you know,” 


paid: Blew, when they had written thus far. 


sw “ Yesyjust:as the men from Province- 

town,” said Allie. : ' 

‘Bo they wrote: 

“ALLIB Downs, 

. Biew Haour, 
Clark’s Cove, in Buzzard’s Bay.” 
“*Everybcdy in the world knows where 

Buzzard’s Bay is,” said. Blew; as Allie was 

carefully copying out the: hard printing let- 

tere, that one copy mightibe put in each jar. 

A little water, many flowers, the paper 
message, and then the well-fitting corks 
were pushed in. With a kiss from Allie and 

a kiss from Blew, the three little ships: were 


breeze took them on a falling tide down the 
Cove aud out into the Bay, That night 
they floated. under the stars, on the tide, 
out. and in, and jn the early morning a sud- 
den gale sent them southward. 

Did you pray bard last night?” asked 
Allie of Blew the next day. 

‘+O! yes, did. And don’t you see He 
bas sent an awful hard wind this morning 
that will blow them just the right way ?” 

Six months from Decoration Day in that 
year 8 grave, stern, soldierly man, looking 
out from a point on the coast of South 
Carolina, saw somethiag slowly, borne, on 
the tide to the sandy beach. 

He went down to. the spot, and‘took up 
one of the jars that Allie and Blew had 
sent forth. He opened it, saw within it a 
few dried flowers and the paper. With no 
little difficulty he deciphered the charac- 
ters, As he read the last sentence, his stern 
face softened and he wiped his eyes, while 
in bis heart, as he did so, for the first time 
since the war ended there. arose a kindly 
emotion toward the whole North, 

“Tf their children are.taught thus,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ shall we teach ours to be 
Jess tender ?” 

The fate of the other jars still — a 
myatery: - 
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“SEWING AND SOWING. 


BY KATE W. Ww. HAMILTON. 


f — 

Eprg sat. on the carpet, slowly. buttoning 
her boots.. She bad noticed that they were 
beginning to look a little worn and gray .at 
the toes, and she was wondering whether 
Mamma wouldn’t buy her. bronze. ones 
next time; so she did not give much 
thought to the text Cousin Mary read to 
her; but only repeated it mechanically. 

‘*Do you know it now?’ asked Mary. 

‘*¢ Blessed are ye that sow beside all wa- 
ters,’ ” answered Edie, rather dreamily. 

Bat. the words were all right, and Mary 
closed the book and went away. 

Grandpa liked.to have each of the chil- 
dren learn a Bible verse every morning,and 
Edie, liked to please Grandpa; so she sel- 
dom. failed to have one. -Sometimes she 
spelled one out for herself , but oftener she 
applied to Cousin Mary, who ‘‘could find 
so many pretty short verses,” she said. 
This morning her single sentence. was easi- 
ly remembered, and she was ready the mo- 
ment Grandpa looked at ber, 

‘*« Blessed are ye tbat—sow—beside—all 
waters. ” 

She began briskly aud. unhesitatingly, 
but ended in a yery slow, meditative sorf of 
way; not because she had forgotien the 
words, but because it occurred to her just 





big basket, and only asked fora few flowers 


then that they had a meaning, and she was 


senton their voyage. A gentle off-shore. 





rthinking. for the first; time what. it was. 


Charlie noticed her face, and a little later, 
when the others had left the room, he said- 
to his brother ; 

“* Edie’s got some kind of a notion in her 
head.” 

“An ocean in ber head?” said Walter, 
looking up from, his geography in a be- 
wildered way. Then he added, a little im 

patient at being disturbed: “ Well, you'll 
have rivers running from your. eyes by and 
by !f you don’t stop talking and study your 
lesson ; for it’s nearly school. time now, 

Edie pondered her ‘‘ notion” very grave- 
ly and quietly, as she had a fashion of doing. 
The boys were so much older and the baby 
so much younger than Edie that she wrs 
left somewhat alone in most of jer think- 
ings and doings—especially since Baby bad 
been ill enough to demand the greater por- 
tion of Mamma’s time and attention. But 
then Edie was generally contented, with 
ber own companionship, playing sober, 
odd little plays all by herself, that no one 
else would ever have thonght of. She 
liked to watch the birds, to see how they 
built their nests and where they found the 
material, to visit the ants’ at their houses, 
and to sit outin the orchard and “hear 
the trees talk.” She learned much that 
was valuable in that way, too; but all use- 
ful things could not be learned so pleasant- 
ly, and that was one of Edie’s great 
troubles. 

Learning to read was toilsome enough; 
but then she could endure that, becuuse she 
80 loved story-books and wanted to be able 
to rend them for herself. But sewing! 
Edie sighed whenever she thought of it. 
Mamma said she wanted her little girl to be 
a Nice seamstress; but Edie’s only idéa of a 
seamstress was Miss Jones, who took in 
sewing. She did not think she was a bit 
nice and ‘the prospeet “did not look ‘itivit- 
ing! Besides, it wastiresome to sit still and 
stitch on the blocks of patchwork that bad 
been given her to learn. on, when there 
were’ so many other things which she 
wanted to do; and the hour’s. sewing that 
Mamma required was the most dreaded of 
her daily duties, 

‘** Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters,” said Edie, thoughtfully, ‘ That 
must be true, ’cause it’s in the Bible, Wich 
I knew where ‘all waters’ meant, for it 
isn’t blessed to sew anywliere else; not one 
speck. AH waters—why, I shouldo’t won- 
der—course it does! Just means any 
water.” 

Edie dropped her small chin between her 
small hands and meditated. 

“I koow where .there’s a nice grecn 
place, and trees, and. the prettiest brook,” 
she whispered, nodding her, bead. -in satis- 
faction. ‘‘I'll just go there this afternoon 
and try it, I will.” 

Her face brightened up wonderfully with 
this new thought, and she was. so eager to 
try the experiment that she did not feel in 
the least sorry. when sewing-time came. 

‘“‘T guess Vd like to go to a pretty, place 
out-doors and sew,” shesaid, when Mamma 
had bested the work. 

‘Very well,” answered busy Mumma. 

So Edie packed ber work and. two cook- 
ies in her little basket and trudged of down 
the quiet road that led out of,the village. It 
certainly was a very pleasant, spot at which 
she.siopped—a green sloping meadow, with 
agroup of large trees. at one side and» 
clear rippling brook, fringed. with bushes. 
Edie viewed. it a mofnent from. the road, 
then, finding an opening in the fenc*; she 
crept,through and made her way io a. shady 
nook beside the stream. , She had just se,ted 
herself comfortably, when she discovered 
that she was not slone. An old lady was 
pickiog elderberries fromthe bushes. 

“It is pleasant and cool there in the 
shade, isn’t it,’ said the old lady, smiling. 

‘* Yes’m,” answered Edie, rather timidiy 

After a few minutes she noticed that the 
old lady looked tired and warm. 

“1 migbt belp ber, only I wouldn’t get 
done my work. so.soon. But i'd bave time 
enough,” she thought, and, leaving her 
basket under the tree, she went down tothe 
bushes. . “‘ Shan’t I help you pick the ber- 
ries?” she asked. 

The old lady looked up in plesned sur- 
prise. 

‘* Why, my dear, yes, if you are willing. 
It will be a great help. I thought I would 





pick a few and make a little wine for a sick 














lady; but IT find I am hot a stroéng'ee 1 
thought and grow tired sooner. Thet’s the 
way with old people.” 

It did not take long to gather a sufficient 
quattity of clasters, and then they went 
back to the tree; and the old lady picked the 
_berries into her pail, while Edie took up her 
sewing again. The old lady’s face looked 
sweet and peaceful, as if nothing ever 
troubled her much, “Edie thought. She 
wondered if she bad ever tried her experi- 
ment, so she asked: 

“Do you bring your sewing out here by 
the water?” 

“No, dear; I don’t sew much now. My 
eyes are not good enough. I used to doa 
gteat deal of nice needlework when I was 
younger.” 

“Did you like it when you were just a 
little girl, learning on patchwork?” ques- 
tioned Edie. 

“Ab! but I didn’t learn on patchwork,” 
laughed the old lady. ‘‘I think I should 
nave liked it very much ff I could have had 
such pretty bits of calico as yours.” 

“Didn't you?’ said Edie, surveying her 
blocks of bright print. ‘‘Didn’t your 
folks have any pieces of their pretty 
dresses left?” 

** Our dresses were only what my mother 
wove, colored, and made up herself; and I 
never saw any calico untilI was a great 
deal older than youare,” the old lady 
answered. ‘‘ You see we lived in a new 
country, in a little log house on a clearing. 
It waa two miles toour nearest neighbors, 
and twenty miles to the town (not a large 
town either), where we bought what pro- 
visions we could not raise. Of course, we 
did not go often, and we did not think 
much about our clothes being fashionable, 
if only we could have them comfortable.” 


** And were there bears and Indians and 
everything all ’rouod you?” asked Edie, 
growing interested at once. 

“Not many very near, for we had made 
quite a clearing and it was partly fenced 
in. But there was forest beyond, and often 
at night we could hear the wolves howling 
there and sometimes the scream of a pan- 
ther. As for the Indians, some wandering 
bands stopped near us occasionally; but 
they were peaceable.” 

“Td bave been afraid—just as frightened 
as anything!” exclaimed Edie, with wide- 
open eyes. ‘ Didn’t they ever make you 
feel so ?” 

“Only once. L had one terrible day be- 
cause of them, or, rather, because of my 
own disobedience—I think that was the be- 
ginning of it. It was a cool day in autumn, 
and my father had gone away to town to 
purchase some things for us. We had to 
lay in our winter supplies early, for in the 
cold weather the snow often shut us in so 
that the roads were impassable for weeks. 
He went away early in the morning, and 
we did not expect him back until the next 
day. My brother Chester and I watched 
until he was out of sight, I remember, and 
talked not a little of the various articles he 
might bring back with him, for the arrival 
of a wagon-load from town was a great 
event with us. 

‘*He had been gone but an hour or two 
when a boy on horseback came up to the 
door and told Mother that our nearest 
neighbor—two miles away, you remember 
—was sick, and wanted her to come and 
stay with her. Mother looked anxious and 
troubled. She did not like to leave us alone, 
for I was only ten years old then and Ches- 
sie two years younger. But settlers in a 
new country are entirely dependent upon 
each other for such acts of kindness. There 
was no one else to whom the sick woman 
could send and she bad no one to takecare 
of her. Mother felt that she ought to go, 
and she mede her preparations hastily, giv- 
ing us many charges while she put every- 
thing in order. 

“*Now, remember, children, don’t go 
out of sight of the house. Take good care 
of each other and I will be home to-night,’ 
she said. 

“Can you fancy hew it would seem to 
be left to keep house with no other houses 
in sight and no little boys or girls that you 
could invite in to stay with you? Chester 
and I enjoyed it for a while and felt quite 
important; but soon it grew lonely and 
we did not know what todo with ourselves, 
The house seemed so strangely quiet that 















‘we did not like to stay in it, and we wan- 
“dered out into the sunshine. 


“ *T wonder if the frost hasn’t made the 


“nuts fall. Let's go and see if we can’t 


gather some, Chessie,’ I said. ~ 
“ *Mother told us not to go away from 
the hotise,’ answered Chester. : 
“*Bhe said not to go out of sight of it, 
and we needn’t do that; there are some 
trees so near that we can see the house,’ I 


urged. 

** Chester consented ; and, taking a basket, 
we started into the wood. It was true that 
from some of the nut-trees we visited we 
could catch a glimpse of our home; but, as 
Wwe became more earnest in our quest, we 
frequently wandered out of sight of it and 
soon forgot to pay any heel to the matter. 
Nut-cracking was no small part of our win- 
ter-evening pleasures and we wanted a good 
supply. We were tolerably successful in 
our search—filled the basket once and re- 
turned to the house to empty it, 

‘The next time we went further, stray- 
ing on from tree to tree, and were at a con- 
siderable distance from home, when we 
came upon an Indian woman, gathering 
roots—a dirty, ill-looking woman, whom 
we would gladly have avoided. But she 
had discovered us even before we saw her, 
and, coming toward us, began talking a 
strange mediey—some words Indian, some 
broken English—and offering her roots for 
sale. Wedid not want them and had no 
money to give ber; besides, we were very 
aoxious to escape from her, 60 we shook 
our heads, said ‘No’ very emphatically, 
and walked away. But she followed, com- 
ing up to us every time we paused and be- 
ginning her begging afresh. We hastened 
home; but when we reached it she was not 
far behind us. 

“I think she begged for nearly every- 
thing the house contained ‘ for poor Injun 
squaw’; and, notwithstanding our refusals, 
lingered for some time, peering in at doors 
and windows, evidently expecting to see 
some one besides two children. When at 
last she went away she seemed very angry. 
We had been frightened by her looks and 
manner, and as she disappeared a new fear 
seized me. 

***¢ There must be a band of them. She 
wouldn't have been in the woods alone! 
I exclaimed. ‘She knows we're all alone, 
and she may bring back some of the others 
to kill us and steal everything.” 

“**Let’s lock the doors and windows up 
tight,’ said little Chessie, turning pale. 

“T closed the rough wooden shutters at 
the front of the house and locked the doors. 
Of course, we were too much frightened 
then to do anything but sit still in the 
gloomy room and listen. We had waited 
but a few minutes, when we heard steps 
approaching. Someone tried the door, and 
then there was a sound of voices. 

***They’vecome! They'll breakin, any 
way, Chessie. Let’s open the back door and 
run for the woods,’ I whispered, almost 
wild with fright. 

“It took bata moment to softly undo 
the door, and, then holding each other by 
the hand, we fled, never pausing for an 
instant or looking behind us until we 
had gained the wood. There was no sign 
of pursuit; but we hurried on and on, 
until we reached a little nook so shel- 
tered by bushes: and wild vines that 
it seemed a safe hiding-place. For 
hours we remained there, scarcely daring 
to move and hushing our very breath at 
every sound. We had no dinner, and we 
grew faint and huogry as the time passed. 
We were cold too, for the wind blew about 
us and the sunny sky had changed to 
clouds. By and by a cold, slow rain began 
to fall; but even then we were afraid to 
return to the house. Every hour seemed 
long enough for aday. But at last it began 
to grow so dark and gloomy about us that 
we knew it was nearly night; and then we 
ventured out and made our way back to the 
road at some distance from home, hoping 
to meet our mother and warn her of the 
danger before she reached the house. 

‘*We waited; but she did not come. We 
gtew every moment more cold and our 
clothes were drenched with the rain. Then, 
as the darkness came on, we were afraid of 
wild beasts and there seemed no sefety for 
us anywhere. I wished we had started 
earlier for the house to which our mother 
had gone; but we bad been afraid to leave | 
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was too late. There was'sdme ote in our 
house, for we could’ see light gleaming 
from the windows. : 

‘** Maybe they’ve gone off and left a fire 


burning,’ said poor Chessie, ‘Couldn't we 


slip up and see, Annie, cause Pm 
freezing.’ 

“Oaerefully and very softly we crept 
back to the cabin, and, with my help, Ches- 
sie clambeéred up so that he could look in 
at a window. At the first glance he 
screamed with joy: ‘Ob! it’s Uncle George 
and Aunt Mary.’ , 

“In another minute we were by the 
cheerful, blazing fire, telling our story to 
the dear uncle and aunt who had come 
fifteen miles to visit us and had been greatly 
surprised that none of the family were at 
home. They had found the back door un- 
fastened, though, and concluded to wait 
until our return, never dreaming that they 
had so frightened two poor children. We 
were soon furnished with supper and tucked 
into a warm bed; and a little later Mother 
came home. Nothing worse came of it 
than bad colds, but 1 knew Chessie was 
right when he said: ‘If we'd minded 
Mother, it wouldn’t havehappened.”” 

“T don’t believe I’d liketo live in such a 
place,” said Edie, drawing a long breath. 

She had finished her sewing, but she 
stopped to talk a while longer and eat part 
of a delicious little apple pie the old lady 
had brought. With that and the cookies 
they had quite a picnic. 

“Good-bye, dear. You have been a real 
help; and I hope you'll come and see me 
again,” said the old lady, as they parted. 

“There row [” exclaimed Edie, stopping 
suddenly on her homeward way. ‘I forgot 
all abont the ‘blessed.’ 1 was listening to 
her story so, I didn’t think about my sewing 
till it was done. Maybe—why I shouldn't 
wonder if that’s what it meant.” 

She told about her pleasant time that 
evening, and added, triumphantly: ‘I’ve 
found out that my Bible verse is true,’cause 
it says ‘ Blessed are ye that sow beside ail 
waters’; and you know I don’t like to sew, 
but when I took my patchwork to that 
brook —” 

Here the boys began to laugh, and Edie 
looked up in astonishment. Mamma shook 
her head reprovingly to them. Then she 
opened a Bible and gave it to Edie. 

** How is ‘sow ’ spelled? ” she asked. 

“8-0-w, sow; and the other is s-e-w, 
isn’t it? Oh!” said Edie, looking disap- 
pointed, ‘* it’s another kind of sowing.” 

** Yes,” said Mamma. ‘‘ I think it means 
Blessed are those who do good wherever 
they can; and in helping the old lady you 
were doing a little of that kind of sowing 
too.” 

** Well,” answered Edie, her face bright- 
ening again, *‘ it’s the best time I ever had 
with my patchwork, any way. The old 
lady liked it and I liked it and the verse is 
true.” 
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Selections, 
AMALFL 


Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 
Where the waves and mountains meet 
Where amid her mulberry trees 
Bits Amalfi in the heat, 
ever her white feet 
In the tideless, sammer seas. 


In the middie of the town, 

— —— 3 the hills, 

Tum rou é narrow gorge, 
The Canneto rushes down ; 
Turns the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammers of the forge. 


Tis a stairway, not a street, 

Thet ascends the deep ravine, 

Where the torrent leaps between 
walls that almost meet. 
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their 
— 


cloud, 
Like a t 
Are — 
And the commerce and the crow4é! 
page deep beneath the seas 


covet 
Silent streets ae 


Deep the sunken city lies ; 
Even cities have their graveal ° 


This is an enchanted land ! 
Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salernian bay, 


Pestum with its ruins lies, 
And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of that lonely land of doom. 


On his high in air, 
Nothing doth the good monk care 
For such world themes as these, 
From the Bop on just below 
Little puffs of perfume blow, 
And a sound {s in his ears 

Of the murmur of the bees 

In the shining cheatnut trees ; 
Nothing: else he heeds or hears, 
All the landscape seems to swoon 
In the happ — 

Slowly o'er his senses creep 

The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And be et tera the town, 
Unresisting, oms down 

Into caverns cool and deep! 
Walled about with drifts of snow, 
Hearing the tierce north wind blow, 
Seeing all the landscape white, 
And the river cased in * 
Comes this memory of delight, 
Comes this vision unto me 

Of a long-lost Paradise 

In the land beyond the sea, 


—Henry W. Lonere.iow, in “ The Atlantic.” 
— — — 


HYMNS FROM BABYLON. 

As a pleasing contrast to the idolatrous 
and superstitious phases of the Assyrian 
belief, a specimen or two may be added of 
their religious worship, These litanies of 
the elder or, rather, the younger days 
might express the devotion of the pious 
heart the world over. a 


“In the heavens who is ? ’ 
Thou 'e 


On the earth ? 
Thou alone, 


art 'e 
= heaven are 


thee; 
TH Gini tee da dae 

Not all the prayers, however, offered 
to an ennseied Sapeuian god. = is 8 
short prayer 
the priest to the god Shamas, or the Sun, is 
behalf of a worshiper: 

“© thou Bun, at thy command, 
Lot his iniquities be blotted out !” 

Another hymn is hardly the less striking 

and beautiful for its reverence for Venus: 


“Bahn tear Beet seat 
Hifsis strometh shall fall.” 
Pike the dow of the hight shall he vanish.” 
The following psalms, however, need no! 


the cb of a word to adapt them fos 
cheating in out own Sabbath yeattip: 


Or this: 
° let not 4 
tg nou sean 


” hath me, 
ae 
, one heareth me.” 
Fy ee ote pice ae op 
Ww 
punished Judab and ied, we were to 
add some of their strange 
against a hundred sorts of gcblow and 
—* — i; but 
by ine nelgtocs of oh nly the 
religions 
soul’ f the Most 
ep 
—5 icone ie 
w we 
fly unto God at the —* 
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‘he that feareth God and worketh 
eousness is accepted with him.” 
was what the theologians call * 
ble ignorance,” for ‘w we ot 
responsi and 
such as they, as the infallible Pope 
flock in 1863, “‘ are ale, the —— 
of the power of divine light 3 -gtace, to 
obtain eternal life.”"—W. H. Waxp, D.D., 
in “Scribner's Monthly.” 
lites 1 Tacit 

Tre annual report of he. registrar- 
general for 1874 of the ‘*births, deaths, 
and causes of death” in London and the 
other large cities of the United Kingdom 
bas been published. The report gives the 
statistics for twenty-one large cities, and of 
these London is the most healthy. The 
death rate in London was only 22 per 1,000 

and the excess of births over deaths was 
44,788. In London there are 45 persons to 
each acre of space; in Edinburgh, 47; hag 
Manchester 6 82; in Liverpool, 98; in 
gow, 100. The respective rates. of mor- 
tality are: London, 22, Evinburgh, 23 
Manchester, 30; Liverpool, 32; Glasgow, st, 
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give ENTIRE SATIS- 
FACTION. cwillde w aw for eight persons in 
one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 
AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 
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Habit Cured. . 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. BE. Mans. 

Bp°cialty. Terms moderate. eee ne check "Ores i 
like the following : 

“I thank God that I have never taken a dose of 
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The —— Adjustable Table. 
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Patent Ventilated Mattress Co., 
F. A. BRAUTIGAM Manufacturer, 
Gl BROADWAY, New York. 


Oshkosh Fire. 


Loss $2,000,000. 


HERRING SAFES, 


The Latest Proof of their 
Superiority. 
WHAT THEIR OWNERS SAY. 


“When my safe was taken from the ruins, after c 
hours, everything in tt was perfect. I also had one 
of your Champion Safes in the great Gre of 1850, 
which saved my books and valuables. 

“GABRIEL Bouck.” 


“My Herring’s Safe was bought years ago, yet 
everything in it is as good as before the fre. 
“R. L. Bieexn.” 


“ Your safe did its duty to our entire satisfaction. 
Our books are in good condition and we are now using 
them. The heat was intense. Melted glass adheres 
to the side of the safe. Mertz & SCHLOERB.” 





“The handles of the safe are melted off. Every- 
thing in it is perfect. H. 8, Jans & Co.” 


“My safe was subject to great heat. The contents 
were taken out intact. A. GaNFORD.” 


“I had one of your Champion Safes subjected to 
the fire. On opening it, I found the contents unin- 
jured, 3. Heats.” 


The unequaled fire-resisting qualities of these safes 
repeatedly proved by their unexampled record in 


THE GREAT FIRES OF 
CHICAGO, 1871; BOSTON, 1872; 
PORTLAND, 1866; GALVESTON, 1869. 
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THE IND 


EPENDENT. 
Anusuxauce. 
A LITERARY life lately closed has shown 
how little may be the reward of hard and 
honest work. In the library of the British 
Museum'there are more than 140 volumes 
to which the name of Joun Timbs is pre- 
fixed as author. He produced, during a life 
of seventy-four years, some of the most 
valuable books of reference which have ap- 
peared. He was a man of untiring indus- 
try; he understood the public wants and 
how to aatisfy them; but he died poor—so 
poor that for sgme time before his death he 
was mainly dependent upon charity for his 
support. A small pension eked out bis 
maintepance, and but for the kindness of 
his former publishers he might have shared 
& fate no better than some of the prominent 
authors of past centaries. Carlyle has said 
that literature as a trade is neither safe nor 
advisable. Thackeray pronounced it a great 
evilto be born with a literary taste. Southey 
said that the greatest mistake a man could 
commit was to follow literature for a liveli- 
hood. Charles Lamb declared that any- 
thing is better than to become a slave to 
the booksellers¥nd to the reading public. 
Miss Mitford wrote for hard money, but 
avowed that she would rather scrub floors. 
Washington Irving wrote to a nephew that 
he ought to look forward to something 
better than literature to found a reputation 
on. Withie a recent périod Douglass 
Jerrold, Sbirley Brooks, Mark Lemon, and 
many.other authors less known have died 
in actual poverty, And yet they worked 
hard all their lives. And men of the same 
class, upon whose labors families are de- 
pending for support, are working hard 
with pen and brain in every large city. 
They are the most industrious of all 
laborers. But what is their reward? 
When they die, in what condition will 
their families be found? How many 
literary men, how many toilers on books, 
magazines, and newspapers have any 
money laid aside for the rainy day? To 
the condition of these persons life insur- 
ance is especially adapted, for its province 
is to furnish to their families hereafter that 
wealth which litcrary labors are incom- 
petent to acquire. There are only a few 
persons in any profession Who are unable to 
pay regularly an insurance premium. And, 
notwithstanding the great number of peo- 
ple who are not yet insured, the fact that 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
issued policies: last year amounting to 
thirty-four million dollars is an evidence 
that there are many who have not neglected 
to embrace the great advantages which are 
offered to their faqilies by life insurance. 
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AMERICAN INSURANCECOMPANY 
- OF CHICAGO. 


In this issue of Tae InpEPENDENT will 
be found the card of the ‘‘ American In- 
surance Company,” of Chicago, which has 
just entered upon the seventeenth year of 
its business. Probably more thought and 
examination are now expended on the 
subject of safe and reliable insurance than 
ever before since insurance became known 
or practiced, and .we can safely say. there 
is no business so generally done about 
which so little is understood as to its work- 
ings and general business as insurance. It 
is universally conceded that any company 
that does a general insurance business— 
writing policies on stores, mille, factories, 
and otber business property—is liable at 
any time to be severely crippled, if not 
absolutely swept out of existence, by a sin- 
gle fire. Hence, it follows thatso many 
of our best business men seek to insure 
their homes in a company to which no 
+ such liability attaches. That which & man 
prizes most he is the most careful of; and 
one’s home is the dearest earthly object a 
man can have, next to the family that oc- 
cupies it. The ‘‘ American” takes no 
risks except those of farm property, 
detached dwellings and barns and their 
contents, schoolhouses and churches, 
and under no circumstances can it be 
seriously affected by any fire that may 
occur. By far the greatest number 
of its risks are upon strictly farm prop 
erty. During the past year (1874) the 
‘* American” adjusted and paid logses and 
damages to the number of 968, amounting 








‘ 


te $261,088.56: and issued 41,625 policies, 
Of which number 80,120 wereupon dwell- 








ings, barns, and their contexte, ”) Possessed 
of at. abundant cash capital, and assets, 
besides the large amount 6f, dpstallment 
notes, and with nothing but th@,very best 
kind of property at risk, we s#y@0pfidently 
that no company can or does offer safer 
indemnity to the insured. . Its plan of 
business is such that payments cin be 
made yearly, thus giving the insured five 
years in which to pay bis premiuth. In. 
vestigate the ‘‘American,” examinéits plan 
of business, and you will find that our gen- 
eral comments are fully if not more than 
substantiated. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


TuE Boston Daily Advertiser says, in « 

long and well-considered article on “Cheap 

Insurance,” fire insurance statistics are 

neither beacons indicating dangers. nor 

pilots conducting a company to succes: 

They resemble grave-stones in a éentétery, 
which, while they tell of death, teach no 
one how to live. For example, a careful 
classification of hazards, exbibiting ratio of 
loss to premium, would indicate that no rate 
would be adequate to the ‘risk of a whole- 
sale dry goods, wool, or leather stock in 
the burnt district; and yet it would be 
simply ‘ridiculous to charge a very’ high 
ratein that locality because of the Boston 
fire. Again, the experienée of one or five 
years is setat naught by the-daily intro. 
duction of new and very combuatible-arti- 
cles in everyclasé of business. Under- 
writers had hardly mastered the primary 
principles of insurance under the old 
régime of flint and steel and whaledil 
when the lucifer or locofoco match Was fn- 
troduced, which played lucifer with their 
calculations, and to-day at least one man in 
three will have the means of starting a 
conflagration in one or more of his pockets. 
— ————— ———— 


INSURANCE, 
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Business done upon the “‘Instaliment Plan,” and confined strictly to 
Farm Property, Detached Dwellings, Private Barns, their 


contents, Churches 


and School Houses. 


Losses Adjusted ana Paid during 1874, $261,083.56, 
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Will issue policies on sound lives on all approved 
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The Manhattan invites comparison with other first- 
lass Companies as to the following particulars: 

The large excess of Assets over its Liabilities. 

The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small 

»ercentage of Death Claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Menagement. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
Dividends. — 


The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- 
dons for a quarter of a century. 
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Companies. 
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for the Year ending Dec. 31, i874. 





Nét'Cath Assets Jan. 1, 1874.........000. --. $21,044,837 16 
INCOME... F 


.... MA 4M fF 
++ 1,423,437 74— 9,650,737 14 
’ __ $31,296,574 v 
: DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by.deatls and. 
matured endowments $1,948,362 36 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,368,030 84 
Dividend op capital,®. 


Purchase, at @ discount from their 
vaine, of commissions accruing ‘ 
454,930 80 
Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,187 4..824.690,512 67 
4 3 4 — — — 

ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages... $16,624,511 

Real estate in New 


purchased under fore- 1 
oloauro...... 8,931,451 05 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized — 
by the laws of the ’ 
State of New York.... 3,463,300 03 
State stocks............. 82,341 82 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 
— 105,070 00 
Cash on hand in banks 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest........ 533,837 83— 24,690,512 67 
Interest and rents Cte 
and accrned.:......... $134,761 xe 
Premiums due and in 
trans 14,677 9 
Deferred premiums,... 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 
COUNES... 60... ..0endeere 192,016 45 1,291,244 77 


Total Assets Dec, Zist. 157 4..825,991.757 44 


New Basines#in 1874; 9 +7 aaah 
$34,189,815. 


Outstanding Risks, $181,029.00 
Total Liabilities, including Cap: 
ital Stoek and Reservo fer..te- 
insurance of existing policies, .,. S070 10 
Total Surplus ‘ever Legal Re- 
‘8,662,587 28 


From the undivided surpins of $3,662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversi ¥ dividend, availa- 





ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, ee to —— contribution to 
surplus. ar 


Parte Fer nk Ee 
amined in detail the Assets, accounts, and 

business of the Society, aud compared the 
result —— the foregoing statement, which 


we hereby certify te be correct. 
BENNINGTON y RANDOLPH 
: bens 
° JAMES M. ' 
HENRY s. oie 
PARKER ‘HANDY, * 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the. pasots 
=n aecouais at the close of the Year, : 

—— 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. © 

HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 

GEORGE T. ADER, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 

GEORGE D. MORGAN, “BENT. WI 

we ee —— ROBERT L. 


WILLIAM WALKER, 
— SAR SU AID, HENRY DAY, >) “. 


WM. T. BLO’ : 
JOuN DUCRINEE DS: BENJAMIN B ATES, 
HENRY F. SPA NG, 


Y, 


ASHBEL’ 
JAS’W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY'S. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE,’ 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 


STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THEODORE CUYLER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, 
GEORGE F: STUART, 
Poy 7 — 





Veo Life. 






INSURANCE C9. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


— 
— — 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


1570163 LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


ON ati — — wy 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1875.... 
Total Liabilities, Jan. 1st, 
Boe ees Qe istsdldectk 2,155,027 11 
Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to oe Beinsurance 
Faund...,, teeteee ——— 1.425. 108 20 
— V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, — ee 
J. a K, Sécretary, * 
a PEB?, Actuary. | t 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPRA, 


‘or HARTFORD, CONN. °~ 


Assets, Jan’y 18t, 1875... $18,256,440 68 





Surplas «+ « « e « 41 
— ‘Term 
insurance under the planof ==. — 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in this company. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. © 
SP FE ® Meg ie ent freee 


HALSEY SPAY ERS, So, 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec’y. —* 


L. W. MEECH, Actu 
80. GOODWIN, Gen’) Agent, 161 Broadway, N. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





pany, submit the following Statemenf @f tte afairaee 
the Bist December, 1874: 


——— ri. to eit 2 


Se eeeeeeereeseeesesseesesereres 


Total amount of “farine Premiums X eee 








No Policies have issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
merked from Ist January, 

4, to — —— ——— — $6,429,971 3 
——— sand Expenses... 734 
Return nd — 

Uniged erates Sod Beate — 

—— — M —— t 
— Sa cms 

the Company, — 72 

ium Notes and Bills Recetvabie...... 2.832 848 48 

in seseeee —— -- 268. 64 


Total Amount of Apsets.........-. $16,038.58 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstas aina certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or ‘See 
legal représentatives,on and after Tuesday, the 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Sgeond ef February next, from which date all Interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issted for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

* A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 187!, for whieh certificates will be 
issued on and after , the 6th of April next. . 


By order of the 
J, 1. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: P 


: 3838*8* —— 
— 


BDETT, 
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“May 20,1876) 





THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 846 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION . Dollars.. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 


SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY, 


— — 


178 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 


passed by any other form of policy. 


All. other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE - 
feature, originated Wy this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


‘PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER, THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
' OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years premiums 
thereon. ti ‘ P 


— 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that ‘could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty. years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can bé given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this-Company to your confidence:‘aed; support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


. MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, iam 
FAA ice WILLIAM H, BEERS, Vice-President and SET 
f —— ——— 








—E ODELL, Baperintetident’ ot Agencies 


THE(\INDEPENDENT.: 








“UNIVERSAL ° 
LIFE IN SURANCE COMPANY, 
17 &.19 Warren Street, New York. 


Annual Statement, January 1st, 1875. 


—— 


Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874................ 


RECEIPTS, 1874, 











From-other Companions: Reserved. on Risks reinsured.......... $3,282,809 28 
en sebtinscsenaahas ikndiatiinan ts ibsianh aniendiiiae 1,683,473. 43 
OF SUM ar cea e cece tota st cer tes cccnctetenbercece cease 172,516 84 
fy  Welmmananog. 206/55 iSt 0b... iW dc oso DERE As os 10.000 00 
‘* all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, ete.... ..sccceeeesseees 6,640 18 $5,105,439 73 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 1874 
For Death bes coeapesd PL — 877.919 57 
Budowments Matured... ..... ...... 47,577 86 
re ae as ee i eee 695 12 
ody BES RD + hati Rea RECN: DRESS i 842,704 83 
oo eae cer ncceaees aces fs ancachedccrtcdruecctwe 7,153 82 
‘Siz GR oman donde 230. i. OR IPN ATT 16,800 00 
*S;  BRMOR. Josep sees Quid Kas obaictidaicains ob Ml TUUSE ole ah4 5 Osi Bele cts 4,329 86 
‘* Expenses of Management... hiccdbeaaie eattny & sk seated cade 383,186, 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Asacte;‘Jemtary 14t, 1070.8) ee a I oes 44 880 169 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Homda. nd. Mortaegans, 4 $2 v1 eh 1 72 
LL seven telt nil eed paioietienne 945 00 
United — 1* EE SR MURS —— ior ‘512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Competes ss 00. 6. Te iad. 558, 127°98 
Premium Notes aud Loans on Policies in Foree, and in no case 
10) GRCQID OE SG TORCTTOan a — 3* 438 26 
Due from other Conipanies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the aboye: 
Pi ION, ice lh iad u: ies ———— de vgnntiault $98 371 16 
Déferred ‘Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms.............-0+e+0+ 119,914 85 
Premiums Uneoflected and in Course of Collection...............+ 48,795 $267,081 85 


E Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, 





was $4,653,850 tt 


LIABILITIES. 


4 


** — 


$3,946,089 93 


2* . $107,161 18 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, Presipent, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
cme * UAISED Prest. Aiefican Fire 


HENRY ay, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 


at-Law. 
THOMAS M. MARKOD, M:D.; 20 West 30th st. 
HENRY: A. HURLBOUT;: Prest. of Commis- 
sioners of Emigra’ " 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile 


Com 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlem 
Gas Company 
KINGMAN F, PAGE, 125 East 59th et. 
EDWAKD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Meprcau 
EXAMINER. 





HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
ise thes President American Exchange 


Gro. T. « HOPE, Preset; Continental: Fire In- 
surance 

SAMUEL W. TORREY. 123 East 44th st. 

HENRY G: MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEO,: A. PETERS, M.D., "12 West 29th at. 

MARTIN. BATES. Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

J. C. GOODRIDGE, No..150 Broadway. 

ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 

wg A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 


3 HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-PRestDENT. 


HN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 





J 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medica! Examiner 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 





CHAS. P. GRIFSIN, Genera) M 


SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTYX-THIRD SEMI-ANNGAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan, 1875. 


Eka Fa , — una Sividends re 


wend Assets - - = 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


— ‘boing tirst Hien On Real Kstate. worth $5,400,700... 
Stocks (market | FOIMB en — — 


A = ie 
— "States Stocks 


—— ets we 1B8S 2. wee cies groses-soernee 
3a of Age 





Claims for Losses ———— on Ist January, 


Osos ebees Hebe eeteoe® Pr ee 


x Total 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


THOS. B. GREENE 
THOS RANCIS, ’  { Ass’t, Secs 


United States Life insurance Co., 


Nes. 201. gaa. oruer Warre Ln Breadway 


— 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY 84,000,000. 


— seas ae Soar a 
—— Policies Issued, 


* JOHN BE. . DE. WITT, President 
CHAS. E PEAS L1AM DL WHITING, Actuary 


ACCIDENTS. 


* Ipeurein the TRAVELERS of Hartford ot 








oete erebe 


Tr Ta eee ee 


4*2* 


_D. A. HEALD, 2a 
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— payable en demand inrt rebliat OF Uscutiiseai 


Od Rare e eee OOOO POPE OSES eee ees eeeeeee® 


ean - 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, ——— 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 





Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


= $3.70. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


* 





251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 






















































































































































































“Sac ant Gartiew, 


CALIFORNIA 

Ta® Pacifie Coast bas attracted this spring 
an ©notméus ‘amount: of travel, both “from 
pleasure travelers an@ from emigrants, the 
latter forming by far the larger class. As 
many as 1,000 emigrants per day have passed 
over the Union and Central Pacific Railroad, 
seeking homes in California. A very large 
portion of these ts are farmers, with 
comfortable means, able to buy and occupy 
small farms; end it is not strange that they 
should have caught the California fever, when 
the united voice of the press seems to pro” 
claim that California is now the most pros- 
perous part of the whole country. 

There exists in California a committee on 
immigration, which was organized by the State 
Granges of the Patrons of Husbandry.. The 
corresponding secretary, Mr. O. L. Abbott, of 
Santa Barbara, Cal., has addressed to us a 
letter giving some plain statements as a guide 
to those who expect to visit the Pecific Coast 
and engage in any industry there. 

‘California is now attracting about one 
thousand people e week to ber beautiful val- 
leys, who are trying to escape from the rough 
climate of their childhood. Many desire to 
make new homes ina land where they can en- 
joy perpetual summer and have their fruit and 
flower gardens always in bloom. The rush 
toward the Pacific is quite as great now as it 
was in early times, when those who came ex- 
pected to accumulate a fortune from our 
golden sands, and return to their native homes 
to enjoy their suddenly-acquired fortunes and 
spend the remainder of their days in luxury. 
At that time no one thought of residing per- 
mapently in this inaccessible territory, where 
the only reports for generations had been 
hides and tallow. Wild cattle roamed at will 
thrbugh, thie valleys and rendered it unsefe for 
the pedestrian, They sold at a dollara head, 
the land thrown in—bardly worth mentioning. 
This was the condition of our country when 
Americans were first attracted to her shores. 

*« Brsad had tobe imported, at great expense, 
antil some indomitable Yankee experimented 
with the cereals and demonstrated that even 
the hille and mountains would bring forth 
abundantly, with little or no attention from the 
husbandman. The home demand was soon 
supplied, and now we export more wheat than 
all the rest of the United States combined. It 
is estimated that we will ship about $40,000,000 
worth this year at last year’s prices, Only about 
one-twentieth of our arable land is in cultiva- 
tion, yet we surprise the world with our won- 
derfal surplus, When properly popalated, who 
can estimate the value of our productions ? 

“ Wheat, barley, and wild oats are used for 
hay, in place of timothy, red-top, and other 
perennial grasses, reducing the average yield 
per acre as indicated by those who write on 
this subject from statistics instead of observa« 
tion. 

“We harvest more than one-fourth of all 
the barley produced in the United States. This 
crop yields well and requires very little labor 
or attention, especially where allowed to vol- 
unteer from year to year, hogged off, and con- 
verted into pork, worth five cents a pound on 
foot. 

“About "twenty years ago a young Ohio 
shepherd started for this coast, with afew bun- 
dred sheep ; and, although laughed at by some 
and pitied by others, who regarded him as in- 
sane, he trudged along after his little flock, 
and artived in dne time, with three or four 
hundred, at bis destination. That young man, 
still i his prime, bas the satisfaction of seeing 
California surpass Ohio in his chosen pursuit 
and yield about one-third of all the wool pro- 
duced in the United States. After supplying 
the factories of the Pacifie Coast this year, we 
expect to export about 36,000,000 pounds. 

“More than three-fourths of the wine pro- 
duced in the United States is manufactured in 
the State of California, and the people of 
Santa Barbara have the largest vine in the 
world—more than a foot in diameter, covering 
a trellis 60 by 72 feet, and yielding annually 
from four to six tons of grapes. 

“Immigration has been retarded in conse- 
quence of the fact that about one-twentieth of 
the Jand in the state, including many of our 
mast delightfal valleys, are owned by private 

j, under Mexican grants, called ranchos, 
containing from one to eleven square leagues, 
formerly of nominal value and now in the mar- 
ket at from two to ten dollars per aere. 

‘<Mapy of these charming little valleys are 
admirably adapted to colonizing tand dairying 
under the factory system, where it is desirable 
té prolong the season to ten months, by soiling 
with green corn fodder, sorghum, beets, and 
squashes, each of which may be made to yield 
from 25 to 50 tome per acre. 

% Those vast ranchos, often eovtaining 40,- 
000 acres, can only be purchased by colonics 
or companies, in consequence of the. large 
epount of capital required. A Homestead 





— — has located in 
= cinaty, on ek [(Lompoke] Rancho, in 
| the ‘Senta Yoez, near Point 
ae 

“We are to pay $500,000, in ten annual in- 
stallments, for about 47,000 acres of land, the 

‘valley portion of which has been carefully éur- 
veyed into 5, 10, 20, 40, and 80-acre lots and 
sold to the highest bidder, members of the 
Association having the preference, for which 
the company has already realized about $700,- 
000 and have three-fourths of the rancho re- 

unsold, A town. sit wes 
selected in the valley, and 640 acres 
cut into house-lots, one-tenth of which 
brought about $70,000 under the hammer. 
With proper management, it is expected that 
the town-lots alone will sell for enough to pay 
for the whole rancho, so that the agricultural 
stockholder will ultimately get his farm for 
his sagecity. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
fand arising from the sale of town-lots bas, by 
resolution of the stockholders, been set apart 
as an endowment fund, likely to amount to 
$100,000, which is to be used for the main- 
tenance of an agricultural college and exper- 
imental farm. Another fund, which will 
probably amount to $30,000, has been provided 
for the erection of a modern, elegant, com- 
modious, substantial public school building, 
quite as good as people generally enjoy at the 
East after the labor of geverations. 

“Thus in a week we have arranged for one 
of the most liberal, enterprising, educational, 
temperance towns that can be desired by the 
most refined and fastidious, where they may 
rear and educate their families and where the 
snares and vices of the dram-shop will never 
endanger the ms and morals of their chil- 
dren. 

“Instead of paying two or three hundred 
dollars an acre for land near town in valleys 
already settled, the immigrant can join with 
others, purchase a rancho in an unsettled 
valley, at five orten dollars per acre, start a 
new town in harmony with the most advanced 
principles of modern society, divide and settle 
the valley lands, and dispose of the remainder 
to the grazier ; and in this manner, with a small 
capital, secure social gdvantages that are 
usually enjoyed alone by the affluent. 

“ Already the people of Los Angeles have 
formed a company and are about to subdivide 
one or more of their choicest ranchos ; and the 
same thing will be repeated here until these 
charming valleys, once occupied alone by the 
bovines, become the floral gardens of hundreds 
of thousands who flee from their frozen homes 
to dwell where they can enjoy the vine, fig, 
apple, olive, almond, and the orange in a fairy 
land, where December is as pleasant as May.” 

— — — — 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


HOW A GOOD FARM PAYS. 

James R. Mead, who is the owner of a fine 
farm of 135 acres, reports to his Farmers’ Club, 
Tioga Connty, N. Y., the following results of 
his farm for 1874: 

“ Oats, 750 bushels ; wheat, 60 bushels ; buck- 
wheat, 100 bushels ; corn, 150 bushels; peaches, 
4 bushels ; hay, 55 tons; corn fodder, 8 tons; 
oat straw, 8 tons; butter, 2,100 lbs.; wool, 40 
Ibs.; apples, 200 bbls.; potatoes, 280 bbis.; beef 
cattle, 8; pigs, 11; lambs, 5; calves, 9; dea- 
conskios, 6; chickens, 100; turkeys, 8 ; gos- 
ling, 1; eggs, 100 dozen; bees, 5 swarms. 
There were also some pears, garden vegetables, 
etc, The cash proceeds, after reserving for 
use of a large family and feeding and seeding 
purposes, cleared $1,750.50. Amount of labor 
employed in producing the above and hauling 
to market, a distance of-five miles, was one 
pair of horses and one man for eight months, 
besides myself, ashare of my overtime being 
devoted to the heavy work of the dairy. The 
outlay, including some extra work in baying 
and harvest, was $200; capital invested in real 
estate and personals, about $10,000; taxes and 
other farm and family expenses, $350. 


SOWING SALT WITH WHEAT. 

‘We learn from the best of authority—Mr. N. 
Underwood, of Dixon, lll. (of the milling firm 
of Becket & Underwood), a gentleman of ex- 
tensive experience, always having an eye to 
business and general improvemeutse—thatsow- 
ing salt with wheat 13¢ to 2 bushels to the acre 
improves the Jand. The wheat is plumper and 
nearly perfection; less bran than on wheat 
generally, therefore will produce more: flour; 
the yield greater by several bushels to the acre ; 
the straw finer and brighter. Many farmers of 
Lee County, knowing the fact, are buying salt 
by the car-load for that purpose, 

THE GARDEN OF CHINA. 

The Chinamen—who walk over bridges built 
two thousand years ago, who cultivated the 
cotten plant centuries before this country was 
heard of, and who fed ap On Of 
Solomon built his toga ty 
equare miles around which 
called the Garden of China my oe | whieb 








been tilled by countless generations, This 


1HE IND BPBNDENT. 


area is as large as New York and Pennsylva- 
nia combined, and is all meadow-land raised 
but afew feet above the river—lakes, 

canals—a complete network of water comma. | 


and womén iff Blue pants and blouse, so 
numerous that you fancy some fair or muster 
is coming offand all hands have turned out 
for a holiday. 

COMPARISON OF BREEDS OF POULTRY. 

Isaac Lynde, of Ohio, wrote to The Poultry 
World, a year ago, that om the first of Septem- 
ber he took ten pullets; each -of five breeds, 
each within a week of Deing six months old, 
and placed them in yards forty feet square and 
comfortable houses. For the next six months 
he kept an account of their food and egg pro 
duction, with the following results : 4 

The Dark Brahmas ate 2693¢ quarts of corn, 
oats, and wheat-screenings, laid 605 eggs, and 
weighed 70 pounda, ‘ 

The Buff Coching ate 406 quarts, aid 5a 
eggs, and weighed % pounds. 

The Gray Dorkings ate 30934 quarts, laid 524 
eggs, and weighed 59 pounds. 

The Houdans ate 2141 quarts, laid 783 eggs, 
and weighed 45}{ pounds, : 

The Leghornsate 2313¢ quarts, laid 807 eee, 
and weighed 363¢ poands. 

It will be seen by the above comparison that 
the Leghorns laid the greatest number of eggs 
with the smallest weight. - 

GUANO NOT AK EXCEEMENT. 

The long-received opinion that guano is the 
deposit of myriads of sea-birds, accumulating 
through long ages, is rendered untenable by 
the recent investigations of Dr. Habel. After: 
treating the guano with an acid, microscopical 
and chemical examination revealed that the 
insoluble. residue was composed of fossil 
sponges and other marine animals and plants 
precisely similar tm constitution to such as 
still exist in ttiose seas. The fact that ‘the 
anchors of ships inthe neighborhood of the 
guano islands often bring. up guano from thé. 
bottom of the ocean is quite in opposition to 
the prevalent belief. Dr. Habel, therefore, 
considers that the deposits of guano must be 
the result of the aceumulation of fossil plants 

and animals, whose organic matter has been 

transformed into a nitrogenous substance, the 

miners! pertion remaining intact. f 
AMERICAN OATS AND OATMEAL, 


American oats are said on réliable author 
ty to be as good as the best raised anywhere. 
Why, then, is American oatmeal inferior to 
that imported from Scotland and Ireland? It 
is believed to be owing simply to the way the 
oats are kiln-dried and ground. American oat- 
meal costs to the retail purchaser about six 
cents a pound; but double that price is asked 
for the Irish or Scoteh. As oatmeal is consid- 
ered very wholesome and is extensively used, 
it would surely be worth the while to have the 
American article properly prepared. Those 
who can afford.it use the imported, which 
costs twice as mach a pound as the finest fam- 
fly flour. But poor people can scarcely afford 
to pay twelve cents a pound for oatmeal, even 
if it is wholesome. 

—— — ö⸗·—— 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


... The linseed-oil works at Mankato, Minn., 
closed last week, having worked up their.en- 
tire stock of seed. As no seed can be pro- 
cured, the works]must remain closed until after 
next harvest. The compafy’s loan of seed for 
the next crop is 16,000 acres, which, it is esti- 
mated, will give the company 160,000 bushels 
of seed for use another year. This loan of 
seed is said to be the largest made by any ail 
company in the United States. 


..--Probably the most extraordinary crop of 
mangolds ever grown is reported by the man. 
ager of Lord Warwick’s sewage farm, near 
Leamington, England, who claims to bave 
raised eighty-two tons (of 2,240 pounds each) 
on one acre in 1874. The beets were in row, 
twenty-four inghes apart and twelve inches in 
the rows. Tons of these could have been se- 
lected which would not exceed 100 roots per 
ton. 


+.» The trade in sardines amounts to nearly 
£200,000 in value per annum. The curing 
principle is quite simple. After being carefal- 
ly washed and salted, they are dried in the sun 
or wind, They are then put into boiling oil, 
after which they are placed in boxes, the lids 
soldered on, and the whole affair exposed to 
the action of steam. 


...-Mr, J. G. Pearson, of Newburyport, 
Mass., hes had seventy-five dozen eggs from 33 
hens since November 1, 1874; and Mr. Thomas’ 
Colby, of the same city, has five 
of which Pos Ng sich Sir tw =a 
the other four within three or four weeks after, 
and the five together in ten months laid seven 








hundred eggs. 


| Burtcen’ alles 






ay toe 


-++-M. Grant’s English colony in Kaneas 
has come through the severe winter without 
| imeonyenience. Mr. Grant has now 

Osheep and 500 head of cattle on 


— — 


has good stone corrals for his sheep, 
with boards around the four sides. 


----Farm bands for the season are arriving 
in the rural districts and seeking situations 
from house to house. There will be this sea- 
son, says the Springfield Hepublican, a reduc- 
tion of about twenty per cent. from last 
season’s wages and the farmers t here 
apetins herded bands teed oan 

----Lawes and Gilbert, after a very dry time, 
as soon as heavy rains commenced, observed 
thet no water ran from the tile on manured 
land, while on the unmanured soil it ran con- 


stantly. This proved that the water was ab- 
sorbed b y capillary a m on the —_ 
land, while it passed ad through the 
drains in the unmanured land. 


--»-Prof, Miles, of the gan Agricul- 
tural College, says: Tho results of our ex- 
periments in pig feeding show conclusively 
that animals, when properly fed, give a much 
better result for the feed consumed during the 
first mt Pr eree 4 2 of their lives than they do 

ey reach maturity.” 

«.., About 5,000 merino ewes and» lambs 
have been purchased in Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio by N. W. Ingalls, for ship- 
ment totbe th the Territory, where he holds 
the Indisns = range eight by 


++.» The London (Ohio) Enterprise says: “Our 
farmers ar@now realizing from $25 to $40 per 
acre for their corn, getting $7 for their hogs, 
80 cents for their butter, and 25 cents for eggs ; 
and yet some of them are not happy.” 


The consumption of tea in the United. 
States for the last two years appears, from the 
last data, to be.at least 50,000,000 Perit not 
60,000,000.Ibs., per annum. 

...-A sum of $700,000 is expended annuglly 
in the city of. Minteapolis,’ Migp.j for #. 
barrels. One mill firm alone pays about $125,- 
000 annually for cooperage. 

--An English packing-house in Chicago, 
owned and run by men living in England, 
packed 100,000 hogs the past season for the En- 
glish market. 

.::. Sawdust, mixed-with any restdous sdb! 
stance, cut in small cakes, and dried, makes 
good fire-lighters and eaves kindling-wood. 


«++. Half the lumber used in * 
spruce and pine, of which 6, 
were cot in 1874. 


country is 
000,000 feet 





Szvere aches and pains will not get out of 
fashion for some time to come, and so long as 
they exist —* will need a good remedy. 
nt a illing Magic Oil h been 


‘tested re than the 
—— verdict is: “ It works fie 2 a charm.”* 
i 


AGRICULTURAL 


Over 28,000 in Use. 








The Best for Practical Purposes. 
SEVEN SIZES. For sale by Hardware Dealers gen- 
erallyand by the Makers, 
CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
631 Market &t., Phila. 





lowa R. R. Land Co, 


for sale 590, 000 Ac f Railroad 
bad the id ie Region Of Western Iowa. — 
BETTER LANDS AT CHEAPER a 
than can be found ———— No Grassh 
eae No Indians. A: e 








226 West 234 8t., W. ¥ 
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Important * Seners of Houses! 
Read this and Show Your Neighbors! 
Paint your Houses with 


Miller Bros.’ Chemical Paint, 


ea eae — a SPORES — 
—— 


ps 
PAINT YOUR HOUSE WITH 
National Mixed Paint, 
adit uli cover. — beat old-taahic cid fashioned Paints. Before baying aay any * 
ED — wi gg Barclay St., N. X. 


ABE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
USE 


Averill: Chemical Paint. 
alana 5 x Ay; : ARIS , with Sample Card of Colors 


VERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
obama or 132 East River St., Cleveland, 0, 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 











As evidence of which, the of their establishing the following Branch 


abundantly testify : : 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West Street, New Yorks 83 West Van Baren Street, E.; 
21@ Seuth Third Strert, St. Louis, Mo.; and a Whelesale Depot at Wm. King & Sreo., No.2 
North Liberty Street, Baltimere, Md. 





— — 
SAMPLE CARD AND NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Hw, W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS naormy: for ** * Flat Roofs in all Climates. 


— 


a Materials, ote. 











—— — * ——————— ꝓ Seeker ope: 
ole oe ae con a Ta hike tl hae Lae he the above or 
Poventeg eng ere" | H W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, | M. J. 
Ce ELEBRATED FITTER ORDIAL, 
AF E, vag ne JEST URE 
EBILITY, FEVER inp AGUR, ICK HEADACHE, 
IARRHG@A, |NDIGESTION, ICK STOMACH, 
YSENTERY, KIDNEY DISEASES, LEEPLESSNESS, 
YSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINTS, OUR STOMACH. 


For Sale by all Druggists, at $1 per Bottle. 
H. @. LEISENRING @ €O., Sole —— 


927 SANSOM ST., elon Pa. 

























CHICAGO PLOW COMPANY, Chicago, Il., 


———— — 
COLE’S GARDEN PLOW, in- 


— 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 























FARM FOR SALE, 


A Farm of nearly 


SIX HUNDRED AGRES 
Good Land | 22: 
Berkshire Connty, Mss, 


+» UNINCUMBERED, 
will be Sold at a Bargain for 


or will be Exchanged for 
Good Merchandise. 


Said. Farm is Well Located, has a Large 
Double House, 3 Barns and other Out-buildings, 
has 250 Acres of Heavy Wood-Land. Cuts now 
about 75 Tome of Hay and will Pasture 100 
lead of Cattle, has a valuable Peat-Bed of 
SO Acres, and is near Twe Raliroads. 


For further particulars Address 
FARMER, Box 2787, New York City. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


SWIVEL PLOW. 
Sie ieee 


IMPURTANT POINTS WHICH NO OTHER 
SWIVEL PLOW HAs. 


Beat Beck "and Share always ins siraigne 
— any — e 

otto rvangod as tobe navar Sut at ae, Plow 
as well one side as the other. 


for mold- 
it much 


An— and 
Sepa 
Sig adaclet to", in sod_or —2 
turn per surface of To "plowing" plowed better 
in the world. 
cat, with full Sesertntion, es awe 
—S with full on, Feady the ist of 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, CONN., 
and for Sale by all their Agents. 





Good Improved CITY PROPERTY, 








HORIZONTAL 





r, 
For sale’ by 
ie 3 


aa —— ork BOUGIE 210 Pons 


The Best in the Worid 


BLATCHLEY’S 


nend etna for de- 


—— 





BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


can be delivered free of cost. per mail, at your door. 


the prettiest little novelties of the season, 75 cents; 
% per dozen. Also splendid assortment of ROSES. 
Six for $1, thirteen for $2. Sent per mail, prepaid. 
Send for our new CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, de- 
scriptive of the finest varieties known to florists. 
HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETO, 


The new LILAC-FLOWERED CUPHBEA, one of 





PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTFRS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charceal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead; Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


7 MANUFACTURERS OF 
-OOPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
— — etn 








MENEELVS BELLS. 


ve 
J acquired a 











either TROY or WEST TROY 
MBNERL 


Bells, known to the 
exceeding that of ai. 










Have been tested over thirty 
ranted im every Mma 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & co,, 
552 Broadway, Kew York. 


oui ENE — — 


manufacture ation give 
ene eto CHURCH BELLA. 














SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of onder. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 


A portable treadie attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine, Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 


BECKWITH S. M. CO., 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 








THE 


FLORENCE 
Sewing Machine Co. 


FLORENCE, MASS., 
Ma- 


ce their n cee —— 
— * * — — 
‘0 en Re 
EPURCHAS- 
a for simplicity, bea 
* aig chee oa 


en 
ed and the only one 
ser the choice of sewing in 








MEDICAL. 
CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP. 


For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 
Reseryy Hatr, ents ents Baldness, and removes 
by ; Hrockies Tan, 1 pee = 
ras > 
car. and healthy 


“Restore che —— th, 
and is excellent for Cleaning the Teeth, imp 
odor to the mouth and sweetness to 
. Seld by Grocers and Druggists. 


EPILEPSY OF — 
Epileptic Remed TeraL Pack- 


AGE FREE. For circulars, ev 
‘success, etc., address ROSS BROS, 





— i and Bat 


the 








SPINAL DIS 
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v.N. 
LY & COMPANY, 



























SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAWS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skim clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Mairstrong, and removeall Sores, Pimples, Blotehes, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose ts small. 
lt Resolves away Diseased Deposits; 
Blood and Renovates the System 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 

BE IT SEATED IN THE 

Lunes or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 


Scrofula Hereditary 


Nerves, 
OCORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 

Chronic Rheumatism. Scrofula, Glandular Pk ary 
Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous litte 
Dom aints, Bleeding of the Lurgs, Dyspep Hd ames 

rl ‘ic Doloret x, White Swellings. mors, Ul- 
— Buin aud Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Bropsy, Rickets. 


Salt 
xNheum, Bronchitis, Co pmption, Liver Completaia, 
Vieos in the Throat, 

Glands dnd other parts of the 


Tumors, Nodes in the 

System, Sore Eyes 
Strumorous Discharges¢rom the ars, ang the worst 
formsof ®kin Diseases, Hruvtions. ores, Benid 
liead, Sing Worm, Salt Rheum, Erveipelas. Ac p. 
Black’ + Worms im tiie Fes 
Womb and “all weakening and painful oie 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the ite 
— are within the curative range of this won- 


der of Modern Chemistry, and a few days’ use will 
prove to ony | person using ft for either of these forms 
of —7 potent power to cure them, : 


d iy Draggists. ” $1 per hottie. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILLCUREMORE VOMPLAANTS J AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDD TTACKS OF 
EPLDEMICS AND CO NTAGIOUSE DIS ASES 1 HAN 


Onttett — ks Oe Saebiean ORPTEND. 


AN 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF iB 
APPLIED EX Hy ALL 1 | one Pat ines 
ALLY ACCORDIN 





READY KELIEF is invaluable, it 
positive assurance of doing goOd in 
in or discomfort is expetensed, orif seized with In- 
uertza, Diphthe: ia, SoreThroat, Bad Cou bs, Hoarse- 
ness, Bilious Colic, Intlammation of 
Stomach, Lungs, L iver, Kidneys; or with 
Fever av “Ague ; or with Neural 
Le Dolerons. Toothache, Bacache; or with a 
Pa n in the Back. or Rheumatism; or with Diarrh 
Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery ; or with Burns, Scalds, 
or Bruises ; or with —— et ty ors —5 The 
application of RADWA DY 


=e | pea the worst of yes complaints ty? a = 


‘Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOU. OM- 
HEARTBURN, SICK — * 
—— TERY WAND 
Bee anf all AINS. 
ays Hea should git gos, 


e o Bae 


wai ver wil prevent sickness or * from change of 
water better than French Brandy or Bitters as 


d by. Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


tasteless, elegantly coated with 
fy, clenuse ands 2 
ere of all i ‘disorders Stom- 
Bow Kidneys, Bladder, ous 
—— 





bof 

Liver, —— — ui eness, Indi 
vi = 
—— — tae , In- 
on of Bowel | tars all ge- 
ae nal ine Internal 4 
saitive cu. oe, Purel Yoeet no mer- 

mineral: 


Observe EP tine ied 


Disorders of the Di estive 
Const n, inward Piles. Puliness of the 
im the Head, Ac agit of, of the Stomach, Na op, Hea 
urn; Disgust of . Fullness or W t in the 
“Sour Eructations, Sinking or Flu’ t 
e Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Hi 
e0 and Difficult Br athing, Fluttering atthe rt, 
or Suffocati 44 Sensations when in a 
. Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before th 
Fever and Dull Pain ‘in the Head, Beiciency 
aos ‘erspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and, By 
fr n iy the Side, C nent. —— and Sudden Flusn 
Seat, Burning = the Flesh. 
ADWAYS PILLS will free the 
from all ony abovenamed disorder:. Price 
ga Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
md one letter stamp te RADWA\ & CO,, No. 33 
ieee New York. Information wortF thou- 
pands will be sent you. 
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THE INDEPENDENT! 


87 and/8® Bowery » 65 Ohrystie, and 130 and. 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEFP He } 
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Hi th it 


FURNITURE,» 


Mattresses, SpringeBelds, ‘étc., 


of any Hope: in ‘thé ‘United’ States, which ‘they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


| Please state where you sap t ‘this. 





GEO, 


—A— 


(Late FREEMAN & BURR), 


Aus NAREROUSES 138, and 140 Fulton Street, 
— — 


"ila being the —— 5* very Low Paci oman tc she aka 








VERCOATS, 
VERCOATS; 
VERCOATS, 

10, $12. 
Surrs 51815, 818. 
Soins idee: 925. L 
Surrs |= $30, $35. 


Orders by Mail, I 


RU FOR BELT MuAcu! we samples, Books 
; “y’ sare ty from parties 


85 wie) 
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See page i 13 for testim 
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srogrdersb Letter prom fil ~" J our New Rul ‘ - 
ed in Th “a ape es yp ae e y ules for be oe (in 


certainty of nd Pane the hnoct pertedt ti Fit —E Maine 


of Fashion, and Price-list Sent Bree 
—* —* possible k of goodsr equired. ~ — 


New ‘York. 


embraces all the popu. 


. 


Bows Surrs, | $3 10925. 
7. Boys Surrs. 


iam * 


Letter, 


———— — 


—— 







tots sapien tens” | 


8 Dy * 
NOIR: 4} >: rundaT AFFECTION, 
or an os yaar: ote ow ther it. 

BROWN'’s ©! 


BRONCHIAL TTROCHES, 


— AND PUBLIC —* 


id 8 
the vocal 


ee eee 


"OBTAIN 


'AIN ONLY the genuine 


— 





"SOOTHING. SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.~ 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 








week old tothe adult. It 
stomach, relieves wind colid, 

gives rest, health, and co 

. “We believe it to be the Best, 
edy in .the World, jn all cases of D 
DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other’ Canse: Full directiéns 
for using will accompany each bottle. Nene Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 








Te Schoo! Offices and Church Trusiess: 


SCHOOL OR Coil FURNITURE J 


until you get Prices and Terms from the. ; 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL EURNITURE €0.,. 


Se ep 
“MARVE CHO: Ks, 
184 and (86:State Street Chicago ‘Il. a 


DES 











COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


originated the anwsthetic use of nitrour oxide gas in 
teeth extraction and have given it during the past 
eleven years to * 693 Ay shaking one accident. 


We use 300 gallons daily, it fresh every 
murning. 
Office, 19 COOPER INSTITUTE, 
New York. 





PATENT METALLIC 
Burial fae fae Caskets, 


EMA Raante F AT 
instances —— attested where no perceptible 
ze ned taken place Sa Sham enese Sanrseen years, 
protecting from ——- water, etc. 
Manufacturers of hearses and carriages, aso 
large variety of undertakers 
plates, screws, tacks, — —— lint 


B, BREED 
683 and 715 West Kighth ¢ X 
CINCINNATI 


ofa 
am 





BARNES’S FOOT- 
+ ty 2 ge SAWS & 
erases ~, with 
ood-workers 
are mak- 


with them, b besides 
—— 5 ——— 


— ll descri, 
Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 








POOR TATE — 
— — — Ebony, 


<. W. READ 
186 to to 200 Lewis st. foot of Sth and tn sts. “ie. R. 


m pt an 
—— ore eth Ee — we ant orice Price-list. 
DR. PIPER'S 


CEMENT PAINT. 


Shingle, or 0! 


Ae 





M46 FIFTH: Ave., Chicago., lll, 


Wille 

















~~ BEN. J. BARTLETT, 
Fi Ax Ghitect, , 
Ap? ok 








idols specialty of 
Church 
AND | 
Sehool Designs, 
Parties desiring such 





— Your ur Own Prin 
able $9 cic ——— — 


fn rane mr and 
—— 





MANUFACTORY AND ee 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
AMERICAN. _ 


PRINTING PRE 
Circulars Free. Apply to 











ss — St, New Yor and 
Boston. 
S105 a Boston, Mass. 
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the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 




















PANACEA 


Colie, | in the Bs 

iSoetth Siaé, we F504 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
—J—— and Fam- 


ily Liniment is of all 
others the remedy | 


Bieta ge d 
the above complain’ 
thousands of Cages! 
is no ntistake “abou 
Try it. Sold by all Drug. 









CINTMENT. 2 


PURELY —— 
AND: ‘ALL-HEA LING: 


For Internal and External u 
PREPARED BY 


CURTISS BROWN: = 


No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 


BROWN'S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR ‘won L¢ LOZENCES. 





PATE"’aND SICK 
than Baving — the 


BROWNS. VERM(RUGE- COMFITS 
will destroy worms without injury tg the ¢hil 


perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or 
———— wyem papers 





BROWN’S. 


} CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DEN TIPRICR 








“TRE LYDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. ‘81 and Z3 Rose Street. 





















